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THE  NEW  BULGARIA, 


BY  AN  EASTERN  STATESMAN 


T HE  principle  of  the  divine  right  of  had  been  almost  forgotten,  is  rousing  it- 
Kings  has  given  way  of  late  years  to  self  from  the  sleep  of  centuries  to  assert 
that  of  the  divine  right  of  Nationalities  ;  its  returning  vitality.  The  facts  in  re- 
and  the  attention  of  the  world  has  been  gard  to  this  national  awakening  have 
drawn  to  facts  of  history  which  had  long  been  obscured  by  the  political  interests 
escaped  the  notice  of  philosophers.  It  involved  in  the  events  of  the  past  few 
is  no  longer  an  accepted  truth  that  na-  years,  and  have  been  strangely  misrepre- 
tions,  like  individuals,  are  born,  attain  sented  by  interested  parties.  The  tele¬ 
maturity,  grow  old,  and  die.  This  may  graph,  the  correspondent,  and  the  con- 
be  true  of  empires,  but  distinctions  of  sul  have  combined  to  fix  the  atteivtion 
race  and  nationality  survive  the  over-  of  the  world  upon  atrocities — suffered 
throw  of  kingdoms.  The  Jews  are  not  or  committed — rather  than  upon  the  es- 
the  only  people  who  have  maintained  a  sential  facts  of  history.  But  the  time 
separate  national  existence,  under  the  has  come  when  the  politician  as  well  as 
most  unfavorable  circumstances.  The  the  philosopher  should  understand  the 
case  of  the  Armenians  is  almost  as  re-  origin  and  developme^^  of  this  national 
markable ;  and  the  Greeks  have  sur-  movement.  The  Ij^r  may  find  new 
vived  the  Persian,  Macedonian,  Roman,  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  theory  in  re- 
and  Ottoman  Empires  to  reappear  in  the  gard  to  the  survival  of  nations;,  and 
nineteenth  century,  very  little  changed  piossibly  the  former  may  see  that  diplo- 
from  what  they  were  when  Homer  sang  matic  intrigue  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war.  And  political  changes. 

now  another  nation,  whose  very  name  Some  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  there^ 
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existed  a  Bulgarian  kingdom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga.  Whence  these  Bul¬ 
garians  came,  who  they  were,  and  why 
they  were  called  by  this  name,  cannot  be 
certainly  known  ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  of  Finnish  origin. 
Their  kingdom  lasted  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Mongol  invasion  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Bulgar  still  exist,  and  the  Czar  of 
Russia  still  bears  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Bulgaria.  Nothing  is  certainly  known 
of  their  language,  except  that  a  docu¬ 
ment  exists,  of  the  eighth  century,  in 
which  a  Bulgarian  king  demands  inter¬ 
preters  who  can  speak  both  Bulgarian 
and  Slavic.  This  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  languages  were  not  the  same. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh 
century  a  portion  of  the  Bulgarians  of 
the  Volga  left  their  homes,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Krai  Asparuch,  and 
emigrated  to  the  West.  They  crossed 
the  Danube  about  680  a.d.,  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  country  as  far  as  the  Balkans. 
It  was  at  that  time  nominally  under  the 
rule  of  Constantinople,  and  was  peo¬ 
pled  by  Slavic  tribes.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  any  serious  effort  was  made  by 
the  Greeks  to  repel  these  invaders,  and 
the  people  submitted  to  the  rule  of  As¬ 
paruch  ;  but,  as  has  often  happened  in 
these  national  migrations,  the  native  ele¬ 
ment  proved  to  be  the  stronger  ;  the 
Bulgarian  language  disappeared,  and  the 
people  were  amalgamated  into  a  single 
nation  ;  retaining  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
querors,  and  but  little  else.  This  new 
Bulgarian  nation  was  converted  to 
Christianity  about  the  year  860  by  the 
two  Slavic  apostles,  Cyril,  the  theologian 
and  Methodius  the  painter,  who  after¬ 
wards  converted  the  Slaves  of  Bohemia. 
These  monks  were  natives  of  Salonica, 
and  the  story  of  their  mission  to  King 
Boris  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated 
here.  It  was  the  skill  of  the  painter, 
who  pictured  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
rather  than  the  arguments  of  the  theolo¬ 
gian,  which  converted  the  king,  and 
through  him  the  nation. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom  at  that 
time  was  Preslava,  a  city  near  Shumla. 
There  is  no  connected  history  of  the 
Bulgarian  Kingdom,  a  fact  which  is  less 
■surprising  when  we  reflect  how  little  is 
known  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  even  of 
•events  like  the  sieges  of  Constantinople 


by  the  Saracens,  whose  defeat  saved  Eu¬ 
rope  from  Mohammedanism  ;  but  many 
important  facts  in  regard  to  the  Bulga¬ 
rians  may  be  gleaned  from  Byzantine 
history  and  from  Slavic  writers.  The 
first  Bulgarian  Krai  who  assumed  the 
title  of  King  was  Terbel,  who  was  re¬ 
warded  by  the  Emperor  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  about  the 
year  715,  for  the  service  which  he  had 
rendered  in  defeating  the  Saracens. 
The  Emperor  Nicephorus  invaded  Bul¬ 
garia  in  81 1,  but  was  defeated  near 
Shumla  by  King  Krum  and  slain,  with 
many  of  his  nobles.  Two  years  later 
Krum  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  ravaged  the  surrounding 
country.  In  913,  Simeon,  the  greatest 
of  the  Bulgarian  kings,  besieged  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  compelled  the  Greeks 
to  submit  to  the  terms  of  peace  which  he 
imposed.  He  ruled  over  Bulgaria, 
Thrace,  Servia,  and  Croatia.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  the  Greeks 
conquered  the  country,  but  it  was  al¬ 
most  immediately  freed  by  King  Sam¬ 
uel,  whose  capital  was  at  Ochrida  in 
Macedonia,  and  who  waged  a  fierce  war 
with  the  Empire  for  nearly  forty  years. 
The  Greeks  finally  triumphed  in  1019 
under  the  Empieror  Basil,  who  was  sur- 
named  the  “  Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians.” 
It  was  he  who  put  out  the  eyes  of  15,- 
000  Bulgarian  prisoners,  leaving  one  in 
each  hundred  with  a  single  eye  to  con¬ 
duct  his  blind  companions  home.  For 
nearly  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  the 
Bulgarian  Kingdom  was  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  Empire,  but  no 
effectual  measures  were  taken  to  bring 
the  people  under  the  yoke  of  the  law, 
and  it  became  independent  again  in  1186 
under  King  Assen,  whose  capital  was 
Timova.  This  king  utterly  routed  the 
armies  of  the  Emperor  Isaac  Angelus, 
and  compelled  him  to  recognize  his  in¬ 
dependence.  The  kingdom  was  consol¬ 
idated  by  the  skill  and  power  of  Ivan, 
the  sucessor  of  Assen,  who  is  known  in 
European  history  as  Calo-John,  or  John 
the  Handsome.  He  determined  to  cut 
every  link  which  bound  him  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  from  whom  he  received  a 
royal  title  and  a  Latin  archbishop  ;  but 
in  1205,  disgusted  at  the  pretensions  of 
Baldwin,  the  Latin  Emperor  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  he  allied  himself  with  the 
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Greeks,  defeated  the  Latins,  took  Bald¬ 
win  prisoner,  and  held  him  until  his 
death,  in  spite  of  the  orders  and  prayers 
of  the  Pope.  He  also  defeated  and 
killed  Boniface,  King  of  Salonica. 

His  successor,  Ivan  Assen  II.,  be¬ 
sieged  Constantinople  and  carried  on  in¬ 
cessant  wars,  now  with  the  Greeks,  and 
now  with  the  Latins,  seeking  to  weaken 
both  and  seize  the  Empire  of  the  East 
for  himself  ;  but  his  sudden  death  in 
1 241  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  schemes; 
and  a  stronger  than  Greek  or  Bulgarian 
was  soon  to  appear  and  subdue  them 
both.  The  last  of  the  Bulgarian  kings 
was  Ivan  Shishman  (Shishman  is  a  Tur¬ 
kish  word,  meaning  “  fat”),  who,  after 
resistii>g  the  Turks,  sometimes  by  craft 
and  sometimes  on  the  battle-field,  was 
finally  captured  in  his  last  stronghold  on 
the  Danube  in  1393.  His  kingdom  was 
annexed  to  the  New  Ottoman  Empire. 

No  nation  was  ever  more  thoroughly 
conquered.  For  almost  500  years  they 
submitted  quietly  to  the  Turkish  rule, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  any  effort  on 
their  part  to  throw  it  off  and  regain  their 
independence.  Many  of  them  became 
Mohammedans,  and  are  now  known  as 
Pomaks,  but  most  of  them  submitted  to 
every  indignity  rather  than  give  up  their 
Christian  faith.  At  the  time  of  the 
Greek  revolution  some  efforts  w’ere 
made  by  the  Bulgarians  to  aid  the 
Greeks,  and  when  the  Russians  occu¬ 
pied  the  country,  some  ”  atrocities” 
were  committed  ujxm  the  Turks  in  sev¬ 
eral  towns,  but  there  was  nothing  which 
could  be  called  a  rebellion.  There  was 
not  even  an  inclination  to  aid  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  All  life  and  hope  had  been 
crushed  out  of  the  people  by  the  weight 
of  the  Turkish  yoke. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  these  cen¬ 
turies  may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
King  Boris,  after  his  conversion,  negoti¬ 
ated  with  Rome  and  Constantinople,  but 
finally  accepted  an  archbishop  from  the 
Patriarch.  In  the  time  of  Simeon  there 
was  a  Bulgarian  Patriarch  at  Preslava, 
independent  of  Constantinople.  Sam¬ 
uel  transferred  the  Patriarch  to  Ochrida. 
Assen  recognized  the  Pope,  and  received 
a  Latin  archbishop  at  Tirnova.  At  the 
time  of  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  Patri¬ 
arch,  who  was  again  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  was  transferred  to  Ochrida, 
where  he  continued  until  1777,  when 


the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  succeed¬ 
ed,  by  intrigues  with  the  Turks,  in  se¬ 
curing  the  abolition  of  this  see,  annex¬ 
ing  it  to  his  own  jurisdiction.  This  was 
the  end  of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  which 
survived  the  Kingdom  almost  four  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  was  no  doubt  the  means 
of  preserving  the  Bulgarian  nation  from 
destruction.  It  is  believed  by  many 
that  the  absorption  of  the  Bulgarian 
Church  was  a  part  of  a  grand  scheme 
for  Hellenizing  all  the  Christians  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
restoration  of  the  Greek  Empire.  This 
is  fKJSsible,  for  this  idea  has  been  cher¬ 
ished  by  the  Greeks  ever  since  the  fail 
of  Constantinople  ;  but  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Patri¬ 
archate  will  be  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  immediate  motive  was  a  desire 
to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Pattiarch. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Bulgarian  Church  and  Kingdom  has 
been  given  here  simply  as  a  necessary 
introduction  to  the  history  of  the  na¬ 
tional  awakening,  which  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  Europe  in  1859,  but 
which  had  really  commenced  many 
years  before. 

It  was  supposed  for  some  years  to  be 
simply  an  ecclesiastical  contest  with  the 
Greek  Patriarch,  and  to  some  extent  it 
was  so.  It  was  inevitable,  from  the  very 
constitution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  recognizes  the  Patriarch  as  the 
civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  head  of 
a  National  Church,  that  the  first  return 
of  national  consciousness  should  bring 
the  people  into  conflict  with  their  bish¬ 
ops,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Patri¬ 
arch,  not  on  account  of  their  piety,  but 
for  their  supposed  skill  in  political  in¬ 
trigue.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
motive  for  suppressing  the  Bulgarian 
Patriarchate,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  aim  of  the  Greeks  since  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  They  have  sought  by  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  to  destroy  the  Bulgarian  na¬ 
tionality,  and  have  made  use  of  the 
Church  for  this  purpose.  Greek  bish¬ 
ops  were  appointed  everywhere,  whose 
chief  work  was  to  Hellenize  the  Bulga¬ 
rians,  to  substitute  Greek  books,  schools, 
and  religious  rites  for  Bulgarian  ;  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  make  the  people 
believe  that  they  were  Greeks.  There 
was  at  first  but  little  opposition  to  this 
attempt  ;  and  the  unimportant  conspira- 
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cies  at  Tirnova  in  1840,  and  at  Sofia  in 

1844,  were  more  Greek  than  Bulgarian. 
Had  the  bishops  been  better  or  wiser 
men  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have 
brought  about  a  hearty  alliance  between 
the  two  nationalities.  There  were,  of 
course,  always  some  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Bulgarian  race,  and  among  them  men 
who  remembered  their  nationality  and 
protested  against  the  Greeks.  The 
Bishop  of  Vratza  was  one,  and  he  was 
exiled  in  1800.  Neophyte  Bosveli,  of 
Kotel,  was  exiled  for  the  same  reason  in 

1845,  and  in  1846  Hilarion,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  the  leader  of  the  Bulga¬ 
rian  movement.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  general  dissatisfaction  among 
the  people  before  1840  ;  but  from  that 
time  petitions  were  constantly  coming  to 
the  Porte  and  the  Patriarchate  for  the 
removal  of  bishops.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  very  little  attention  was  paid 
to  them.  About  this  time  a  determined 
effort  was  made  by  a  Bulgarian  named 
Rakovsky,  of  Kotel,  to  awaken  the  na¬ 
tional  spirit  of  the  people.  He  was  ed¬ 
ucated  at  .\thens  and  Paris,  and  was  in 
the  Turkish  service  at  Constantinople. 
About  1845  he  went  to  Austria,  and,  af¬ 
ter  some  years,  established  a  newspaper 
at  Novisat,  in  Croatia,  which  was  print¬ 
ed  in  French  and  Bulgarian,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  rouse  the  Bulgarians  to  action. 
It  was  secretly  circulated  all  through  the 
provinces,  and  widely  read.  It  was  no 
doubt  one  of  the  influences  which  led 
the  Bulgarians  to  establish  schools  and 
cultivate  their  own  language,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  it  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
revolutionary  committee  at  Bucharest ; 
but  this  was  in  1865. 

It  was  the  Crimean  war  which  finally 
brought  the  Bulgarian  movement  to  a 
head.  Its  influence  upon  the  people 
themselves  was  very  great.  It  roused 
their  hopes,  quickened  their  intellectual 
life,  excited  their  interest  in  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  directed  attention  to 
their  own  inferiority.  But  it  had  a  still 
more  important  influence  upon  their  des¬ 
tiny.  The  Turkish  Government,  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  had  found  the  Bulgarians 
thoroughly  loyal,  while  the  Greeks  had 
made  no  secret  of  their  sympathy  with 
Russia.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
Patriarch  was  ordered  to  call  an  assem¬ 
bly  to  reform  the  Church  and  satisfy  the 
complaints  of  the  Bulgarians  against 


their  bishops.  The  Porte  was  anxious 
to  reward  the  Bulgarians  for  their  loyal¬ 
ty,  and  increase  their  influence  in  the 
Holy  Synod,  as  the  best  means  of  check¬ 
ing  the  revolutionary  influence  of  the 
Church.  After  many  difficulties  and 
delays,  this  assembly  finally  met  in 
1858  ;  but  the  Patriarch  managed  to 
have  Bulgaria  represented  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  Greeks.  There  were  but  three 
Bulgarian  members,  and  one  of  these 
was  the  servant  of  the  Greek  Bishop  of 
Widin.  They  were  refused  a  hearing, 
and  their  demand  for  an  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Synod  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt,  although  they  constituted  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Tur¬ 
key.  This  refusal  to  listen  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  demands  of  the  Bulgarians  not  only 
roused  the  nation  to  defend  its  rights, 
but  also  offended  the  Sublime  Porte,  and 
led  the  Turks  to  support  the  Bulgarians. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Bulgarian 
Question.  The  Greeks  were  warmly 
supported  by  Russia,  and  felt  strong 
enough  to  refuse  all  compromise.  The 
Bulgarians  had  but  little  faith  in  the 
friendship  of  the  Porte,  or  in  their  own 
strength,  and  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  accept  a  small  part  of  what  they  de¬ 
manded.  A  conciliatory  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Patriarch  would  have  quiet¬ 
ed  the  agitation,  and  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  once  ;  but  he  chose  the  opposite 
course,  and  the  breach  grew  wider  every 
day. 

An  important  influence  was  exerted 
upon  the  Bulgarians  at  this  time  by  the 
establishment  of  American  missionaries 
in  Bulgaria.  They  opened  schools,  cir¬ 
culated  the  Scriptures  and  other  books 
in  the  Bulgarian  language,  and  did  all  in 
their  power  to  rouse  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  people.  The  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance  also  interested  itself  to  prevent  the 
exile  of  the  three  bishops  who  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Bulgarians  in  this  contro¬ 
versy. 

At  this  crisis  these  bishops  showed 
more  than  ordinary  courage,  virtue,  and 
honesty.  When  they  appealed  to  the 
foreign  Ambassadors  for  support  they 
■  were  informed  that  they  might  secure 
not  only  their  personal  liberty,  but  the 
complete  emancipation  of  their  people, 
by  declaring  themselves  Protestants  or 
Catholics.  The  most  tempting  offers 
were  made  to  them  on  behalf  of  the 
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Pope  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  but 
they  had  the  courage  to  refuse  and 
suffer  persecution.  They  knew  that 
their  people  were  Orthodox,  and  that  a 
nominal  adhesion  to  any  other  Church 
would  only  divide  the  nation  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  real  reform  which  they  desired. 
So  they  were  imprisoned  and  exiled. 
1  he  Porte  could  not  protect  them  with¬ 
out  infringing  upon  the  recognized  rights 
of  the  Church,  This  at  once  roused 
and  united  the  Bulgarian  people,  who 
drove  off  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  and 
went  without  bishops  for  ten  years. 

The  combat  went  on  slowly  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  with  varying  fortune,  but 
throughout  Bulgaria  the  people  seemed 
to  be  inspired  with  the  single  thought  of 
educating  their  young  men.  Schools  of 
a  high  order  were  established  and  main¬ 
tained  by  voluntary  contributions  in  all 
the  principal  towns.  Literary  societies 
were  formed.  Young  men  were  sent  to 
Russia,  where  they  were  generally  sup¬ 
ported  by  charitable  individuals,  also  to 
Constantinople,  especially  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Robert  College,  and  to  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  to  secure  a  higher  edu¬ 
cation  than  could  be  given  in  Bulgaria. 
Newspapers  were  established,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  provide  the  people 
with  books.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
nation  ever  made  such  rapid  progress  as 
did  the  Bulgarians  during  these  years  of 
conflict  with  the  Patriarch.  It  finally 
became  evident  to  the  Patriarch  and  to 
the  Porte  that  something  must  be  done. 
A  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Turkish  Government  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Fuad  Pacha,  the  Grand  Vizier, 
was  President,  and  Greeks  and  Bulga¬ 
rians  were  both  represented.  On  the 
removal  of  Fuad  Pacha,  Aali  Pacha  took 
his  place.  The  negotiations  were  long 
and  complicated,  but  Aali  Pacha  finally 
presented  two  projects,  and  invited  the 
parties  to  choose  between  them.  The 
Greeks  rejected  both,  but  the  Bulga¬ 
rians  accepted  one,  which  had  been 
originally  suggested  by  the  Greek  Patri¬ 
arch  Gregorius,  but  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Synod.  After  some  delay  Aali 
Pacha  issued  a  Firman  for  the  execution 
of  the  project  accepted  by  the  Bulga¬ 
rians.  But  the  opposition  of  the  Greeks, 
supported  by  Russia,  was  so  vigorous, 
that  it  remained  a  dead  letter.  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  carry  it  out,  and  ne¬ 


gotiations  between  the  parties  continued. 
The  excitement  throughout  the  country 
meanwhile  increased,  and  a  serious  riot 
took  place  in  Constantinople,  w’hen  the 
Bulgarians  attempted  to  celebrate  Epi¬ 
phany  in  their  own  church  in  opposition 
to  the  orders  of  the  Patriarch. 

Mahmoud  Neddim  Pacha  was  then 
Grand  Vizier,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  Achmet  Vefik  Effendi,  his  Musteshar, 
he  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  the 
Finnan  and  the  appointment  of  a  Bulga¬ 
rian  Exarch.  The  Firman  did  not  con¬ 
template  anything  more  than  a  partial 
separation  of  the  Bulgarians  from  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch, 
to  whom  the  Exarch  was  subordinate  : 
but  the  Greeks  responded  to  the  Firman 
by  excommunicating  the  Exarch  and  all 
those  Bulgarians  who  should  recognize 
his  authority,  and  declaring  them  schis¬ 
matics.  No  reply  to  the  notification  of 
this  action  has  ever  been  received  by  the 
Patriarch  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  ;  but,  so  far  as  is 
known,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
serious  blunder.  But  it  had  its  design¬ 
ed  effect.  It  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Turks  to  execute  the  Firman,  and 
carried  the  conflict  between  Greek  and 
Bulgarian  into  every  town  and  village 
where  both  nationalities  were  represent¬ 
ed.  It  was  a  delicate  situation  for  the 
Turks.  They  had  encouraged  the  Bul¬ 
garians  and  led  them  on  to  this  point. 
Now  they  had  to  decide  whether  they 
would  recognize  the  action  of  the  Greeks 
and  treat  the  Bulgarians  as  schismatics, 
or  whether  they  would  ignore  that  action 
and  execute  the  Firman,  which  Avas 
based  upon  the  theory  that  the  Bulga¬ 
rians  were  still  a  part  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  If  they  took  the  former  course, 
then  they  must  allow  both  Greek  and 
Bulgarian  bishops  in  every  city  and  in 
every  Government  Council  in  Bulgaria. 
If  the  latter,  then  the  Firman  decreed 
that  the  bishops  must  be  Greek  or  Bul¬ 
garian,  as  the  majority  of  the  population 
was  of  one  or  the  other  nationalitv. 
This  was  what  the  Bulgarians  demand¬ 
ed,  but  the  Greeks  protested  against  de¬ 
livering  Orthodox  Greeks  over  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  excommunicated  Bul¬ 
garian  bishop. 

The  Turks  followed  their  usual  pol¬ 
icy.  They  decided  nothing.  They  en¬ 
couraged  negotiations  between  the  par- 
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ties,  and  trusted  to  Kismet  to  find  some 
solution  for  the  difficulty.  But  mean¬ 
while  the  excitement  in  the  provinces 
was  daily  increasing.  The  partial  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Firman  had  sent  Bulgarian 
^bishops  to  a  number  of  important  sees  ; 
the  Exarch  had  been  recognized  ;  the 
Patriarch  no  longer  exercised  any  con¬ 
trol  over  the  Bulgarians  ;  but  still  noth¬ 
ing  was  settled. 

Just  at  this  time  Mahmoud  Neddim 
Pacha  was  exiled  and  Mithad  came  into 
power.  Soon  after,  the  Sultan  was  de¬ 
posed,  and  all  w-as  confusion,  but  Mit¬ 
had  refused  to  execute  the  Firman,  and 
used  all  his  influence  to  excite  the  ani¬ 
mosity  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Bulga¬ 
rians.  At  the  time  of  the  Conference  of 
Constantinople  the  Bulgarian  Exarch 
was  the  only  ecclesiastic  who  had  the 
courage  to  brave  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  and  refuse  to  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  European  Powers.  He 
was  exiled  and  deposed  by  the  Porte, 
and  there  was  some  question  of  abolish¬ 
ing  the  Church,  but  another  Exarch  was 
chosen,  and  the  question  of  the  status  of 
the  Bulgarian  Church  remains  unsettled 
to  this  day. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  summer  of  1875, 
the  insurrection  broke  out  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  It  \vas  chiefly  the  result 
of  Austrian  intrigue,  and  was  supported 
by  Austrian  money  and  sympathy.  The 
Bulgarians  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
Church  question,  which  originated  with 
the  Turks  themselves,  was  in  no  sense 
political,  and  the  Bulgarians  had  no 
thought  of  rebellion.  A  revolutionary 
committee  was  organized  at  Bucharest 
m  1865,  composed  of  young  men,  who 
were  in  part  disciples  of  Rakovsky  and 
in  part  Socialists.  This  committee  va¬ 
ried  in  numbers  and  in  personality  from 
year  to  year,  but  it  was  generally 
made  up  of  criminals  who  had  escaped 
from  Turkey,  of  Bulgarian  students  who 
had  been  expelled  from  Russia  for  their 
Nihilist  views,  and  occasionally  of  young 
men  of  good  character  who  had  fled  from 
Bulgaria  to  escape  punishment  for  polit¬ 
ical  crimes  which  they  had  not  commit¬ 
ted.  It  was  strictly  a  Bulgarian  associa¬ 
tion,  but  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  affiliat¬ 
ed  to  the  “  International.”  Its  influ¬ 
ence  in  Bulgaria  was  very  limited,  and 
the  better  class  of  Bulgarians  at  Bucha¬ 


rest  had  no  sympathy  with  it ;  but  it  was 
very  active,  and  its  agents  labored  in¬ 
cessantly  to  establish  committees  in  the 
Bulgarian  towns.  A  man  called  “the 
deacon,”  whose  name  was  Lefsky,  was 
their  chief  agent  for  many  years,  but  he 
was  finally  caught  and  hung.  He  had 
some  success  in  gaining  over  boys  and 
young  men  who  had  nothing  to  lose, 
and  committees  were  organized  from 
this  material  in  many  towns  ;  but  the 
respectable  classes  had  nothing  to  do 
w'ith  them,  and  the  peasants  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  them.  The  general  plan  of 
the  committee  w'as  to  send  over  a  band 
from  Roumania  every  year  or  two  to 
create  disturbance,  rouse  the  suspicion 
of  the  Turks,  cause  the  arrest  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  innocent  persons,  and  thus  rouse 
the  i>eople  to  desperation  and  revolt. 
The  first  inroad  was  made  in  1867,  and 
their  expectations  were  fully  satisfied  by 
the  fierce  and  indiscriminate  manner  in 
which  Mithad  Pacha  undertook  to  strike 
terror  into  the  Bulgarians.  Another 
raid  was  made  in  1870,  another  still  in 
1875.  In  both  these  cases  the  utmost 
severity  was  exercised  by  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  a  great  number  of  per¬ 
fectly  innocent  persons  were  hung  or 
exiled  to  the  fortresses  of  Asia.  Still 
there  was  no  general  excitement  among 
the  people  and  no  thought  of  revolt,  ex¬ 
cept  among  a  few  hot-headed  young 
men,  who  were  ready  for  anything,  but 
who  had  neither  money  nor  influence. 
The  whole  attention  of  the  people  was 
concentrated  upon  the  pending  ecclesi¬ 
astical  question. 

But  the  revolt  in  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  had  excited  the  hopes  of  Servia, 
and  the  Bucharest  Committee  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  new  efforts  to  organize 
an  outbreak  in  Roumelia  to  support  the 
Servians,  as  soon  as  they  should  declare 
war  with  Turkey.  In  the  autumn  of 
1875,  two  Bulgarian  spies,  in  the  employ 
of  the  Turks,  reported  the  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  at  Eski  Zagraa  ;  and  many 
persons  were  imprisoned  and  exiled.  It 
was  true  that  agents  of  the  Bucharest 
Committee  were  in  the  town,  and  that  it 
•was  known  to  many  Bulgarians  that  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  organize  an  in¬ 
surrection,  but  beyond  this  there  was  no 
conspiracy  there.  At  this  time  all  the 
plans  of  the  Bucharest  Committee  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
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ment,  but  nothing  was  done  during  the 
winter  to  interfere  with  them.  They 
were  allowed  to  go  on  and  gain  as  many 
adherents  as  they  could.  The  Turkish 
population  however  was  greatly  excited, 
and  made  every  preparation  for  civil 
war.  This  reacted  upon  the  Christians, 
and  led  many  who  had  before  opposed 
all  such  attempts,  to  sympathize  with 
the  preparations  made  by  the  commit¬ 
tees  ;  but  still  the  mass  of  the  people 
remained  hostile  to  the  movement. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1876  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Philippopolis  telegraphed  to 
Constantinople  that  there  would  soon 
be  trouble  in  his  province,  but  that  he 
would  guarantee  the  peace  if  he  could 
have  a  reinforcement  of  one  battalion  of 
cavalry.  This  demand  was  repeated 
several  times,  but  no  attention  was  paid 
to  it.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  outbreak,  but,  for  some  reason, 
it  was  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise. 
There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to 
the  motives  which  led  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  this  course,  and  those 
who  see  the  hand  of  Russia  in  every¬ 
thing  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of 
General  Ignatieff  ;  but  the  probability  is 
that  the  Turks  foresaw  that  a  war  with 
Servia  was  inevitable,  and  feared  that, 
when  it  broke  out,  it  would  be  followed 
by  a  rebellion  in  Roumelia,  which  would 
cut  the  Turkish  line  of  communication 
with  the  frontier.  It  was  thought  better 
to  encourage  a  weak  insurrection  before 
the  war,  and  then  put  it  down  in  such  a 
way  as  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  prevent  any  possibility 
of  trouble  afterwards. 

If  this  was  the  plan,  it  was  a  success, 
but  there  was  a  recoil  upon  which  the 
Turks  had  not  counted.  They  had 
taken  every  precaution  against  publicity 
which  was  possible  ;  all  communication 
with  the  province  was  cut  off  ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  the  whole  civilized 
world  was  excited  by  the  story  of  the 
Bulgarian  massacres,  and  Turkey  was 
irrevocably  condemned.  For  her  it  was 
a  fatal  blunder  for  which  nothing  could 
atone.  She  lost  the  protection  of  Eng¬ 
land.  She  was  condemned  by  Europe. 
She  was  left  to  contend  alone  with  Rus¬ 
sia.  She  was  dismembered  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Berlin,  because  public  opinion 
would  not  tolerate  a  Government  which 
had  deliberately  planned  and  executed 


the  Bulgarian  massacres.  England 
sought  to  save  Turkey  in  the  autumn  of 
1876,  and  again  at  the  Conference. 
Even  Sir  Henry  Elliot  used  all  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  summer  to  put  an  end  to 
these  atrocities  ;  but  all  this  friendly 
counsel  was  wasted,  and,  to  this  day, 
the  Turks  cannot  understand  how  they 
lost  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the 
Western  Powers. 

The  result  astonished  the  Bulgarians 
almost  as  much  as  it  did  the  Turks. 
There  are  many  who  seem  to  suppose 
that  these  people  deliberately  had  them¬ 
selves  massacred  in  order  to  secure  the 
sympathy  of  Europe.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  They  de¬ 
tested  the  Turkish  rule,  as  do  all  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  but  they 
had  no  hope  of  escaping  from  it.  The 
insignificant  insurrection  in  the  province 
of  Philippopolis  was  the  |work  of  the 
Bucharest  Committee,  and  was  led  by  an 
enthusiastic  young  Bulgarian  who  called 
himself  Benkovski,  a  native  of  Kopriv- 
shtitza.  No  doubt  he,  and  the  boys 
and  peasants  who  followed  him,  imag¬ 
ined  that  they  could  rouse  the  nation 
and  drive  out  the  Turks,  or  at  least 
maintain  themselves  until  war  was  de¬ 
clared  by  Servia  ;  but  the  people  gen¬ 
erally  had  no  sympathy  with  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
defending  themselves  against  the  Turks. 

While  the  massacres  were  going  on. 
the  Bulgarians  made  no  appeal  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  had  no  idea  that  Europe  had 
any  interest  in  them.  A  single  man  in 
Philippopolis  found  means  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  facts  secretly  to  a  friend  in 
Constantinople,  who  gave  them  to  the 
correspondents  of  the  Times  and  the 
Daily  News,  and  at  the  same  time  com¬ 
municated  them  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  mas¬ 
sacres  in  May  until  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Baring  and  Mr.  Schuyler  in  Philippopo¬ 
lis  in  July,  the  feeling  of  the  people  was 
of  utter  hopelessness  and  helplessness. 
In  September,  when  it  became  known 
that  their  sufferings  had  excited  intense 
sympathy  in  England,  then,  for  the  first 
time,  they  began  to  hope  that  all  this 
blood  had  not  been  shed  in  vain — tha 
there  was  a  possibility  of  securing  some 
degree  of  self-government.  In  January, 
1877,  they  would  have  accepted  the  plan 
of  the  Conference  with  grateful  enthusi- 
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asm.  It  was  not  until  the  Russian 
armies  had  crossed  the  Danube  that 
they  began  to  hope  for  deliverance  from 
Turkish  rule.  Then  large  numbers 
joined  the  Russian  army  as  volunteers, 
and  General  Skobeloff  testifies  that  he 
had  no  better  or  braver  soldiers.  Rut 
the  horrors  of  that  summer  effaced  all 
recollection  of  the  massacres  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  There  was  a  reign  of  terror 
in  Roumelia,  after  General  Gourko’s 
raid  across  the  Balkans,  which  rivalled 
the  most  terrible  scenes  of  the  Greek 
Revolution. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Suleiman 
Pacha  deliberately  undertook  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  Christian  population  and  ex¬ 
ecute  the  oft-repeated  threat,  that  when 
the  Turks  left  Roumelia  they  would 
leave  nothing  but  a  desert  behind  them. 
How  far  he  acted  under  orders  from 
Constantinople  is  a  disputed  question, 
but  he  claims  to  have  done  nothing  with¬ 
out  the  express  approval  of  the  Sultan. 

When  the  war  was  over  and  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Stephanos  had  been 
signed,  the  Bulgarians  believed  that 
their  freedom  from  Turkish  rule  had 
been  secured.  They  were  not  altogether 
satisfied,  because  a  part  of  their  territory 
had  been  given  to  Roumania,  and  an¬ 
other  part  to  Servia,  but  they  accepted 
their  freedom  as  cheaply  bought  at  this 
price.  They  had  no  fear  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Berlin,  and  took  no  pains  to  be 
represented  there,  for  they  had  no  idea 
that  the  Powers  who  had  agreed  to  the 
protocol  of  Constantinople  could  have 
any  desire  to  restore  the  Turkish  rule  in 
Bulgaria.  When  the  treaty  was  pub¬ 
lished,  their  surprise  was  almost  as  great 
as  their  disappointment.  They  saw  at 
once  that  these  decisions  were  due  to 
the  influence  of  Austria  and  England  ; 
and  it  was  universally  believed  that  these 
Powers  intended  to  overwhelm  the  Bul¬ 
garian  population  of  Roumelia  by  the 
importation,  not  only  of  the  former 
Turkish  population,  who  had  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  Russian  armies,  but  also 
of  the  whole  Mussulman  population 
from  beyond  the  Balkans. 

Then  commenced  an  agitation,  which 
has  continued  ever  since,  and  which  has 
given  rise  to  many  regrettable  events. 
No  Russian  influence  was  needed  to  fan 
the  flame,  and,  in  fact,  there  has  been 
no  uniform  Russian  policy  in  Bulgaria. 


There  has  been  no  unity  of  opinion  or 
of  action  among  the  Russian  civil  and 
military  authorities.  The  most  contra¬ 
dictory  advice  has  been  given  by  differ¬ 
ent  men,  and  by  the  same  men  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  Not  unfrequently  the  Bul¬ 
garians  have  been  blamed  and  even  pun¬ 
ished  for  doing  exactly  what  they  had  been 
advised  to  do.  Russian  influence  has 
been  diminishing  rather  than  increasing 
since  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
The  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  generals  have  done  much  to  produce 
this  state  of  things.  Still  they  have  gene¬ 
rally  sympathized  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  Bulgarians.  They  have  encouraged 
them  to  resist  the  return  of  the  Turks 
to  Roumelia,  and  have  done  what  they 
could  to  hasten  and  perfect  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  Bulgarian  army.  The  agita¬ 
tion  in  Bulgaria  is  genuine,  spontaneous, 
and,  at  least,  excusable.  The  Bulgari¬ 
ans  have  been  determined  for  months 
to  resist  the  return  of  the  Turkish  troops 
to  the  Balkans.  They  regard  this  occu¬ 
pation  as  an  attempt  to  separate  Bulgaria 
and  Eastern  Roumelia  by  force,  and, 
moreover,  they  foresee  the  evils  which 
must  result  from  the  permanent  encamp¬ 
ment  of  a  large,  hostile  army  in  the 
midst  of  the  quiet  Christian  villages  of 
the  Balkans.  It  is  no  sympathy  with 
Russia,  no  desire  to  resist  the  will  of 
Europe,  no  wish  to  threaten  Constanti¬ 
nople,  that  moves  the  Bulgarians  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
'I'hey  feel  as  any  other  people  would  feel 
whose  fate  had  been  decided  without 
consulting  their  interests  or  their  wishes, 
who  had  been  emancipated  from  a  hated 
despotism  and  were  about  to  be  placed 
under  it  again  by  force,  who  had  realiz¬ 
ed  the  hope  of  a  united  nationality  and 
found  themselves  divided  again  to  grati¬ 
fy  the  ambitious  dreams  of  a  kingdom 
like  Austria.  The  Turks  can  never  re¬ 
gain  possession  of  the  Balkans  except 
by  war,  and  no  one  can  blame  the  Bul¬ 
garians  for  defending  their  country.  On 
the  part  of  the  Turks  the  desire  to  do 
this  is  simply  a  matter  of  pride.  They 
have  no  possible  advantage  to  gain  from 
it.  They  have  not  the  means  to  build 
great  fortresses  and  maintain  a  powerful 
army  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population 
in  the  isolated  passes  of  the  Balkans. 
Such  an  occupation  would  be  of  little 
value  with  Shumla,  Sofia,  and  the  north- 
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ern  slopes  of ’the  Balkan  in  the  hands  of 
an  enemy.  It  would  be  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  position  to  occupy  for  the  defence 
of  Constantinople.  The  chief  result  of 
such  an  occupation  would  be  to  change 
the  Bulgarians  from  the  most  peaceable 
and  un warlike  people  in  European  Tur¬ 
key  into  a  nation  of  soldiers.  This  is  as 
undesiVable  for  Turkey  as  for  Bulgaria. 

The  European  Commission,  which 
has  been  elaborating  a  Constitution  for 
Eastern  Roumelia,  has  no  doubt  done 
its  best  to  give  the  people  as  good  a  gov¬ 
ernment  as  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  would 
allow,  but  it  complains  that  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans  are  ungrateful.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  not  manifested  much  sympathy  for 
the  Commission,  and  would  probably 
have  prevented  its  meeting  at  Philippop- 
olis  if  it  had  not  been  protected  by 
Russian  bayonets,  but  their  hostility  has 
resulted  simply  from  their  desire  to  be 
united  to  Bulgaria.  They  had  no  other 
means  of  protesting  against  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  They  may  have  acted  un¬ 
wisely,  but  no  Englishman  would  think 
of  denying  their  right  to  protest,  or  of 
blaming  them  for  not  gratefully  accepting 
a  government  imposed  upon  them  by 
force. 

Beyond  the  Balkans,  in  Tirnova,  the 
ancient  capital,  an  assembly  met  on 
February  22nd  to  adopt  a  Constitution 
and  choose  a  prince.  This  assembly 
and  its  work  have  been  so  fully  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  correspondents  of  London 
papers  that  nothing  more  needs  to  be 
said  of  it.  Mr.  Pal  grave,  H.B.M.  t'on- 
sul-General,  who  has  been  in  Tirnova 
during  the  session,  reports  most  favora¬ 
bly  of  the  intelligence,  liberality,  and 
good  sense  of  the  members,  whose  chief 
fault  has  been  their  inexperience. 

Much  has  been  written  since  the  mas¬ 
sacres  of  1876  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  Bulgarian  people.  There  has  been 
some  indiscriminate  praise  and  much  un¬ 
qualified  abuse.  But  few  of  these  writ¬ 
ers  have  had  such  personal  knowledge 
of  the  people  as,  could  qualify  them  to 
express  an  opinion.  Newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  have  visited  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  and  many,  perhaps  most  of 
them,  have  expressed  their  opinions  hon¬ 
estly  on  this  subject ;  but  these  opinions 
are  of  little  value,  because  they  were 
necessarily  based  upon  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  people,  under  very  un¬ 


favorable  circumstances.  Many  books 
have  been  written  by  residents  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  many 
cases  they  have  drawn  the  most  false 
and  absurd  conclusions  from  their  local 
experience.  In  one  case  at  least  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  popular  book  has  mistaken  the 
language  and  nationality  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived.  The  most  hon¬ 
est,  impartial,  and  satisfactory  book  is 
that  of  Mrs.  Blunt,  the  wife  of  H.B.M. 
Consul  at  Salonica,  “  Twenty  Years’ 
Residence  among  the  People  of  Tur¬ 
key  but  “  a  Consul’s  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter”  is  not  always  in  a  position  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  peo¬ 
ple  whose  language  she  does  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  of  whom  she  sees  but  little. 

There  are  special  reasons  why  it  is 
dithcult  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  Bulgarians.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  they  have  been  under 
the  bondage  of  the  Turks  for  five  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  under  that  of  the  Patri¬ 
arch  for  a  hundred  years.  Forty  years 
ago  their  condition  was  worse  than  that 
of  the  serfs  of  Russia,  and  it  w'as  almost 
an  insult  to  call  a  man  a  Bulgarian. 
The  awakening  of  national  life  from  this 
sleep  of  centuries  has  been  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  and  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  people  has  gone  on  with  un¬ 
precedented  rapidity,  but  it  had  exerted 
only  a  limited  influence  upon  the  peas¬ 
antry  when  the  disturbances  commenced 
in  1876.  The  progress  of  education  and 
enlightenment  had  been  confined  to  the 
towns  and  larger  villages,  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  liberty, 
and  had  learned  how  to  secure  protec¬ 
tion  for  their  lives,  honor,  and  property 
by  a  judicious  use  of  backsheesh. 

There  are  certain  national  character¬ 
istics  which  may  be  mentioned  as  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Bulgarians,  but  in  many  re¬ 
spects  there  is  a  very  marked  difference 
between  the  peasants  and  the  towns¬ 
people.  As  a  whole,  the  Bulgarians  are 
more  decidedly  Europeans  than  any 
other  nationality  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
They  are  not  unlike  the  Germans.  As 
a  race  they  are  both  industrious  and 
frugal — far  more  so  than  any  other  race 
in  Turkey.  The  latter  of  these  virtues 
is  often  carried  to  an  unpleasant  ex¬ 
treme,  but  the  former  is  seen  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  all  classes.  The  Bulgarian  stu- 
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dent,  for  example,  applies  himself  to  his 
books  with  a  devotion  and  patient  per¬ 
severance  which  more  than  compensate 
for  any  lack  of  brilliancy.  He  gener¬ 
ally  attains  the  highest  rank  in  scholar¬ 
ship  by  means  of  hard  work  rather  than 
from  any  natural  love  of  learning  ;  but 
this  last  will  be  developed  with  the 
growth  of  the  nation.  Thus  far  schools 
have  been  established  chiefly  from  patri¬ 
otic  motives — from  a  feeling  that  it  was 
only  by  education  that  the  people  could 
be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  civilized  na¬ 
tion. 

Another  national  trait  is  obstinacy, 
which  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  an 
excess  of  the  virtue  of  perseverance,  or 
possibly  a  development  of  conservatism. 
'I’he  Bulgarian  is  slow  to  accept  new 
ideas,  but  when  he  has  once  adopted 
them  no  amount  of  persuasion,  persecu¬ 
tion,  or  suffering  will  move  him  to  aban¬ 
don  them.  This  spirit  of  obstinacy  has 
given  the  Bulgarians  the  reputation  of 
being  quarrelsome,  and  in  one  sense 
they  are  so  :  they  are  disputatious  ;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  not  passionate  or  re¬ 
vengeful.  This  spirit  naturally  leads  to 
an  excessive  development  of  individual¬ 
ity,  which  is  at  present  a  source  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  nation,  but  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  disappear,  in  some  measure,  as  the 
necessities  of  national  life  develop  par¬ 
ties,  and  as  certain  men  come  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  leaders. 

The  Bulgarians  are  eminently  religious, 
and  are  virtuous  in  their  family  rela¬ 
tions  ;  but  their  religion  is,  of  course, 
tainted  with  the  superstition  which  is 
always  developed  by  ignorance,  and 
their  morality  is  perverted  by  the  lack 
of  honesty  and  truthfulness  which  is  al¬ 
ways  found  in  a  subject  race.  Still,  in 
all  these  particulars,  they  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  other  Christian  races 
in  Turkey.  In  all  the  Eastern  Churches 
there  is  a  lack  of  spiritual  life,  which  re¬ 
sults  from  the  fact  that  the  ecclesiastical 
organizations  are  rather  political  than 
religious  in  their  character.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Greek  and  Bulga¬ 
rian  Churches,  but  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  among  the  Bulgarians  that  hence¬ 
forth  the  Church  must  devote  itself  to 
spiritual  affairs,  and  abstain  from  all  in¬ 
terference  with  politics.  The  American 
missionaries  in  Bulgaria  have  been  well 
received  by  the  people,  and  have  met 


with  very  little  opposition.  In  the  ex¬ 
clusively  Bulgarian  villages,  where  the 
character  of  the  people  is  best  seen,  the 
tone  of  morality  is  high.  Crime  is  al¬ 
most  unknown.  Poverty  and  drunken¬ 
ness  are  rare,  and  the  family  life  is  pure 
and  civilized,  though  patriarchal  in  its 
character.  The  Bulgarians  are  essenti¬ 
ally  Democratic  in  their  ideas,  although 
there  is  no  inclination  towards  a  Repub¬ 
lican  form  of  Government  as  in  Greece. 
It  is  rather  the  idea  of  social  equality 
and  equal  rights.  They  not  only  have 
no  aristocracy,  but  there  are  no  servile 
expressions  or  elaborate  titles  in  the  Bul¬ 
garian  language.  These  expressions 
have  only  been  used  in  their  relations 
with  the  Turks,  and  this  intercourse  has 
always  been  carried  on  in  the  Turkish 
language.  Such  titles  and  expressions 
are  therefore  associated  in  their  minds 
with  the  hated  despotism  of  their  Mo¬ 
hammedan  oppressors,  and  can  never  be 
applied  to’  Bulgarians.  This  spirit  has 
been  manifested  in  the  assembly  at  Tir- 
nova  in  such  a  manner  as  to  astonish  the 
Russians,  and  it  has  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission  at  Philippopolis. 
Three  years  ago  a  certain  class  of  writers 
represented  the  Bulgarians  as  no  better 
than  sheep.  The  same  writers  now  de¬ 
nounce  them  as  wolves,  always  ready  to 
devour  meek  and  innocent  Turks.  The 
truth  is  simply  this — the  Bulgarian  peas¬ 
ant  has  been  for  five  hundred  years  in 
hopeless  bondage.  He  has  suffered 
from  the  Turks  such  indignities  as  have 
never  been  inflicted  upon  the  Christians 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  has  been  no  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  find  himself  suddenly 
deprived  of  his  property  by  an  edict  of 
which  he  had  never  heard.  It  has  been 
no  rare  occurrence  for  a  Turk  to  mount 
upon  his  back  and  compel  him  to  carry 
him  to  the  next  town.  His  daughters 
were  often  carried  off  by  force  to  "I'urk- 
ish  harems  ;  and  when  a  Moslem  Bey 
entered  his  village,  he  ate  up  his  provis¬ 
ions,  ravished  his  wife  or  daughters,  and 
often  took  his  life.  For  all  this  there 
was  no  redress.  The  Turkish  police 
were  his  worst  enemies.  Within  five 
years  they  have  inflicted  the  most  horri¬ 
ble  tortures  upon  peasants  who  had  not 
the  means  to  pay  their  taxes.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  in  1876,  when  these  out¬ 
rages  were  carried  on  upon  a  larger 
scale,  the  Bulgarians,  in  their  hojreless- 
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ness,  submitted  to  their  fate  very  much 
like  sheep.  It  is  also  true  that  since  the 
war  these  ignorant  peasants  have  often 
revenged  themselves  upon  the  Turks, 
and  have  resisted  their  return  to  Eastern 
Roumelia.  If  this  is  not  very  Chris¬ 
tian,  it  is  at  least  very  human.  ’  These 
Bulgarian  peasants  are  in  fact  neither 
sheep  nor  wolves.  They  are  simply 
men,  possessing  the  good  and  the  bad 
qualities  of  their  race,  debased  by  igno¬ 
rance  and  oppression,  brought  too  sud¬ 
denly  from  bondage  to  comparative  free¬ 
dom,  but  naturally  quiet,  industrious, 
frugal,  and  capable  of  a  higher  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  any  race  in  Turkey. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Bulgarians 
that  the  great  crisis  in  their  history  came 
when  it  did.  They  were  not  ready  for 
it.  Ten  years  longer  under  Turkish 
rule,  especially  if  this  could  have  been 
modified  as  was  proposed  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Constantinople,  would  have 
consolidated  the  nation,  reconciled  the 
Creeks  to  the  idea  of  union  with  the 
Bulgarians,  given  time  for  the  extension 
of  the  public  schools  from  the  towns 
to  the  villages,  and  for  a  more  general 
elevation  of  the  people.  It  would  have 
given  the  people  recognized  and  trusted 
leaders.  There  are  now  many  well-ed¬ 
ucated,  clever  young  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  they  are  not  generally  known, 
and  they  have  not  the  age  and  experi¬ 
ence  which  are  necessary  to  command 
full  respect  and  confidence.  There  are 
men  who  have  local  influence,  but  there 
is  not  one  who  is  recognized  as  a  leader 
of  the  nation.  The  plan  agreed  upon 
by  the  Conference  of  Constantinople 
was  exactly  adapted  to  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  nation.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  have  resulted  in  the  ultimate  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
but  this  change  would  have  come  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  possibly  without  any  war. 
After  the  war  this  scheme  was  impracti¬ 
cable.  Then  the  Bulgaria  of  the  St. 
Stephanos  Treaty,  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions  perhaps,  was  the  best  solution  pos¬ 
sible,  but  it  was  replaced  at  Berlin  by 
an  arrangement  which  was  very  nearly 
the  worst  possible  for  every  one  con¬ 
cerned,  except  Russia  and  Austria.  For 
them  it  has  the  advantage  of  securing 
continued  anarchy  and  confusion  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey. 

Under  this  Berlin  Treaty  it  is  impos¬ 


sible  to  foresee  what  will  be  the  political 
aflinities  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  future. 
Just  now  the  European  Powers  seem  to 
be  vying  with  each  other  in  the  effort  to 
force  the  Bulgarians  to  look  to  Russia  as 
their  only  friend  and  possible  ally.  In 
the  spring  of  1875,  before  the  outbreak 
in  Herzegovina,  I  made  a  tour  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  made  a  special  effort  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
the  different  European  Powers.  I 
found  an  unexpected  unanimity  of  opin¬ 
ion.  The  only  Power  universally  feared 
and  hated  was  Austria.  In  regard  to 
Russia  there  were  various  shades  of 
opinion  ;  but  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  Bulgaria  had  much  to  hope  from 
her  hostility  to  Turkey,  and  much  to 
fear  from  her  ambition  to  extend  her  ter¬ 
ritory.  She  would  no  doubt  improve 
the  first  opportunity  to  deliver  them 
from  the  Turks,  but  she  might  annex 
them  to  herself  afterwards.  They  would 
rather  take  their  chance,  and  wait  for 
Turkey  to  fall  to  pieces,  than  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  Russia  ;  for  it  was  the  real¬ 
ity  of  a  Bulgarian  nation,  and  not  the 
dream  of  Panslavism,  in  which  they  were 
interested.  In  regard  to  England,  the 
question  was  always  asked,  how  it  was 
that  a  free  Christian  State  could  be  the 
ally  and  defender  of  Moslem  despotism  ? 
They  would  prefer  the  friendship  of 
England  to  that  of  any  other  Power,  but 
they  saw  no  hope  of  ever  securing  it. 
After  the  massacres,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Conference,  there  was  a  complete 
change  of  feeling.  The  people  were 
filled  with  hope  that,  at  last,  they  might 
count  upon  the  friendship  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  England  ;  but  the  Congress  at 
Berlin  and  the  alliance  with  Austria  have 
brought  back  the  old  feeling  that  Eng¬ 
lish  diplomacy  is  an  inscrutable  mystery. 
They  manifested  very  little  interest  in 
Italy  or  Germany,  but  France  was  al¬ 
ways  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm.  This 
feeling  in  regard  to  France  seemed  to  re¬ 
sult  in  part  from  the  vigor  with  which 
French  Consuls  defended  the  rights  of 
the  Christians,  but  still  more  from  the 
conduct  of  France  in  the  Italian  war  of 
1859.  The  influence  of  this  war  upon 
the  Christian  nationalities  in  Turkey  has 
not  been  noticed  by  European  writers  ; 
but,  in  fact,  it  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era.  Up  to  that  time  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Turkey  had  no  idea  of  national- 
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ity  as  distinct  from  religion.  A  man 
was  Catholic,  or  Orthodox,  or  Armen¬ 
ian,  or  Protestant ;  but’  no  one  ever 
thought  of  nationality  as  something  dis¬ 
tinct  from  this.  The  very  word  millet, 
which  the  Turks  apply  to  the  Christian 
communities,  and  which  foreigners  tran¬ 
slate  “  nation,”  means  only  a  religious 
sect.  But  the  Franco-Austrian  war 
taught  the  people  of  Turkey  the  new  and 
startling  fact  that  religion  and  national¬ 
ity  were  not  the  same  thing.  From  that 
day  the  Christians  have  been  more  in¬ 
clined  to  tolerate  religious  differences 
and  to  seek  for  national  unity  and  em¬ 
ancipation.  This  change  has  been  very 
marked  among  the  Armenians  ;  but  it 
was  in  European  Turkey  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  idea  was  most  apparent.  It 
impressed  upon  the  Bulgarians  the  fact 
that,  although  they  were  Orthodox,  they 
were  not  Greeks,  and  it  led  them  to  look 
to  France  as  the  champion  of  this  new 
idea  of  nationality.  She  had  gone  to 
war  to  rescue  the  Italians  from  a  bond¬ 
age  like  that  under  which  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans  were  groanirtg  ;  she  might,  at  some 
time,  do  the  same  thing  for  them.  Even 
now  this  feeling  is  prominent,  and  it 
would  be  easy  for  France  to  secure  a 
controlling  influence,  not  only  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  but  in  all  European  Turkey.  The 
present  Government  of  France  has  turn¬ 
ed  its  attention  exclusively  to  the  Greeks, 
and  has  shown  no  inclination  to  favor 
the  Bulgarians  ;  but  no  Bulgarian  would 
object  to  the  annexation  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirus  to  Greece,  and,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  question  of  Macedonia,  there 
is  no  reason  why  France  should  not  ex¬ 
ert  an  equal  influence  over  both  Greeks 
and  Bulgarians. 

Macedonia  is  the  real  battle-ground  of 
these  nationalities.  Both  claim  it,  and 
each  hopes  to  secure  it ;  but  each  fears 
that  it  may  be  appropriated  by  Austria. 
If  it  is  annexed  to  Bulgaria  or  occupied 
by  Austria,  Greece  can  never  expand  in¬ 
to  a  new  Byzantine  Empire  or  realize 
her  “  grand  idea.”  In  view  of  this 
fact,  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
Greeks  to  prove  that  a  majority  of  the 
population  is  Greek,  and  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  is  expended  there  an¬ 
nually  to  extend  the  use  of  the  Greek 
language.  The  Bulgarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  claim  that  more  than  half  of  the 
population  is  Bulgarian,  and  that  not 


more  than  half  of  the  remainder  is 
Greek.  The  American  missionaries  in 
Macedonia  believe  that  this  claim  of  the 
Bulgarians  is  well-founded,  and  base  this 
judgment  upon  the  language  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  which  is  generally  Bulgarian,  and 
upon  the  fact  that  the  people  believe 
themselves  to  be  Bulgarians.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that,  if  it  is  not  appropriated  by 
Austria,  it  will  ultimately  fall  to  Bul¬ 
garia  ;  but,  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
no  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has  suf¬ 
fered  so  much  as  this  unfortunate  prov¬ 
ince.  It  was  provided  in  the  Treaty 
that  reforms  should  be  inaugurated  there 
under  the  direction  of  the  Eastern  Rou- 
melia  Commission,  and  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  this  province  at  once  a 
model  of  good  government  ;  but  thus  far 
nothing  has  been  done.  The  whole  prov¬ 
ince  has  been  given  over  to  anarchy 
and  confusion.  Brigands  and  Bashi- 
bazouks  have  alternately  plundered  and 
massacred  the  people.  And  the  infa¬ 
mous  Chevket  Pacha  was  the  man  cho¬ 
sen  to  restore  order.  He  remained  at 
Monastir  until  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
city  by  the  Mussulman  Beys  themselves. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of 
Macedonia — however  it  may  be  for  the 
interest  of  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Austria, 
and  Russia  to  prolong  this  state  of  an¬ 
archy — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  England 
and  France  will  interest  themselves  in 
securing  the  execution  of  that  part  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  which  promises 
good  government  to  Macedonia. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forecast  the  future  of 
the  Bulgarian  nation.  It  depends  al¬ 
most  equally  upon  the  patience  and 
good-will  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe 
and  upon  the  patience  and  good  sense  of 
the  Bulgarians  themselves.  They  have 
risen  suddenly  to  life  from  a  sleep  of 
centuries  ;  they  have  no  acknowledged 
leaders,  and  but  little  experience  of  self- 
government  ;  they  have  unrealized  hoi>es 
and  ambitions,  and  are  surrounded  by 
watchful  and  hostile  races  ;  they  are 
poor,  and  burdened  with  a  debt  for 
which  they  are  not  responsible  ;  they 
have  not  been  permitted  by  Europe  to 
unite  under  a  single  Government,  but 
have  been  divided  into  five  sections  to 
gratify  the  ambition  or  quiet  the  fears  of 
other  nations.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  owe  all  that  they  have  gained  to  the 
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aid  and  protection  of  other  nations 
rather  than  to  their  own  efforts,  and  the 
opportunity  is  offered  them  of  proving 
to  the  world  that  they  are  worthy  of  its 
confidence  and  support.  They  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  fertile  country,  pro¬ 
tected  from  foreign  invasion  by  a  great 
European  Treaty  ;  they  have  all  the  good 
qualities  of  their  race  to  work  upon,  and 
can  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  its 
development  ;  they  have  nothing  to  pull 
down — they  have  only  to  build  up.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be 


contented  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  or  cease  to  demand 
the  union  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern 
Roumelia.  Europe  expects  this,  and 
will  endure  it  patiently,  but  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans  also  must  patiently  wait  for  the  time 
when  Europe  can  grant  this  boon  with¬ 
out  danger  to  herself.  If  the  Bulga¬ 
rians  use  their  newly-acquired  liberty 
wisely,  the  people  of  England  will  not 
be  the  last  to  sympathize  with  their  aspi¬ 
rations. — Contemporary  Rnnew. 
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“  The  eagle,”  said  one  of  the  wisest 
of  men,  “  does  not  nestle  securely  in  the 
very  bosom  of  Jove,  the  day  on  which 
he  has  quarrelled  with  a  beetle.”  How 
much  more  serious,  however,  is  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  the  royal  bird,  if  he  has 
offended,  not  a  humble  insect,  but  an 
animal  of  a  far  higher  order.  This  was 
the  misfortune  which  befell  Philip  Dor¬ 
mer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
Justly  or  unjustly,  for  we  know  but  one 
side  of  the  story,  he  roused  against  him 
the  anger  of  the  “  literary  whale”  *  of 
his  generation,  and  his  memory  suffers 
from  it  unto  this  day,  in  spite  of  the 
partial  reparation  which  was  made  by 
his  assailant.  It  is  not  my  intention  in 
the  following  paper  to  attempt  to  do 
anything  towards  rehabilitating  Chester¬ 
field,  who  had  unquestionably  his  fair 
share  of  faults.  Persons  who  set  to 
work  to  rehabilitate  damaged  reputa¬ 
tions  are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  attacked 
by  a  dangerous  form  of  the  rabies  bio¬ 
graphical  and  to  confound  truth  and 
falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  in  their 
headlong  advocacy.  The  object  of  the 
following  pages  is  far  more  humble,  and 
purely  practical.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen, 
not  the  least  eminent  of  an  eminent  fam¬ 
ily,  has  adopted,  or  almost  adopted, 
what  appears  to  me  a  monstrously  un¬ 
just  criticism  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  upon  a 
work  of  Chesterfield’s,  which  ought  in 
my  judgment  to  be  far  more  generally 
read  than  it  is  ;  and  I  am  anxious,  by 

•  Peter  Pindar  prophesied  very  truly  of  Bos¬ 
well — 

”  Triumphant  thou  thro’  Time’s  vast  gulf  shalt 
sail, 

The  pilot  of  our  literary  whale.” 


recalling  to  the  attention  of  some  read¬ 
ers  of  this  Review  what  really  was  the 
essential  part  of  the  teaching  of  Ches¬ 
terfield,  to  do  something  towards  mak¬ 
ing  the  study  of  his  Letters  to  his  Son 
what  I  think  they  ought  to  be,  a  regular 
portion  of  the  education  of  every  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  is  likely  to  enter  public  life 
tolerably  early.  Bfeore  going  further, 
however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
admit,  without  any  qualifications,  that 
the  book  has  some  very  grave  defects. 
These  fall  for  the  most  part  under  three 
heads. 

1st.  There  are  a  number  of  coarse  ex¬ 
pressions  and  allusions  thinly  scattered 
through  the  four  volumes  which  are,  al¬ 
though  they  occur  in  all  the  light  litera¬ 
ture  of  last  century,  not  the  less  repug¬ 
nant  to  modern  eyes  and  ears. 

2nd.  The  whole  book  is  pitched,  so 
to  speak,  an  octave  too  low,  if  not  for 
the  day  in  which  it  was  written,  at  least 
for  that  in  which  we  have  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  live.  A  man  of  the  world,  as 
shrewd  as  Chesterfield,  would  in  the 
year  1879  have  grasped  the  truth  that  to 
make  an  assured  and  honorable  success 
in  politics  now,  a  character  ought  to  be 
broader  and  deeper  than  that  on  the 
building  up  of  which  he  labored  so  as¬ 
siduously.  There  must  be  just  as  much 
shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
as  ever,  in  the  composition  of  the  poli¬ 
tician  who  is  to  play  at  the  gold  table 
and  to  win  ;  but  there  must  be,  in  an 
age  when  great  masses  are  to  be  moved, 
a  good  deal  more  enthusiasm,  a  good 
deal  more  sympathy,  and  a  good  deal 
more  poetry. 

3rd.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  pas- 
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sages  which  inculcate  what  w’e  have 
happily  learned  to  think  a  most  detesta¬ 
ble  morality.  Chesterfield  drew  a  broad 
distinction  between  ordinary  dissipation 
and  the  gallantry  which  the  practice  of 
his  times  authorised  in  all  continental 
countries,  and  to  this  topic  he  recurs 
with  provoking  frequency. 

If  1  were  engaged  in  estimating  his 
character,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lin¬ 
ger  on  this  disagreeable  subject,  and  to 
inquire  what  weight  ought  to  be  given 
to  it  in  balancing  his  faults  against  his 
virtues.  I  cannot,  however,  make  it  too 
clear  that  I  am  not  engaged  in  estimat¬ 
ing  his  character.  That  was  done  very 
well  more  than  a  generation  ago  by  the 
late  Lord  Stanhope  in  his  History,  and 
by  Mr.  Hayward  in  an  Essay  which  has 
been  reprinted. 

My  object  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  purely 
practical  one.  To  examine,  namely, 
how  far  his  Letters  to  his  can  be 
made  useful  at  the  present  day,  and  it 
fortunately  happens  that  all  his  bad 
morality  may,  for  that  particular  pur* 
.pose,  be  left  on  one  side.  “No  one,” 
says  an  eminent  legal  w-riter,  “  however 
feloniously  disposed,  can  run  away  with 
an  acre  of  land,”  and  it  is  not  less  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  young  gentleman  on  his 
grand  tour,  however  lax  may  be  his 
principles,  could  form  in  every  capital 
which  he  entered  those  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  with  ladies  of  position  and  reputa¬ 
tion  which  Chesterfield  is  always  press¬ 
ing  upon  his  son  ;  although  he  would 
find  it  but  too  easy,  if  he  had  a  turn 
that  way,  to  indulge  in  those  grosser 
forms  of  vice  which  Chesterfield  so  just¬ 
ly  and  so  continually  reprobates.  The 
society  in  which  Philip  Stanhope  moved 
is  as  dead  as  the  Heptarchy,  and  we 
may  treat  the  objectionable  passages  in 
the  Letters  as  simply  non-existent. 

As  to  how  far  Chesterfield’s  views 
with  regard  to  the  women  of  his  own 
day  squared  with  the  facts,  it  is  beside 
my  purpose  to  inquire  ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  any  one  who,  professing  to  be  a 
man  of  the  world,  repeated  these  views 
as  the  result  of  his  own  observations  on 
good  society  in  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  would,  ipso  facto,  prove  that  he 
usurped  a  title  to  which  he  had  no 
shadow  of  claim,  and  drew  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  not  from  the  experience  of  life, 
but  either  from  books  or  from  his  own 


extremely  foolish  inner  consciousness. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there  can¬ 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  any 
young  man  of  adequate  merit  and  posi¬ 
tion,  who  was  properly  introduced,  and 
would  take  a  little  trouble,  could  now 
pass  from  capital  to  capital,  living  every¬ 
where  in  the  society  of  women  who 
would  do  all  for  his  manners  that  Ches¬ 
terfield  desired,  and  more  even  for  his 
mind  and  his  morals  than  they  did  for 
his  manners. 

Before  we  can  estimate  Chesterfield’s 
educational  ideas  correctly  we  must  un¬ 
derstand  what  he  propKJsed  to  effect. 
He  proposed,  then,  to  make  his  natural 
son,  Philip  Stanhope, — a  youth  of  fair, 
but  not  shining  abilities,  cursed  by  na¬ 
ture  with  curiously  ungainly  manners, — 
an  all-accomplished  man,  worthy  to 
stand  in  the  first  rank  of  politics,  now  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
now  as  a  negotiator  at  foreign  courts, 
now  as  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  now  as  Secretary 
of  State.  He  wished  to  do  this  in  an 
age  when  personal  influences  were  much 
more  powerful  than  they  are  in  our  day, 
when  the  people  had  very  little  power, 
when  the  idea  of  a  Frenchman’s  fighting 
for  “  la  patrie”  as  he  would  fight  for 
“  I’honneur  du  Roi  ”  seemed  wildly  pre¬ 
posterous  ;  when  a  letter  in  Germany 
might  be  returned  if  only  one  of  twenty 
titles  were  omitted  in  the  address — in 
short,  in  that  world  of  minute  etiquette 
and  endless  formalities  which  M.  Taine 
has  so  well  described  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  book  on  the  Ancien  Regime  and 
the  Revolution. 

This  being  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
it  is  clear  that  importance  would  have  to 
be  attached  to  many  things  which  are 
nowadays,  to  borrow  a  happy  German- 
student  phrase,  "  colossally  unimpor¬ 
tant  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
world  having  progressed  much  since  the 
middle  of  last  century,  many  things  now 
of  great  moment  could  not  be  expected 
to  find  a  place.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  reader  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
think  that  there  is  much  more  of  what  is 
permanently  valuable  than  is  usually 
supposed  in  the  book  to  which  it  is 
sought  to  direct  attention. 

What  then  was  Chesterfield’s  system  ? 
And,  first,  what  was  its  foundation  ? 
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Its  foundation,  startling  as  the  reply 
may  appear  to  those  who  know  his  book 
only  by  hearsay,  was  morality  and  relig¬ 
ion,  as  their  author  understood  them.  If 
we  turn,  for  example,  to  Letter  cxx.* 
we  find  the  following  passage  :  “As  to 
the  moral  virtues,  I  say  nothing  to  you  ; 
they  speak  best  for  themselves,  nor  can 
I  suspect  that  .they  want  any  recom¬ 
mendation  with  you  ;  I  will,  therefore, 
only  assure  you  that,  without  them,  you 
would  be  most  unhappy.” 

Again  in  Letter  cxxiii.,  after  some 
observations  about  knowledge,  we  read  : 
“For  I  never  mention  to  you  the  two 
much  greater  points  of  religion  and 
morality,  because  I  cannot  possibly  sus¬ 
pect  you,  as  to  either  of  them.’^ 

Again,  in  Letter  cxxxii.  occur  these 
words  : 

”  Pray  let  no  quibbles  of  lawyers,  no  refine¬ 
ments  of  casuists,  break  into  the  plain  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  which  every  man’s  right 
reason  and  plain  common  sense  suggest  to 
him.  To  do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  is  the 
plain,  sure,  and  undisputed  rule  of  morality 
and  justice.  Stick  to  that ;  and  be  convinced 
that  whatever  breaks  into  it,  in  any  degree, 
however  speciously  it  may  be  turned,  and 
however  puzzling  it  may  be  to  answer  it,  is, 
notwithstanding,  false  in  itself,  unjust,  and 
criminal.” 

Looking  on  to  Letter  clxviii.,  we  find 
this  : 

"  While  you  were  a  child,  I  endeavored  to 
form  your  heart  habitually  to  virtue  and  hon¬ 
or,  before  your  understanding  was  capable  of 
showing  you  their  beauty  and  utility.  Those 
principles,  which  you  then  got,  like  your  gram¬ 
mar  rules,  only  by  rote,  are  now,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  fixed  and  confirmed  by  reason.  .  .  . 

I  have  therefore,  since  you  have  had  the  use 
of  reason,  never  written  to  you  upon  those 
subjects  :  they  speak  best  for  themselves  ;  and 
I  should,  now,  just  as  soon  think  of  warning 
you  gravely  not  to  fall  into  the  dirt  or  the  fire, 
as  into  dishonor  or  vice,” 

Nothing  could  exceed  Chesterfield’s 
horror  and  detestation  of  the  ribald  talk 
against  morality,  which  was  a  not  un¬ 
natural  though  calamitous  result  of  the 
revolt  against  superstition,  which  formed 
so  important  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
last  century.  On  that  subject  he  writes 
with  a  passion  which  he  shows  about 
hardly  anything  else. 

Thus  in  Letter  cxciii.  he  says  : 

*  My  references  are  throughout  not  to  Lord 
Stanhope’s  edition,  which,  although  the  best, 
is  scarce  and  dear,  but  to  the  third  edition 
(1774),  which  is  more  easily  procured. 


"  I  hope  in  God,  and  I  verily  believe,  that 
you  want  no  moral  virtue.  But  the  possession 
of  all  the  moral  virtues,  in  aetu  primo,  as  the 
logicians  call  it,  is  not  sufficient ;  you  must 
have  them  in  actu  secundo  too  :  nay,  that  is  not 
sufficient  neither  ;  you  must  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  them  also.  Your  character  in  the  world 
must  be  built  upon  that  solid  foundation,  or  it 
will  soon  fall,  and  upon  your  own  head.  You 
cannot  therefore  be  too  careful,  too  nice,  too 
scrupulous,  in  establishing  this  character  at 
first,  upon  which  your  whole  depends.  Let  no 
conversation,  no  example,  no  fashion,  no  bon 
mot,  no  silly  desire  of  seeming  to  be  above 
what  most  knaves,  and  many  fools,  call  preju¬ 
dices,  ever  .tempt  you  to  avow,  excuse,  exten¬ 
uate,  or  laugh  at  the  least  breach  of  morality  ; 
but  show  upon  all  occasions,  and  take  all  occa¬ 
sions  to  show,  a  detestation  and  abhorrence  of 
it.” 

With  regard  to  religion  he  observes  in 
Letter  clxxx.  : 

"  Putting  moral  virtues  at  the  highest,  and 
religion  at  the  lowest,  religion  must  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  a  collateral  security,  at  least  to  virtue  ; 
and  every  prudent  man  will  sooner  trust  to 
two  securities  than  to  one.” 

As  to  the  form  of  his  religion,  Ches¬ 
terfield  began  by  being  a  bigoted,  but 
soon  became  a  very  moderate  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  extending  his 
tolerance  even  to  the  Roman  Commu¬ 
nion,  which,  associated  as  it  was  with 
opposition  to  the  rising  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  with  the  exiled  dynasty,  he  heartily 
disliked  both  as  a  philosopher  and  a 
politician  ;  but  to  whose  priests  and 
services  he  directs  his  son  to  show  on  all 
occasions  proper  respect. 

On  this  foundation  Chesterfield  de¬ 
sired  to  raise  a  solid  superstructure  of 
knowledge,  beginning,  of  course,  with 
what  we  now  call  the  “  three  r’s,”  and 
the  subjects  usually  taught  to  children 
before  they  go  to  school.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  first  volume  is  filled  with  let¬ 
ters  upon  the  elements  of  political  geog¬ 
raphy  and  history,  generally  written  in 
French,  which  was  carefully  taught  to 
young  Stanhope  from  the  very  first.  Of 
what  we  now  call  Physical  Geography 
there  is  of  course  not  a  trace. 

Soon  Latin  and  Greek  were  added, 
and  made  the  staple  of  education  for 
some  years  under  competent  private  tu¬ 
tors  ;  and  later,  at  Westminster,  “  Clas¬ 
sical  knowledge,”  that  is,  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  boy  is  told,  while  still  only 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  “  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  for  everybody,  because 
everybody  has  agreed  to  think  and  to 
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call  it  so."  .  .  .  “  You  are  by  this 

time,  I  hope,  pretty  near  master  of 
both,  so  that  a  small  part  of  the  day 
dedicated  to  them,  for  two  years  more, 
will  make  you  perfect  in  that  study.” 

It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to 
conclude  from  this  passage,  that  the 
writer  did  not  attach  importance  to 
the  study  of  the  classics  for  their  own 
sake.  Many  of  his  judgments  about 
particular  authors,  as  for  instance  where 
he  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  Greek 
epigrams,  some  of  which  are  apaongst  the 
most  exquisite  of  human  compKJsitions, 
are  sufficiently  absurd.  For  the  letters 
and  De  Oratore  of  Cicero,  however,  for 
the  History  of  Thucydides,  and  the 
Orations  of  Demosthenes,  he  had  evi¬ 
dently  a  genuine  admiration  ;  and  again 
and  again  enjoins  their  study.  Classical 
reading,  indeed,  filled  a  larger  place  in 
young  Stanhope’s  training  than  a  wise 
man,  who  had  in  view  the  same  objects 
as  Chesterfield,  would  now  allow  it  to 
do  in  the  case  of  his  son.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  last  century  the  importance 
of  Greek  and  Latin  works,  weighed 
against  the  other  literary  productions  of 
the  human  mind,  was  enormously  greater 
than  it  is  now.  German  literature  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  have  existed,  and  the 
number  of  works  of  a  high  order,  either 
in  French  or  English,  was  trifling  com¬ 
pared  with  what  we  now  enjoy.  Nume¬ 
rous  passages  could  be  cited  to  prove 
that  Chttterfield  had  an  eye  for  what  was 
best  in  the  writings  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  Pope,  Atterbury,  Hume,  Rob¬ 
ertson,  and  Voltaire,  receive  indifferent¬ 
ly  the  tribute  of  his  respect  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  style  and  other  merits, 
w’hile  he  uses  the  very  strongest  lan¬ 
guage  to  describe  the  impression  made 
ufKin  him  by  the  eloquence  of  Boling- 
broke,  of  whom  he  has  left  a  portrait 
worthy  to  be  set  side  by  side  with  some 
of  Clarendon’s.  He  was  anxious  that 
Philip  Stanhope  should  write  good  Lat¬ 
in,  and  has  some  exceedingly  sensible 
remarks  upon  that  subject  in  Letter 
cxxxii.,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  Latin 
of  a  gentleman  with  the  "  Latin  of  a 
pedant  who  has  probably  read  more 
bad  authors  than  good.”  Were  he  alive 
now,  he  would  doubtless  be  very  indif¬ 
ferent  to  his  son’s  writing  Latin  at  all. 
Circumstances,  how’ever,  are  entirely 


changed.  In  Chesterfield’s  time,  not 
only  did  learned  men  still  correspond 
not  unfrequently  in  Latin,  but  the  power 
of  writing  good  Latin  might  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  have  been  useful  to  a  man  who, 
like  Philip  Stanhope,  was  intended  to 
spend  much  of  his  life  in  countries 
where  he  would  be  brought  into  contact 
with  men  who  use  Latin  as  the  language 
of  business,  which  indeed  was  the  case 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Hungary  up 
to  1835,  and  in  Croatia  even  later. 
Then,  again,  a  great  many  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  of  which  the  ele¬ 
ments  should  be  mastered  during  the 
course  of  a  general  education,  did  not 
then,  at  least  for  educational  purposes, 
exist.  Chesterfield  speaks  with  respect 
of  geometry  and  astronomy,  desiring  that 
his  son  should  know  their  elements  ; 
but  for  him,  as  for  most  of  his  contem- 
p>oraries,  natural  science  had  no  being. 
To  him  a  man  who  occupied  himself 
with  it  was  as  frivolous  a  trifler  as  one 
“  who  contemplates  the  dress,  not  the 
characters,  of  the  company  he  kept.” 

Now  all  this  is  altered.  So  able  a 
person  would  have  seen  clearly  that  in 
an  age  when  material  progress  has  be¬ 
come  such  an  important  feature  in  the 
life  of  all  civilised  nations,  when  every¬ 
thing  seeks  for  a  scientific  basis,  it 
w’ould  be  worse  than  futile  for  one  who 
aspired  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  politics, 
not  to  have  at  least  a  general  acquaint¬ 
ance  with,  and  a  sympathy  for,  one  of 
the  most  important,  if  not  indeed  for  the 
time  the  most  important,  portion  of  hu¬ 
man  activity.  He  is  always  urging  his 
son  to  be  the  “  omnis  homo,”  the  uni¬ 
versal  man,  and  to  describe  any  man  by 
such  a  name  at  the  present  day,  to 
whom  natural  science  was  a  sealed 
book,  would  be  merely  a  bad  joke.  We 
may  then  be  certain  that  as  he  could  not 
increase  the  number  of  minutes  in  an 
hour,  and  as  an  important  part  of  his 
system  was  to  allow  some  six  hours  a 
day  for  work,  and  to  devote  the  rest  to 
exercise  and  pleasure,  he  would  have 
suppressed  the  writing  of  Latin,  and  in¬ 
deed  every  accomplishment,  however 
elegant,  w'hich  did  not  go  to  build  up 
his  ideal  of  a  statesman  fully  equipped 
for  his  work  in  the  world. 

A  good  foundation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
having  been  laid.  Chesterfield’s  next 
care  was  to  make  his  pupil  perfect  in 
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German,  Italian,  and  French,  so  that  he 
might  employ  all  those  languages  with 
ease,  and  become  acquainted  with  what 
his  father  considered  to  be  best  in  their 
literatures.  Chesterfield  had  the  great¬ 
est  respect  for  the  French  authors  of  the 
age  of  Louis  Quatorze  :  of  the  Italians 
he  recommended  especially  Tasso  and 
.\riosto,  giving  the  preference  to  the 
second.  His  literary  criticisms,  in  short, 
were  the  criticisms  of  most  intelligent 
men  in  that  age  ;  sensible  enough  as  far 
as  they  went,  but  rarely  going  below  the 
surface  of  things.  Woe  be,  it  has  been 
well  said,  unto  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
so  far  as  it  denies  the  eighteenth,  for  it 
generally  loses  itself  in  dreams  if  it  does. 
In  criticism,  however,  it  has  certainly  a 
right  to  boast  that  it  is  “  far  better  than 
its  fathers.” 

Young  Stanhope,  who,  when  he  left 
England,  already  knew  a  good  deal  of 
French,  was  sent  abroad  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Harte,  a  man  of  some  learning,  and 
the  author,  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
of  a  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  They 
travelled  by  Heidelberg  to  Switzerland, 
and  settled  first  at  Leipzig,  where,  in 
addition  to  working  at  Latin  and  Greek, 
Stanhope  heard  lectures  on  public  law 
and  the  law  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
studied  the  principal  European  treaties, 
and  began  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  best  works  on  modern  history, 
then  a  task  far  less  formidable  than  it 
would  be  at  present. 

His  father  kept  urging  him  to  in¬ 
crease  his  knowledge  of  geography, 
“  wearing  out  his  maps  by  constant  ref¬ 
erence  to  them.”  He  insisted,  as  I 
have  said,  on  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
French,  German,  ahd  Italian,  but  treat¬ 
ed  Spanish  rather  as  a  counsel  of  per¬ 
fection,  pretty  much  as  he  would,  if 
writing  now,  have  treated  Russian. 

He  advised  his  son  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
every  country  in  which  he  might  be  ;  to 
(juestion  every  man  whom  he  came 
across  about  the  things  which  he  knew 
best,  and  liked  most  to  talk — old  sol¬ 
diers  about  war  and  fortification,  priests 
about  the  ceremonies  and  tenets  of  their 
respective  churches,  diplomatists,  and 
more  especially  the  Venetian  and  Sardin¬ 
ian  agents  (of  whom  Chesterfield  had  a 
particularly  high  opinion),  about  politi¬ 
cal  affairs.  Nor  did  the  old  statesman 
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fall  into  the  error  which  has  been  too 
common  amongst  diplomatists,  of  think¬ 
ing  that  commercial  matters  were  only 
fit  for  the  attention  of  consuls.  On  the 
contrary,  he  pressed  Philip  Stanhope  to 
learn  as  much  as  he  could  about  them, 
by  reading  whatever  he  could  find  that 
was  really  good,  from  Huet’s  treatise  on 
the  commerce  of  the  ancients  to  Sir  Jo- 
siah  Child’s  little  book,  which  might  be 
called,  he  says,  the  Grammar  of  Com¬ 
merce.  It  is  true  that  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  was  full  of  the  illusions  that  be¬ 
set  the  world  before  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith  ;  but  this  did  not  arise  from  any 
carelessness  or  want  of  [interest  in  the 
subject. 

During  his  son’s  residence  at  Leipzig, 
Chesterfield’s  exhortations  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  good  manners  became  inces¬ 
sant.  These  exhortations — which  oc¬ 
cupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Letters  as 
to  have  become  associated  with  his  name 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  entirely 
thrown  into  the  shade  their  most  impor¬ 
tant  features,  and  to  have  greatly  misled 
people  as  to  their  author’s  character, 
fall  into  three  categories. 

First  come  a  series  of  precepts  so  ele¬ 
mentary  as  to  be  useless  nowadays  to 
any  boys  who  have  been  decently 
brought  up,  but  which  are  curious 
enough  as  showing  hov/  very  low  was  the 
standard  of  manners  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  at  our  public 
schools  and  universities. 

Secondly,  we  find  a  great  multitude  of 
injunctions  which  were  extremely  valua¬ 
ble  for  one  who  was  to  spend  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  courts,  as  courts  were 
during  the  "  torrent’s  smoothness” 
which  preceded  the  Niagara  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Many  of  them 
hold  good  at  the  present  day,  many  do 
not ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
either.  They  were  the  tools  of  Philip 
Stanhope’s  trade,  but  are  too  technical 
to  give  any  value  to  the  book  for  general 
purposes  now. 

Thirdly,  we  have  a  number  of  maxims 
which  are,  and  always  will  be,  of  great 
importance.  I  subjoin  a  very  few  of 
these  : 

"  In  the  case  of  scandal,  as  in  that  of  rob¬ 
bery,  the  receiver  is  always  thought  as  bad  as 
the  thief.”  (Letter  cxxxiv.) 

“  A  man  of  the  world  must,  IHte  the  chame¬ 
leon,  be  able  to  take  every  different  hue  ; 
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which  is  by  no  means  a  criminal  or  abject,  but 
a  necessary  complaisance,  for  it  relates  only 
to  manners,  and  not  to  morals."  (Letter 
cxxxiv.) 

“  Cautiously  avoid  talking  of  either  your 
own  or  other  people's  domestic  affairs.  Yours 
are  nothing  to  them,  but  tedious  ;  theirs  are 
nothing  to  you.  The  subject  is  a  tender  one  : 
and  it  is  odds  but  you  touch  somebody  or 
other’s  sore  place  :  for,  in  this  case  there  is  no 
trusting  to  specious  appearances  ;  which  may 
be,  and  often  are,  so  contrary  to  the  real  situa¬ 
tions  of  things  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  one  often  blunders  disagreeably.” 
(Letter  cx.xxv.) 

"  The  scholar,  without  good  breeding,  is  a 
pedant ;  the  philosopher,  a  cynic  ;  the  soldier, 
a  brute  ;  and  every  man  disagreeable.’’  (Let¬ 
ter  xevi.) 

"  There  are  two  sorts  of  good  company  ; 
one  which  is  called  the  />eau  monJe,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  those  people  who  have  the  lead  in 
courts,  and  in  the  gay  part  of  life  ;  the  other 
consists  of  those  who  are  distinguished  by 
some  peculiar  merit,  or  who  excel  in  some 
particular  and  valuable  art  or  science.  For 
my  own  part,  I  used  to  think  myself  in  com¬ 
pany  as  much  above  me,  when  I  was  with 
Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Pope,  as  if  I  had  been 
with  all  the  princes  in  Europe."  (Letter  xevi.) 

"All  general  reflections,  upon  nations  and 
societies,  are  the  trite,  threadbare  jokes  of 
those  who  set  up  for  wit  without  having  any, 
and  so  have  recourse  to  common-place."  (Let¬ 
ter  Ixxviii.) 

"  Company  is  a  republic  too  jealous  of  its 
liberties  to  suffer  a  dictator  even  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.’’*  (Letter  tc.) 

"  Good  breeding  carries  along  with  it  a  dig¬ 
nity  that  is  respected  by  the  most  petulant. 
111-breeding  invites  and  authorizes  the  familiar¬ 
ity  of  the  most  timid.  No  man  ever  said  a  pert 
thing  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  No  man 
ever  said  a  civil  one  (though  many  a  flattering 
one)  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.”  (iv.  304.) 

"  When  the  old  clipped  money  was  called  in 
for  a  new  coinage  in  King  William’s  time,  to 
prevent  the  like  for  the  future,  they  stamped 
on  the  edges  of  the  crown  pieces  these  words, 
et  Detus  et  utamen.  That  is  exactly  the  case 
of  good  breeding.”  (iv.  304.) 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation 
for  the  idea  that  the  manner  which  found 
favor  with  Chesterfield  was  an  over- 
elaborate  or  affected  one.  That  Dr. 
Johnson  should  have  considered  it  so  to 
be  is  natural  enough,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  simply  the  kind  of  manner 

*  It  is  curious  to  compare  Chesterfield’s  idea  ' 
of  conversation  with  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  To 
the  latter  conversation  was  a  gladiatorial  com¬ 
bat,  in  which  he  succeeded  best  who  showed 
the  greatest  skill  in  fence  combined  with  the 
strongest  sinews.  To  the  former  it  was  either 
a  means  of  adding  to  one’s  knowledge,  or  a 
harmless  relaxation  from  business,  in  which 
he  succeeded  best  who  gave  to  his  companions 
the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure. 


which  is  the  usual  outcome  of  good-feel¬ 
ing,  a  strong  desire  to  please,  and  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  men  and  things. 

The  objects  of  his  supreme  horror  and 
aversion  were  the  young  Englishmen 
who  were  sent  to  travel  abroad  at  twen¬ 
ty,  “  but  who  in  truth  stayed  at  luome 
all  the  while,  for,  being  very  awkward, 
confoundedly  ashamed,  and  not  speak¬ 
ing  the  languages,  they  go  into  no  for¬ 
eign  company — at  least,  none  good.” 
Of  these  he  has  given  a  number  of 
sketches,  as  in  Letters  cl.,  clxi.,  iS:c.  &:c. 

The  kind  of  manner  which  Chester¬ 
field  approved,  has  been  approved  ever 
since,  and  will  be  approved  to  the  end 
of  time,  by  all  competent  judges.  1  do 
not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  better 
described,  than  by  a  man  who  was  the 
very  antithesis  of  Chesterfield,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  feelings,  the  loftiness  of 
his  ideal,  and  the  depth  of  his  enthusi¬ 
asm.  In  a  letter  marked  by  all  that  cu¬ 
rious  felicity  of  style  which  received  and 
deserved  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  Mon- 
talembert,  Albert  de  la  Eerronays 
writes  : 

"  Quant  k  I’tligance,  je  me  fie  i  toi  et  je 
suis  siir  que  tu  as  celle  que  tu  sais,  cellc  que 
j’aime,  ce  bon  gofit  cosmopolite  qui  n’est 
d'aucun  pays  et  qui  est  de  tous  :  un  cachet 
Stranger,  ni  italien,  ni  frangais,  ni  espagnol, 
mais  de  tout  un  peu,  de  rien  en  entier  ;  une 
tournure  k  part,  une  mise  k  part,  un  parfum  a 
part ;  tu  me  comprends,  n’est-ce  pas  ?” 

The  reason  why  Chesterfield  so  con¬ 
stantly  referred  to  the  subject  of  man¬ 
ners  was,  that  they  were  Philip  Stan¬ 
hope’s  weak  point.  All  his  father’s 
efforts  never  succeeded  in  making  him 
other  than  what  he  was  born,  a  very  un¬ 
couth  and  clumsy  person.  Even  Mr. 
Harte,  who  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  who  w'as  himself  as  unfortunate,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Stanhope  wanted  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  good  manners,  but  that  the  want  of 
them,  considering  his  destination,  was  a 
fatal  one. 

The  best  as  well  as  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  of  Chesterfield’s  maxims  refer  much 
more  to  the  conduct  of  life  than  to  man¬ 
ners,  understood  in  their  narrower  sense. 

Such  are  the  following  : 

"  I  would  wish  you  to  be  a  Corinthian  edi¬ 
fice,  upon  a  Tuscan  foundation  ;  the  latter 
having  the  utmost  strength  and  solidity  to  sup¬ 
port,  and  the  former  all  possible  ornaments  to 
decorate.”  (Letter  cl vi.) 

“  Whoever  is  in  a  hurry,  shows  that  the 
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thing  he  is  about  is  too  big  for  him.  Haste 
and  hurry  are  very  different  things.”  (Letter 
clvtii.) 

"  Tout  brillant  qui  ne  r£sulte  pas  de  la  soli* 
dite  et  de  la  justesse  de  la  pens^e,  n'est  qu'un 
faux  brillant.  Le  mot  italien  sur  le  diamant  est 
bien  vrai  k  cet  regard,  quanta  piu  sodezxa,  tanto 
piu  spUndcre"  (Letter  ccv. — in  French.) 

"  Pray  be  always  in  motion.  Early  in  the 
morning  go  and  see  things  ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  day  go  and  see  people.”  (Letter  ccxlvi.) 

“  The  political  reflections  (in  the  Memoir  of 
Cardinal  de  Retz),  which  are  most  of  them 
printed  in  italics,  are  the  justest  that  ever  I  met 
with  ;  they  are  not  the  labored  reflections  of  a 
systematical  closet  politician,  who,  without  the 
least  ex|>ericnce  of  business,  sits  at  home  and 
writes  maxims  ;  but  they  are  the  reflections 
which  a  great  and  able  man  formed,  from  long 
experience  and  practice  in  great  business. 
They  are  true  conclusions  drawn  from  facts, 
not  from  speculations.”  (Letter  cxiii.) 

”  A  proper  secrecy  is  the  only  mystery  of 
able  men  ;  mystery  is  the  only  secrecy  of  weak 
and  cunning  ones.”  (iv.  298.) 

”  A  man  who  tells  nothing,  or  who  tells  all, 
will  equally  have  nothing  told  to  him.”  (iv. 

298. ) 

”  When  a  man  of  sense  happens  to  be  in 
that  disagreeable  situation,  in  which  he  is 
obliged  to  ask  himself  more  than  once,  IVhat 
shall  1  do?  he  will  answer  himself,  Nothing. 
When  his  reason  points  out  to  him  no  go^ 
way,  or  at  least  no  way  less  bad  than  another, 
he  will  stop  short  and  wait  for  light.  A  little 
busy  mind  runs  on  at  all  events,  must  be  do¬ 
ing  ;  and,  like  a  blind  horse,  fears  no  dangers, 
because  he  secs  none.  11  faut  savair  s'en- 
Huyer”  (iv.  299.) 

"  Patience  is  a  most  necessary  qualification 
for  business  ;  many  a  man  would  rather  you 
heard  his  story  than  granted  his  request.  One 
must  seem  to  hear  the  unreasonable  demands 
of  the  petulant  unmoved,  and  the  tedious  de¬ 
tails  of  the  dull  untired.  That  is  the  least  price 
that  a  man  must  pay  for  a  high  station.”  (iv. 

299. ) 

”  In  business,  an  elegant  simplicity,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  care,  not  of  latrar,  is  required.  Busi¬ 
ness  must  be  well,  not  affectedly  dressed  ;  but 
by  no  means  negligently.  Let  your  first  atten¬ 
tion  be  to  clearness,  and  read  every  paragraph 
after  you  have  written  it,  in  the  critical  view 
of  discovering  whether  it  is  possible  that  any 
one  man  can  mistake  the  true  sense  of  it,  and 
correct  it  accordingly.”  (Letter  ccxxxiii.) 

”  Lay  aside  the  best  book  whenever  you  can 
go  into  the  best  company  ;  depend  upon  it  you 
change  for  the  better.”  (Letter  ccxlviii.) 

”  Trivial  futile  books  swarm  and  buzz  about 
one  every  day  ;  flap  them  away,  they  have  no 
sting.”  (Letter  ccxlviii.) 

”  Common  sense  (which  in  truth  is  very  un¬ 
common)  is  the  best  sense  I  know  of :  abide 
by  it ;  it  will  counsel  you  best.”  (Letter 
cxxxii.) 

"  The  height  of  abilities  is,  to  have  volto 
sciolto  and  pensieri  stretti ;  that  is,  a  frank, 
open,  and  ingenuous  exterior,  with  a  prudent 
and  reserved  interior.”  (Letter  cxxxiv.) 

"  Young  as  you  are,  I  hope  you  are  in  haste 


to  live  ;  by  living,  I  mean  living  with  lustre 
and  honor  to  yourself,  with  utility  to  society  ; 
doing  what  may  deserve  to  be  written,  or  writ¬ 
ing  what  may  deserve  to  be  read  ;  I  should 
wish  both.”  (Letter  clxxxvii.) 

From  Leipzig  young  Stanhope  went 
with  his  tutor  to  the  Courts  of  Dresden, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna,  whence  they  passed 
into  Italy.  While  in  that  country  he 
was  encouraged  by  his  father  to  pay  a 
fair  amount  of  attention  to  art  and  an¬ 
tiquities  ;  although,  even  there,  history, 
languages,  and  society  were  to  be  his 
chief  care.  His  Murray,  by  the  way, 
was  to  be  Alberti,  a  work  “  from  whence 
I  am  assured,”  says  Chesterfield,  “  that 
Mr.  Addison,  to  save,  himself  trouble, 
has  taken  most  of  his  remarks  and  class¬ 
ical  references.” 

After  leaving  Italy,  tutor  and  pupil 
travelled  by  slow  journeys  to  Paris, 
whence  Mr.  Ilarte  returned  to  England, 
but  his  late  charge  remained,  devoting 
himself,  or  being  supposed  to  devote 
himself,  not  apparently  with  any  great 
success,  to  his  ”  exercises.” 

The  exercises  on  which  Chesterfield 
insisted  were  riding,  fencing,  and  danc¬ 
ing.  It  is  odd  that  in  the  case  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  was  to  move  so  much  about  the 
world  as  Philip  Stanhope,  he  should  net 
have  added  swimming.  For  field-sports 
he  had  the  most  hearty  contempt,  and 
avowed  it  in  a  manner  which  seems 
strange  when  we  think  what  J  a  large 
place  they  now  fill  in  the  lives  of  men  of 
his  class  in  England.  In  Letter  exxiv. 
he  says  : 

“  All  gaming,  field-sports,  and  such  sort  of 
amusements,  where  neither  the  understanding 
nor  the  senses  have  the  least  share,  I  look 
upon  as  frivolous,  and  as  the  resources  of  little 
minds,  who  either  do  not  think  or  do  not  love 
to  think.” 

Again,  in  Letter  cxlviii.,  we  find  these 
words  : 

”  Sottish  drinking,  indiscriminate  gluttony, 
driving  coaches,  rustic  sports  such  as  fnx- 
chases,  horse-races,  &c.,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
infinitely  below  the  honest  and  industrious 
professions  of  a  tailor  and  a  shoemaker,  which 
are  said  to  deroger." 

Again,  in  Letter  ccxxx.,  he  remarks  : 

“  The  poor  beasts  here  are  pursued  and  run 
down  by  much  greater  beasts  than  themselves  ; 
the  true  British  fox-hunter  is  most  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  species  appropriated  and  peculiar  to  the 
country  which  no  part  of  the  globe  produces.” 

Possibly  the  brilliant  way  in  which 
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hunting  is  now  managed  in  this  country 
might  have  induced  him  somewhat  to 
modify  his  language  ;  but  he  would,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  have  sympa¬ 
thized  with  him  who  said,  “  England  is 
the  only  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  you  are  thought  to  have  given  a 
sufficient  account  of  a  gentleman  of  for¬ 
tune  and  position,  and  one  creditable  to 
the  person  spoken  of,  if  you  say,  ‘  He  is 
a  Master  of  Hounds.’  ” 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what 
he  would  have  thought  of  the  interest 
excited,  not  in  the  crowd,  but  amongst 
people  of  his  own  rank,  by  the  Boat 
Race,  or  the  Public  Schools  Match  at 
Lord’s.  The  cricket  of  his  day  he 
classes  with  pitch-farthing,  evidently 
considering  both  as  very  good  games 
for  little  boys.  Eight-oared  boat-racing 
had  not  broken  out  in  those  times. 

During  Stanhope’s  residence  in  Paris, 
his  father  directed  him  to  see  all  the 
best  forms  of  society,  to  go  much  to 
Court  and  to  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
to  frequent  as  much  as  he  was  allowed 
to  do  the  society  of  the  more  eminent 
men  of  letters,  Montesquieu,  Fontenelle, 
and  the  like.  He  was  also  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
the  general  principles  of  the  French  law. 

After  a  short  visit  to  England,  the 
young  man  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
continued  his  education,  and  worked  as 
a  supernumerary  attache  at  the  Embas¬ 
sy,  under  Lord  Albemarle.  After  that 
he  passed  into  Germany,  and  went  even¬ 
tually  to  Hanover,  in  the  suite  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle. 

‘‘  It  is  your  first  crisis,"  writes  his  father  ; 
“  the  character  which  you  acquire  there  will, 
more  or  less,  be  that  which  will  abide  by  you 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  You  will  be  tried  and 
judged  there,  not  as  a  boy,  but  as  a  man  ;  and 
from  that  moment  there  is  no  appeal  for  char¬ 
acter  :  it  is  fixed.  To  form  that  character  ad¬ 
vantageously  you  have  three  objects  particu¬ 
larly  to  attend  to  ;  your  character  as  a  man  of 
morality,  truth,  and  honor  ;  your  knowledge 
in  the  objects  of  your  destination,  as  a  man  of 
business  ;  and  your  engaging  and  insinuating 
address,  air,  and  manners,  as  a  courtier ;  the 
sure  and  only  steps  to  favor.  Merit  at  Courts, 
without  favor,  will  do  little  or  nothing ;  fa¬ 
vor,  without  merit,  will  do  a  great  deal ;  but 
favor  and  merit  together  will  do  everything." 
(Letter  ccl.) 

Stanhope  was  now  at  the  age  when 
most  boys  are  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
school.  About  a  year  afterwards  his  fa¬ 
ther  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : 


"  You  are  now  but  nineteen,  an  age  at  which 
most  of  your  countrymen  are  illiberally  getting 
drunk  on  port,  at  the  University.  You  have 
greatly  got  the  start  of  them  in  learning  ;  and 
if  you  can  get  the  start  of  them  in  the  knowledge 
and  manners  of  the  world,  you  may  be  very 
sure  of  outrunning  them  in  Court  and  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  you  set  out  so  much  earlier  than  they. 
They  generally  begin  but  to  see  the  world  at 
one-and-twenty  ;  you  will  by  that  age  have 
seen  all  Europe.  They  set  out  upon  their 
travels  unlicked  cubs  ;  and  in  their  travels  they 
only  lick  one  another,  for  they  seldom  go  into 
any  other  company.  They  know  nothing  but 
the  English  world,  and  the  worst  part  of  that 
too,  and  generally  very  little  of  any  but  the 
English  language  ;  and  they  come  home  at 
three  or  four-and-twenty,  refined  and  polish¬ 
ed  (as  is  said  in  one  of  Congreve’s  plays)  like 
Dutch  skippers  from  a  whale-fishing.  The  care 
which  has  been  taken  of  you,  (to  do  you  jus¬ 
tice)  the  care  you  have  taken  of  yourself,  has 
left  you,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  only,  nothing 
to  acquire  but  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
manners,  address,  and  those  exterior  accom¬ 
plishments.  But  they  are  great  and  necessary 
acquisitions,  to  those  who  have  sense  enough 
to  know  their  true  value  ;  and  your  getting 
them  before  you  are  one-and-twenty,  and  be¬ 
fore  you  enter  upon  the  active  and  shining 
scene  of  life,  will  give  you  such  an  advantage 
over  all  your  contemporaries,  that  they  cannot 
overtake  you  ;  they  must  be  distanced."  (Let¬ 
ter  cclxiv.) 

The  reader  who  has  accompanied  me 
thus  far  will  have  seen  that  Chesterfield 
was  not  easily  satisfied  in  the  matter  of 
solid  acquirements,  and  the  following 
passage  will  impress  that  fact  even  more 
firmly  on  his  mind. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Stanhope,  when 
he  was  only  seventeen,  his  father  says  : 

“  When  I  cast  up  your  account  as  it  now 
stands,  I  rejoice  to  see  the  balance  so  much  in 
your  favor  ;  and  that  the  items  per  contra  atc 
so  few,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  may  be 
very  easily  cancelled.  By  way  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  it  stands  thus  : 


Creditor,  by  French. 

Debtor,  to  English. 

German. 

Enunciation. 

Italian. 

Manners. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Logic. 

Ethics. 

History. 

( Natune. 

Jus  -j  Gentium. 

( Publicum. 

This,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  very  true  account, 
and  a  very  encouraging  one  for  you.  A  man 
who  owes  so  little,  can  clear  it  of!  in  a  very 
little  time,  and  if  he  is  a  prudent  man  will  ; 
whereas  a  man  who  by  long  negligence  owes  a 
great  deal,  despairs  of  ever  being  able  to  pay  ; 
and  therefore  never  looks  into  his  accounts  at 
all.”  (Letter  cxcvii.) 
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It  is  not  quite  clear  what  Chesterfield 
meant  by  Ethics  and  Logic,  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  Stanhope  had  de¬ 
voted  any  great  amount  of  attention  to 
either  study.  The  other  items  on  the  cred¬ 
itor  side,  however,  imply  a  large  amount 
of  acquisition  for  a  boy  of  seventeen. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  thanks  to  the  abom¬ 
inable  arrangements  of  our  schools  and 
colleges,  a  far  humbler  curriculum  than 
that  which  Philip  Stanhope  had  passed 
through  at  seventeen,  is  not  finished  till 
two  or  three-and-twenty,  even  by  clever 
young  men.  And  there  is  no  reason  to 
supp)Ose  that  Philip  Stanhope  was  clever. 
He  was  brought  up  on  a  plan  which  was 
relatively  good,  under  excellent  teachers  ; 
that  was  all  the  mystery. 

Now,  we  should  be  well  content,  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  desired  to  arrive 
at  the  highest  political  success,  if  gen¬ 
eral  education  could  be  finished  by  one 
or  two-and-twenty.  The  literature  that 
ought  to  be  read  early,  evSn  if  attention 
is  only  given  to  the  very  best  books  in 
each  language,  has  enormously  increased 
since  Chesterfield’s  day  ;  so  have  the 
mass  and  complication  of  modern  his¬ 
tory,  and  time  must  be  found  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  sound  general  ideas  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  elements  of  natural  science, 
political  economy,  and  our  own  munici¬ 
pal  law.  All  this  might  well  cover  the 
whole  period  before  one  or  two-and- 
twenty,  even  if  time  were  gained  by  be¬ 
ginning  the  classics  late,  abandoning 
Latin  composition,  and  throwing  over¬ 
board  everything  now  taught  which 
could  not  successfully  re-state  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  its  existence. 

A  man,  however,  who  aimed  at  the 
highest  political  success  for  his  son, 
would  not  be  satisfied  without  giving  him 
a  special  preparation  for  politics,  after 
his  general  education  was  complete. 
The  range  over  which  the  modem  states¬ 
man’s  knowledge  must  extend  is  far 
greater  than  that  which  was  sufficient  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  A  mod¬ 
ern  English  statesman  who  limited  his 
views  as  completely  to  Europe  as  Ches¬ 
terfield  very  properly  did,  would  inevi¬ 
tably  be  a  very  bad  statesman.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  our  existing  colonial  em¬ 
pire,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  have  grown  up  since  those  days. 
In  one  of  his  later  letters  Chesterfield 
just  mentions  Clive,  but,  naturally,  with¬ 


out  having  the  faintest  inkling  of  the 
way  in  which  the  deeds  of  the  “  bright- 
eyed  young  adventurer”  would  react 
upon  and  complicate  our  European  po¬ 
sition.  An  English  statesman  must  in 
these  days,  if  he  would  be  anything  but 
a  blind  guide,  extend  his  view  over  the 
whole  world.  To  him,  more  than  to 
anybody  else,  apply  the  wise  words  of 
M.  Laffitte,  in  his  remarkable,  and  sure¬ 
ly  not  sufficiently  well-known  book,  Les 
grands  types  de  P  Humanite  : — 

"  Les  chefs  europwns,  if  y  a  encore  deux 
sidles,  n'avaient  gu^re  4  porter  leur  regards 
au  del4  de  I'Occident.  C’est  tout  au  plus  si  la 
Turquie,  de  temps  4  autre,  venait  leur  rap- 
peler  qu’il  existait  des  orientaux.  Toute  la 
diplomatie  se  pratiquait  entre  populations  qui 
s’^taient  ^levees  ensemble,  qui  avaient  contri- 
bue  toutes,  bien  qu’4  des  degres  divers,  4  fon¬ 
der  une  meme  civilisation,  qui  possedaient  une 
croyance  commune,  dont  les  moeurs  et  les  lois 
n’^taient  point  trop  diff6rentes.  Mais  aujour- 
d'hui  I’homme  d’6tat  doit  porter  dans  sa  tete 
la  plan^te  entiire.  L’Occident  n’est  qu’un 
point,  I’Afrique  et  I'Asie  I’inqui^tent  autant  et 
plus  qu’une  partie  quelconquc  de  la  vieille  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  il  faut  conclure  des  trait^s  avec  les  peo¬ 
ples  de  I’extreme  Orient ;  il  faut  savoir  ce  qui 
se  passe  4  Pekin,  4  Jeddo,  4  Calcutta,  ou  4 
Benares.  Comment  cultiver  ces  relations, 
nouer  ces  alliances,  gouverner  en  un  mot,  si 
Ton  ignoie  ces  populations,  si  Ton  n’apprecie 
pas  4  leur  valeur  les  civilisations  qu’elles  ont 
constitutes  ?  Le  temps  0(1  Ton  traitait  de  bar- 
b.ares  ou  d’imb«?ciles  tout  ce  qui  n’etait  pas 
chrttien  est  dtfinitivement  passe.” 

If,  then,  some  knowledge  of  India 
and  other  Asiatic  countries,  together 
with  some  acquaintance  with  the  British 
colonies,  must  be  added  to  those  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  Chesterfield  insisted,  it  is 
evident  that  we  want  more  time.  But 
the  two  great  subjects  we  have  mention¬ 
ed  are  far  indeed  from  exhausting  the 
list  of  new  requirements.  The  relations 
riOt  only  of  the  states  of  the  Old  World, 
but  of  those  of  the  New,  have  become 
part  of  the  knowledge  which  a  man  who 
destined  his  son  for  a  political  career, 
with  the  hopes  which  Chesterfield  kept 
before  his  mind,  would  naturally  desire 
him  to  possess. 

If,  however,  more  time  is  required  for 
preparation,  more  is  available.  It  has 
been  seen  that  young  Stanhope  was  al¬ 
ready  beginning  the  world  at  nineteen. 
He  had,  however,  two  advantages  which 
even  the  sons  of  the  greatest  magnates 
cannot  now  command.  His  father  could 
put  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  age,  and  could  keep 
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him  in  it  while  he  fulfilled  diplomatic 
functions  abroad,  only  coming  home  to 
take  part  in  its  proceedings  from  time  to 
time,  at  the  call  of  the  Government  of 
the  day,  or  as  suited  his  own  conven¬ 
ience.  So  that  his  political  education 
for  the  highest  posts  was  really  being 
continued  for  a  long  time  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

Few,  however,  are  those  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  get  even  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  these  days  at  one  or  at 
five-and-twenty ;  while  no  one  finds 
himself  at  either  of  those  ages  both  a 
legislator  and  a  diplomatist.  Now,  too, 
that  the  custom  of  allowing  ministers 
and  ambassadors  to  attach  persons,  in 
whom  they  take  an  interest,  to  their  le¬ 
gations  or  embassies  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  that  private  secretar}’ships  are  given 
chiefly  to  members  of  the  permanent 
Civil  Service,  the  chance  of  young  men 
who  are  preparing  for  political  life  get¬ 
ting  any  training  in  business  of  the  high¬ 
est  and  widest  kind  is  much  dimin¬ 
ished.  The  best  substitute  for  it  which 
circumstances  permit  is  probably  that 
which  so  many  take  to,  namely,  writing 
in  newspapers  and  periodicals.  But 
that,  although  it  has  many  advantages, 
does  not  call  into  play  the  same  facul¬ 
ties,  and  is  subject  to  many  drawbacks. 
Inconvenient,  however,  as  it  is  that 
young  men  should  have  so  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  being  trained  to  statesman¬ 
ship,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that,  until  the  wealthy  take  the 
trouble  really  to  train  their  sons  for  a 
political  career,  it  will  ever  be  otherwise. 
Constituencies  naturally  look  out  for  a 
member  who  they  think  well  represent 
them  well  when  first  elected,  and  cannot, 
except  in  rare  cases,  be  expected  to  spec¬ 
ulate  on  what  he  may  become  in  a  dozen 
years. 

There  is  probably  only  one  thing 
that  could  be  done  by  the  community, 
which  would  at  all  tend  to  give  to  the 
education  of  the  highest  class  in  this 
country  a  really  statesmanlike  turn,  but 
happily  that  is  a  thing  which  it  is  for 
other  reasons  most  important  to  do. 

A  very  great  and  real  improvement 
might  be  effected  in  the  training  of  that 
class,  if  it  were  once  for  all  determined 
that  the  diplomatic  service  was  to  be 
composed  exclusively  of  persons  of  high 


intellectual  attainments.  The  easiest 
and  least  invidious  way  to  effect  this 
would  be  to  have,  once  a  year,  an  exam¬ 
ination  open  to  every  man  under  four  or 
five-and-twenty  in  those  subjects  which 
Chesterfield,  if  he  were  now  amongst  us, 
would  have  prescribed.  This  examina¬ 
tion  should  be  conducted  by  a  board 
composed  of  ex-ministers,  ambassadors, 
and  other  functionaries  of  the  highest 
rank,  with,  of  course,  a  proper  amount 
of  technical  assistance.  It  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  bring  out,  not  only  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  also  readiness,  and  presence 
of  mind  ;  and  should  therefore  be  large¬ 
ly  ril'd  voce.  The  standard  should  be 
kept  extremely  high,  and  it  should  be 
surrounded  by  a  far  greater  amount  of 
dignity  and  public  recognition  than  any 
other  examination.  The  names  of  not 
more  than  twelve  of  the  best  candidates 
should  be  announced  by  the  examiners 
in  a  class  list,  from  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  for ‘Foreign  Affairs  should,  at 
his  own  absolute  discretion,  select  the 
persons  to  fill  the  attacheships  in  the 
regular  line  of  the  service,  and  the  clerk¬ 
ships  in  the  Foreign  Office,  which  might 
fall  vacant  during  the  year  ;  while  all 
ministers  and  ambassadors  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  take  as  supernumerary  unpaid 
attaches,  and  with  no  claim  to  rise  in 
the  service,  any  persons  whose  names 
were  found  in  the  list.  If  such  an  ex¬ 
amination  were  set  on  foot,  and  properly 
organized,  it  may  be  hoped  that  success 
in  it  would  become  an  object  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  of  those  young  men 
who  do  not  require  to  go  into  a  money¬ 
making  profession,  but  who  would  hail 
the  opportunity  of  having  their  names 
advertised  to  the  nation  as  those  of  per¬ 
sons  who  had  given  themselves  with 
success  to  the  kind  of  studies  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  statesmanship.  Such  men 
would  undoubtedly  have  a  l)etter  chance 
in  many  constituencies  than  persons 
who  could  not  bring  forward  any  testi¬ 
monials  to  their  political  knowledge  and 
ability.  The  fact  of  a  man  having 
taken  this  or  that  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities  conveys  very  little  to  the  mind  of 
an  electoral  committee,  even  when  the 
degree  taken  really  represents  knowledge 
of  a  kind  important  to  them,  which  is 
only  rarely  the  case,  but  the  guarantee 
afforded  by  such  an  examination  as  I 
suggest  would  be  altogether  different. 
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After  some  further  travelling  in  Ger¬ 
man)',  Stanhope  returned  to  England, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  His  father  had  been  long  turn¬ 
ing  his  attention  in  that  direction,  for 
the  House  of  Commons  was  then,  much 
more  than  it  is  even  now,  the  natural 
road  to  be  taken  by  any  one  who,  not 
born  a  peer,  wished  to  arrive  at  a  great 
position  in  the  State.  That  assembly  is 
doubtless  much  changed  and  improved 
since  the  day  when  so  keen  an  observer 
as  Chesterfield  could  write  as  follows  ; 

“  To  bring  this  directly  to  you  ;  know  that 
no  man  can  make  a  figure  in  this  country  but 
by  Parliament.  Your  fate  depends  upon  your 
success  there  as  a  speaker  ;  and,  take  my 
word  for  it,  that  success  turns  much  more  up¬ 
on  manner  than  matter.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr. 
Murray,  the  Solicitor-General,  uncle  to  Lord 
Stormont,  are  beyond  comparison  the  best 
speakers  ;  why  ?  only  because  they  are  the 
best  orators.  They  alone  can  influence  or 
quiet  the  House  ;  they  alone  are  so  attended 
to,  in  that  numerous  and  noisy  assembly,  that 
you  might  hear  a  pin  fall,  while  either  of  them 
is  speaking.  Is  it  that  their  matter  is  better, 
or  their  arguments  stronger,  than  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  ?  Does  the  House  expect  extraordinary 
informations  from  them  ?  Not  in  the  least  ; 
but  the  House  expects  pleasure  from  them,  and 
therefore  attends  ;  finds  it,  and  therefore  ap¬ 
proves.”  (Letter  ccxi.) 

"  The  receipt  to  make  a  speaker,  and  an  ap¬ 
plauded  one,  too,  is  short  and  easy.  Take  of 
common  sense  quantum  sufficit,  add  a  little 
application  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the 
House,  throw  obvious  thoughts  in  a  new  light, 
and  make  up  the  whole  with  a  large  quantity 
of  purity,  correctness,  and  elegancy  of  style.” 
(Letter  cclxxii.) 

It  may  be  that  no  orator  of  our  day 
has  equalled  the  elder  Pitt  in  his  highest 
flights,  but  good  speaking  of  the  kind 
just  below  the  highest  has  increased  so 
much,  that  a  man  who  was  satisfied  with 
the  amount  and  kind  of  excellence  which 
Chesterfield  prescribed  would  not  stand 
out  from  his  fellows  enough  to  obtain 
any  great  name. 

Again,  the  vast  variety  of  business 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  its  own  hands  requires  for 
its  proper  transaction  a  far  greater 
amount  of  special  knowledge  than  was 
requisite  to  meet  the  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  exigencies  of  Chesterfield’s  day,  and 
the  men  who  have  that  special  knowl¬ 
edge  are  respectfully  listened  to,  even 
when  they  speak  detestably. 

Still,  after  all  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  change  of  circumstances,  there 
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remains  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Chester¬ 
field’s  remarks.  A  musical  well-man¬ 
aged  voice,  and  a  graceful  manner  of 
speaking,  go  very  much  further  with  the 
House  of  Commons  than  is  at  all  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  by  those  who  are  not  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  it.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  easy  to  mention  men  on  both 
sides  of  politics  who  have  had  very  great 
success  in  spite  of  the  possession  of  al¬ 
most  every  defect  against  which  Chester¬ 
field  warned  his  correspondent  ;  but  I 
suppose  there  are  few  men  who  have  been 
long  familiar  with  it,  who  would  not  say 
that  adequate  abilities  accompanied  by 
the  sort  of  charm  which  a  man  like  the 
late  Lord  Herbert  had  in  so  supreme  a 
degree,  would  advance  a  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  more  quickly  than 
the  most  commanding  genius,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  that  charm. 

The  letters  which  can  properly  be 
called  educational  end  with  that  of  27th 
November,  1754,  number  cclxxix.,  in 
the  fourth  volume,  and  those  which  ex¬ 
tend  from  1756  to  Philip  Stanhope’s 
death,  in  1768,  are  at  once  of  less  in¬ 
terest,  and  far  fewer  in  number. 

Chesterfield’s  labors  turned  out  only 
very  partially  successful,  but  they  failed 
precisely  where  he  expected  them  to  fail. 
In  1748,  he  had  written  to  his  son  :  “  I 
will  tell  you,  sincerely,  my  hopes  and 
fears  concerning  you.  I  think  you  will 
be  a  good  scholar,  and  that  you  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  considerable  stock  of  knowledge 
of  various  kinds  :  but  I  fear  that  you 
neglect  what  are  called  little,  though  in 
truth  they  are  very  material  things  ;  I 
mean  gentleness  of  manners,  an  engag¬ 
ing  address,  and  an  insinuating  behav¬ 
ior  ;  they  are  real  and  solid  advantages, 
and  none  but  those  who  do  not  know  the 
world,  treat  them  as  trifles.  I  am  told 
that  you  speak  very  quick  and  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  ;  this  is  a  most  ungraceful  and 
disagreeable  trick,  which  you  know  I 
have  told  you  of  a  thousand  times  ;  pray 
attend  carefully  to  the  correction  of  it. 
An  agreeable  and  distinct  manner  of 
speaking  adds  greatly  to  the  matter  ;  and 
I  have  known  many  a  very  good  speech 
unregarded,  upon  account  of  the  disa¬ 
greeable  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
delivered,  and  many  an  indifferent  one 
applauded,  for  the  contrary  reason.” 
(Letter  cxv.) 

This  was  exactly  what  happened 
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Philip  Stanhope  turned  out  an  extremely 
well-informed,  nay,  learned  man  ;  but 
he  showed  no  aptitude  whatever  for  ora¬ 
tory,  all  but  breaking  down  in  his  maid¬ 
en  speech,  while  he  was  quite  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  want  of  those  manners  of 
which  his  father  had  said  to  him,  very 
early  in  the  day,  that  “  though  the  last, 
and  it  may  be  the  least  ingredient  of 
merit,”  they  were,  however,  “  very  far 
rom  being  useless  in  its  composition.” 

It  would  have  been  vain  to  argue  in 
favor  of  Chesterfield’s  method  from  the 
accident  of  its  having  succeeded  in  the 
case  of  Philip  Stanhope,  and  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  vain  to  argue  against  it  from  the  ac¬ 
cident  of  its  having  partially  failed  with 
him.  It  must  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits,  but  it  would  be  very  interesting 
to  learn  from  some  critic  who,  like 
Chesterfield,  had  directed  great  affairs, 
what,  if  any,  are  its  weak  points,  other 
than  those  which,  however  important, 
are  not  of  its  essence,  and  to  which  I 
have  pointedly  called  attention  at  the 
outset  of  these  remarks. 

If  Chesterfield's  method,  with  the 
large  modifications  which  have  been 
suggested,  is  not  the  best  education  for 
a  statesman  before  he  is  old  enough  to 
take  a  part  in  politics,  then  which  is  the 
best  ? 

That  is  a  question  which  les  daises 
liiri^eantes  in  all  countries  had  better 


ask  and  answer  wisely,  if  they  are  not 
ere  long  to  be  contemptuously  thrust 
aside  by  the  new  social  strata  as  les 
classes  dig^rantes.  Let  them  show  that 
they  are  fit  to  lead,  and  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  for  many  a  long  day,  at 
least  in  England.  They  have  wealth 
and  hereditary  predisposition  in  their 
favor  ;  why  should  they  not  add  to  these 
advantages  a  reasonable  amount  of  tak¬ 
ing  trouble  ? 

When  every  other  avocation  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  discard  mere  rule  of  thumb,  i)er- 
haps  a  little  more  systematic  training  for 
the  most  dignified  of  all  avocations 
would  not  be  wholly  amiss.  From  time 
to  time  some  political  genius  appears 
who  seems  so  great  that  no  training 
would  have  made  him  greater.  That, 
however,  is  probably  an  optical  illusion, 
produced  by  the  atmosphere  of  admira¬ 
tion  through  which  we  gaze  on  him. 
Even  in  medicine  we  hear  of  wonderful 
things  being  done  by  irregular  practi¬ 
tioners.  An  orthodox  physician  said 
disparagingly  of  one  of  these  who  was 
attending  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day, 
“  Ce  n’est  pas  unmedecin,  e’est  un  gue- 
risseur  !”  We  may  smile  at  that,  but 
none  the  less  do  we  usually  prefer  that 
our  medical  attendants  should  have  been 
educated  for  their  |  profession. — Fort¬ 
nightly  RevieuK 
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I  THINK  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  I 
say  that  there  are  few  subjects  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  well-being  of  man  than 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  his 
food.  Our  forefathers  in  their  wisdom 
have  provided,  by  ample  and  generously 
endowed  organisations,  for  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  moral  precepts  in  relation  to 
human  conduct,  and  for  the  constant 
supply  of  sustenance  to  meet  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  religious  emotions  common  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  In  these 
provisions  no  student  of  human  nature 
can  fail  to  recognise  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  a  lofty  purpose.  But  it  is  not  a  sign 
of  ancestral  wisdom  that  so  little  thought 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  teaching  of 
what  we  should  eat  and  drink  ;  that  the 


relations,  not  only  between  food  and  a 
healthy  population,  but  between  food  and 
virtue,  between  the  process  of  digestion 
and  the  state  of  mind  which  results  from 
it,  have  occupied  a  subordinate  place  in 
the  practical  arrangements  of  life.  No 
doubt  there  has  long  been  some  practi¬ 
cal  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  a 
few  educated  persons,  of  the  simple  fact 
that  a  man’s  temper,  and  consequently 
many  of  his  actions,  depend  on  such  an 
alternative  as  whether  he  habitually  di¬ 
gests  his  food  well  or  ill  ;  whether  the 
meals  which  he  eats  are  properly  convert¬ 
ed  into  healthy  material,  suitable  for  the 
ceaseless  work  of  building  up  both  muscle 
and  brain;  or  whether  unhealthy  products 
constantly  pollute  the  course  of  nutritive 
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supply.  But  the  truth  of  that  fact  has 
never  been  generally  admitted  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  at  all  comparable  with  its  exceeding 
impKjrtance.  It  produces  no  practical 
result  on  the  habits  of  men  in  the  least 
degree  commensurate  with  the  pregnant 
import  it  contains.  For  it  is  certain 
that  an  adequate  recognition  of  the  value 
of  proper  food  to  the  individual  in  main¬ 
taining  a  high  standard  of  health,  in 
prolonging  healthy  life  (the  prolongation 
of  unhealthy  life  being  small  gain  either 
to  the  individual  or  to  the  community), 
and  thus  largely  promoting  cheerful  tem¬ 
per,  prevalent  good  nature,  and  improv¬ 
ed  moral  tone,  would  require  almost  a 
revolution  in  the  habits  of  a  large  part 
of  the  community. 

The  general  outlines  of  a  man’s  men¬ 
tal  character  and  physical  tendencies 
are  doubtless  largely  determined  by  the 
impress  of  race  and  family.  That  is, 
the  scheme  of  the  building,  its  charac¬ 
teristics  and  dimensions,  are  inherited  ; 
but  to  a  very  large  extent  the  materials 
and  filling  in  of  the  framework  depend 
upon  his  food  and  training.  By  the  lat¬ 
ter  term  may  be  understood  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  mental  and  moral  and  even  to 
physical  education,  in  part  already  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  fairly  provided  for,  and 
therefore  not  further  to  be  considered 
here.  No  matter,  then,  how  consum¬ 
mate  the  scheme  of  the  architect,  nor 
how  vast  the  design,  more  or  less  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  rear  the  edifice  results  when  the 
materials  are  ill  chosen  or  wholly  un¬ 
worthy  to  be  used.  Many  other  sources 
of  failure  there  may  be  which  it  is  no 
part  of  my  business  to  note  ;  but  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  food  is  not  only  itself  cardinal 
in  rank,  but,  by  priority  of  action,  gives 
rise  to  other  and  secondary  agencies. 

The  slightest  sketch  of  the  commonest 
types  of  human  life  will  suffice  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  truth. 

To  commence,  I  fear  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  majority  of  British  in¬ 
fants  are  reared  on  imperfect  milk  by 
weak  or  ill-fed  mothers.  And  thus  it 
follows  that  the  signs  of  disease,  of  fee¬ 
ble  vitality,  or  of  fretful  disposition, 
may  be  observed  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
are  apparent  in  symptoms  of  indigestion 
or  in  the  cravings  of  want  manifested  by 
the  ‘  peevish  ’  and  sleepless  infant.  In 
circumstances  where  there  is  no  want  of 
abundant  nutriment,  over-feeding  or 


complicated  forms  of  food,  suitable  only 
for  older  persons,  produce  for  this  in¬ 
fant  troubles  which  are  no  less  grave 
than  those  of  the  former.  In  the  next 
stage  of  life,  among  the  poor  the  child 
takes  his  place  at  the  parents’  table, 
where  lack  of  means,  as  well  as  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  deprives  him  of  food  more  suita¬ 
ble  than  the  rough  fare  of  the  adult,  and 
moreover  obtains  for  him,  perchance, 
his  little  share  of  beer  or  gin.  On  the 
whole,  perhaps  he  is  not  much  worse  off 
than  the  child  of  the  well-to-do,  who  be¬ 
comes  a  pet,  and  is  already  familiarised 
with  complex  and  too  solid  forms  of 
food  and  stimulating  drinks  which  cus¬ 
tom  and  self-indulgence  have  placed  on 
the  daily  table.  And  soon  afterwards 
commence  in  consequence — and  entirely 
in  consequence,  a  fact  it  is  impossible 
too  much  to  emphasize — the  ‘  sick 
headaches’  and  ‘  bilious  attacks,’  which 
pursue  their  victim  through  half  a  life¬ 
time,  to  be  exchanged  for  gout  or  worse 
at  or  before  the  grand  climacteric.  And 
so  common  are  these  evils  that  they  are 
regarded  by  people  in  general  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  appanage  of  ‘  poor  humanity.’ 
No  notion  can  be  more  erroneous,  since 
it  is  absolutely  true  that  the  complaints 
referred  to  are  self-engendered,  form  no 
necessary  part  of  our  physical  nature, 
and  for  their  existence  are  dependent  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  our  habits  in  relation  to 
food  and  drink.  I  except,  of  course, 
those  cases  in  which  hereditary  tenden¬ 
cies  are  so  strong  as  to  produce  these 
evils,  despite  of  some  care  on  the  part 
of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  an  ances¬ 
tor’s  self-indulgence.  Equally,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  part  of  that  little-to-be-re- 
vered  progenitor  was  ill-chosen  food,  or 
more  probably  excess  in  quantity,  the 
cause  of  disease,  and  not  the  physical 
nature  of  man. 

The  next  stage  of  boyhood  transfers 
the  child  just  spoken  of  to  a  public 
school,  where  "^too  often  insufficient  or 
inappropriate  diet,  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  growth,  has  to  be  supplement¬ 
ed  from  other  sources.  It  is  almost  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  that  chief  among  these 
are  the  pastrycook  and  the  vendor  of 
portable  provisions,  for  much  of  which 
latter  that  skin-stuffed  compound  of  un¬ 
known  origin,  an  uncertified  sausage, 
may  be  accepted  as  the  type. 

After  this  period  arise  the  temptations 
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to  drink,  among  the  youth  of  all  classes, 
whether  at  beer  house,  tavern,  or  club. 
For  it  has  been  taught  in  the  bosom  of 
the  family,  by  the  father’s  example  and 
by  the  mother’s  precept,  that  wine,  beer, 
and  spirits  are  useful,  nay,  necessary  to 
health,  and  that  they  augment  the 
strength.  And  the  lessons  thus  incul¬ 
cated  and  too  well  learned  were  but 
steps  which  led  to  wider  experience  in 
the  pursuit  of  health  and  strength  by  lar¬ 
ger  use  of  the  same  means.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  often  happens,  as  the 
youth  grows  up,  that  a  flagging  appetite 
or  a  failing  digestion  habitually  demands 
a  dram  before  or  between  meals,  and 
that  these  are  regarded  rather  as  occa¬ 
sions  to  indulge  in  variety  of  liquor  than 
as  repasts  for  nourishing  the  body.  It 
is  not  surprising,  with  such  training, 
that  the  true  object  of  both  eating  and 
drinking  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The 
gratification  of  acquired  tastes  usurps 
the  function  of  that  zest  which  healthy 
appetite  produces  ;  and  the  intention 
that  food  should  be  adapted  to  the  phys¬ 
ical  needs  of  the  body  and  the  healthy 
action  of  the  mind  is  forgotten  alto¬ 
gether.  So  it  often  comes  to  pass  that 
at  middle  age,  when  man  finds  himself 
in  the  full  current  of  life’s  occup'ations, 
struggling  for  pre-eminence  with  his  fel¬ 
lows,  indigestion  has  become  persistent 
in  some  of  its  numerous  forms,  shortens 
his  ‘  staying  power,’  or  spoils  his  judg¬ 
ment  or  temper.  And,  besides  all  this, 
few  causes  are  more  potent  than  an  in¬ 
competent  stomach  to  engender  habits 
of  selfishness  and  egotism.  A  constant 
care  to  provide  little  personal  wants  of 
various  kinds,  thus  rendered  necessary, 
cultivates  these  sentiments,  and  they  in¬ 
fluence  the  man’s  whole  character  in 
consequence.  The  poor  man,  advanc¬ 
ing  in  years,  suffers  from  continuous  toil 
with  inadequate  food,  the  supply  of 
which  is  often  diminished  by  his  expen¬ 
diture  for  beer,  which,  although  often 
noxious,  he  regards  as  the  elixir  of  life, 
never  to  be  missed  when  fair  occasion 
for  obtaining  it  is  offered.  Many  of  this 
class  are  prematurely  crippled  by  artic¬ 
ular  disease,  &c.,  and  become  perma¬ 
nent  inmates  of  the  parish  workhouse  or 
infirmary. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  everybody  how 
much  more  of  detail  might  be  added  to 
fill  in  the  outlines  of  this  little  sketch. 
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It  is  meagre  in  the  extreme  :  neverthe¬ 
less  it  suffices  for  my  purpose  ;  other  il¬ 
lustrations  may  occur  hereafter. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  say  at  this  point, 
and  I  desire  to  say  it  emphatically,  that 
the  subject  of  food  need  not,  even  with 
the  views  just  enunciated,  be  treated  in 
an  ascetic  spirit.  It  is  to  be  considered 
in  relation  to  a  principle,  in  which  we 
may  certainly  believe,  that  aliments  most 
adapted  to  develope  the  individual, 
sound  in  body  and  mind,  shall  not  only 
be  most  acceptable,  but  that  they  may 
be  selected  and  prepared  so  as  to  afford 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  refined  taste, 
and  produce  a  fair  degree  of  that  pleas¬ 
ure  naturally  associated  with  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  palate,  and  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  table.  For  it  is  certain  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  gourmandise  which  is 
practised,  at  all  events  in  English  socie¬ 
ty — where  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  faith  without  knowledge — is  no 
more  a  source  of  gratification  to  the 
eater’s  gustatory  sense  than  it  is  of  di¬ 
gestible  sustenance  to  his  body. 

Our  subject  now  shapes  itself.  P'ood 
must  first  be  regarded  in  relation  to  its 
value  as  material  to  be  used  for  building 
up  and  sustaining  that  composite  struc¬ 
ture,  the  human  body,  under  the  varied 
conditions  in  which  it  may  be  placed. 
Secondly,  the  selection  of  food,  and  the 
best  modes  of  preparing  it,  resulting  in 
the  production  of  ‘  the  dish,’  a  subject 
of  great  extent  and  importance,  must  be 
dealt  with  very  briefly.  Lastly,  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  taste  in  relation  to  the  serving 
of  food  and  drink,  or  the  art  of  combin¬ 
ing  dishes  to  form  ‘  a  meal,’  must  also 
be  considered. 

I  shall  not  regard  this  as  the  place  in 
which  to  offer  any  scientific  definition  of 
the  term  food.  I  shall  include  within 
its  range  ail  the  solid  materials  popular¬ 
ly  so  regarded  and  therefore  eaten.  .\nd 
drink  being  as  necessary  as  solids  for  the 
purjicse  of  digestion,  and  to  supply  that 
large  proportion  of  fluid  which  the  body 
contains  in  every  mesh  and  cell  thereof, 
I  shall  regard  as  ‘  drink  ’  all  the  liquids 
which  it  is  customary  to  swallow  with 
our  meals,  although  probably  very  few, 
if  any,  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  food 
in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Food  is  essential  to  the  body  in  order 
to  fulfil  two  distinct  purposes,  or  to  sup¬ 
ply  tw'O  distinct  w'ants  inseparable  from 
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animal  life.  As  certainly  as  a  steam-en¬ 
gine  requires  fuel,  by  the  combustion  or 
oxidation  of  which  force  is  called  into 
action  for  various  purpose — as  the  en¬ 
gine  itself  requires  the  mending  and  re¬ 
placing  of  parts  wasted  in  the  process  of 
working — so  certainly  does  the  animal 
body  require  fuel  to  evoke  its  force,  and 
material  to  replace  those  portions  which 
are  necessarily  wasted  by  labor,  whether 
the  latter  be  what  we  call  physical  or 
mental,  that  is,  of  limbs  or  of  brain. 
The  material  which  is  competent  to 
supply  both  requirements  is  a  complete 
or  perfect  food.  Examples  of  complete 
food  exist  in  milk  and  the  egg,  sufficing 
as  these  do  for  all  the  wants  of  the 
young  animal  during  the  period  of  early 
growth.  Nevertheless  a  single  animal 
product  like  either  of  the  two  named, 
although  complex  in  itself,  is  not  more 
perfect  than  an  artificial  combination  of 
various  simpler  substances,  provided  the 
mixture  (dish  or  meal)  contains  all  the 
elements  required  in  due  proportion  for 
the  purposes  of  the  body. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  occupy 
much  space  with  those  elementary  de¬ 
tails  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
body  which  may  be  found  in  any  small 
manual  of  human  physiology  ;*  but  for 
the  right  understanding  of  our  subject, 
a  brief  sketch  must  be  presented.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  the  three  all  pervading  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  vegetable  world,  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  body  ;  and  that  the  two  former 
especially  constitute  a  fuel,  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  which  produces  animal  heat,  and 
developes  the  force  in  its  varied  forms, 
physical  and  mental,  which  the  body  is 
capable  of  exerting.  Besides  these,  ni¬ 
trogen,  obtainable  from  certain  vegeta¬ 
ble  products,  not  from  all,  but  forming 
definite  combinations  with  the  three  ele¬ 
ments  just  named,  is  essential  to  the  re¬ 
pair  and  reproduction  of  the  body  itself, 
being  one  of  its  most  important  constit¬ 
uents.  Lastly  must  be  named  several 
other  elements  which,  in  small  propor¬ 
tions,  are  [also  essential  constituents  of 


*  Such  as  Physiology,  Science  Primer,  by  M. 
Foster,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Macmillan) ;  Lossons  in 
Elementary  Physiology,  by  Professor  Huxley 
(Macmillan).  For  a  full  consideration  of  the 
subject  Dr.  Pavy’s  very  complete  Treatise  on 
Food  and  Dietetics  (Churchill,  London,  1875). 


the  body  ;  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  (lotash,  &:c., 
with  traces  ,of  iron  and  other  metals. 
All  these  must  be  present  in  the  food 
supplied,  otherwise  '  animal  existence 
cannot  be  supported  ;  and  all  are  found 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  may  be 
obtained  directly  therefrom  by  man  in 
feeding  on  vegetables  alone.*  But  the 
process  of  obtaining  and  combining 
these  simple  elements  into  the  more  com¬ 
plex  forms  which  constitute  the  bases  of 
animal  tissues — definite  compounds  of 
nitrogen  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  ox¬ 
ygen — is  also  accomplished  by  the  lower 
animals,  which  are  exclusively  vegetable 
feeders.  These  animals  we  can  con¬ 
sume  as  food,  and  thus  procure,  if  we 
please,  ready  prepared  for  our  purpose, 
the  materials  of  flesh,  sinew,  and  bone, 
for  immediate  use.  We  obtain  also 
from  the  animal  milk  and  the  egg,  al¬ 
ready  said  to  be  ‘  perfect  ’  foods  ;  and 
they  are  so  because  they  contain  the 
nitrogenous  compounds  referred  to,  fatty 
matter  abundantly,  and  the  various  sa¬ 
line  or  mineral  matters  requisite.  But 
compounds  simpler  in  form  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  of  a  non-nitrogenous  kind,  that 
is,  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
only,  are  necessary  as  food  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  animal  heat  and  force.  These 
consist,  first,  of  the  fat  of  animals  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  and  of  butter  ;  and  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  of  the  fatty  matter 
which  exists  in  grain  and  legumes,  and 
largely  in  the  olive  and  in  many  seeds  ; 
secondly,  of  the  starchy  matters,  all  de¬ 
rived  from  vegetables,  such  as  a  large 
part  of  wheaten  and  other  flour,  rice,  ar¬ 
rowroot,  and  potatoes  ;  together  with 
sugar,  gum,  and  other  minor  vegetable 
products  of  a  similar  kind.  The  fats 
form  the  more  important  group  of  the 
two,  both  in  relation  to  the  production 
of  heat  and  force  ;  and  without  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  fat  as  food  the  body 
would  cease  to  exist.  The  vegetable 
eater,  pure  and  simple,  can  therefore 
extract  from  his  food  all  the  principles 


*  The  vegetable  kingdom  comprehends  the 
cereals,  legumes,  roots,  starches,  sugar,  herbs, 
and  fruits.  Persons  who  style  themselves  vege¬ 
tarians  often  consume  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and 
lard,  which  are  choice  foods  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  There  are  other  persons,  of  course, 
who  are  strictly  vegetable  eaters,  and  such 
alone  have  any  right  to  the  title  of  vegetarians. 
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necessary  for  the  growth  and  support  of 
the  body  as  well  as  for  the  production 
of  heat  and  force,  provided  that  he 
selects  vegetables  which  contain  all  the 
essential  elements  named.  But  he  must 
for  this  purpose  consume  the  best  ce¬ 
reals,  wheat  or  oats  ;  or  the  legumes, 
beans,  peas,  or  lentils  ;  or  he  must  sw'al- 
low  and  digest  a  large  weight  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter  of  less  nutritive  value,  and 
therefore  containing  at  least  one  element 
in  large  excess,  in  order  to  obtain  all  the 
elements  he  needs.  Thus  the  Irishman 
requires  ten  to  eleven  pounds  of  pota¬ 
toes  daily,  which  contain  chiefly  starch, 
very  little  nitrogen,  and  scarcely  any 
fat  :  hence  he  obtains,  when  he  can, 
some  buttermilk  or  bacon  or  a  herring 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  Highland¬ 
er,  living  mainly  on  oatmeal,  requires 
a  much  smaller  weight,  since  this  grain 
contains  not  only  starch,  but  much 
nitrogen  and  a  fair  amount  of  fat,  al¬ 
though  not  quite  sufficient  for  his  pur¬ 
pose,  which  is  usually  supplied  by  add¬ 
ing  milk  or  a  little  bacon  to  his  diet. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  w’ho  lives 
chiefly  or  largely  on  flesh  and  eggs  as 
well  as  bread  obtains  precisely  the  same 
principles,  but  served  in  a  concentrated 
form,  and  a  weight  of  about  two  or  three 
pounds  of  such  food  is  a  full  equivalent 
to  the  Irishman’s  ten  or  eleven  pounds 
of  potatoes  and  extras.  The  meat- 
eater’s  digestion  is  taxed  with  a  far  less 
quantity  of  solid,  but  that  very  concen¬ 
tration  in  regard  of  quality  entails  on 
some  stomachs  an  expenditure  of  force 
in  digestion  equal  to  that  required  by  the 
vegetable  eater  to  assimilate  his  much 
larger  portions.  And  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  as  a  fact  beyond  question,  that  some 
persons  are  stronger  and  more  healthy 
who  live  chiefly  or  altogether  on  vegeta¬ 
bles,  while  there  are  many  others  for 
whom  a  proportion  of  animal  food  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  desirable,  if  not  necessary. 
In  studying  this  matter,  individual  habit 
must  be  taken  into  account.  An  ani¬ 
mal  feeder  may  by  slow  degrees  become 
a  vegetarian,  without  loss  of  weight  or 
strength,  not  without  feeling  some  in¬ 
convenience  in  the  process  ;  but  a  sud¬ 
den  change  in  diet  in  this  direction  is 
for  a  time  almost  equivalent  to  starva¬ 
tion.  The  digestive  organs  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  to  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  performance  of  work  differ¬ 


ent  from  that  to  which  they  have  been 
long  accustomed,  and  in  some  constitu¬ 
tions  might  fail  altogether  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Besides,  in  matters  of  diet  es¬ 
sentially,  many  persons  have  individual 
peculiarities  ;  and  while  certain  fixed 
principles  exist,  such  as  those  already 
laid  down  as  absolutely  cardinal,  in  the 
detail  of  their  application  to  each  man’s 
wants,  an  infinity  of  stomach-eccentrici¬ 
ties  is  to  be  reckoned  on.  The  old  prov¬ 
erb  expresses  the  fact  strongly  but 
truly  ;  ‘  What  is  one  man’s  meat  is  an¬ 
other  man’s  poison.’  Yet  nothing  is 
more  common — and  one  rarely  leaves  a 
social  dinner  table  without  observing  it 
— than  to  hear  some  good-natured  per¬ 
son  recommending  to  his  neighbor,  with 
a  confidence  rarely  found  except  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  profound  ignorance  of  the 
matter  in  hand,  some  special  form  of 
food,  or  drink,  or  system  of  diet,  solely 
because  the  adviser  happens  to  have 
found  it  useful  to  himself  ! 

It  w’ill  be  interesting  now'  to  take  a 
general  but  brief  survey  of  the  vast  range 
of  materials  which  civilised  man  has  at  his 
command  for  the  purpose  of  food  :  these 
few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  chemi¬ 
cal  constituents  of  food  having  l)een  in¬ 
tended  to  aid  in  appreciating  the  value 
of  different  kinds. 

Commencing  w'ith  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  from  which  our  early  progeni¬ 
tors,  probably  during  long  ages,  drew  all 
their  sustenance,  the  cereals,  or  cultivat¬ 
ed  grasses,  come  first,  as  containing  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  life,  and  being 
therefore  most  largely  consumed.  Wheat 
and  its  congeners,  which  rank  highest 
in  quality,  had  been  distinguished,  in 
the  form  of  bread,  as  ‘  the  staff  of  life,  ’ 
long  before  the  physiological  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  had  been  attained. 
Wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley,  maize  and 
rice,  are  the  chief  members  of  this 
group  ;  wheat  containing  the  most  ni¬ 
trogenous  or  flesh-forming  material,  be¬ 
sides  abundance  of  starch,  a  moderate 
amount  of  fat,  together  with  sufficient 
saline  and  mineral  elements.  Rice,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  very  little  nitro¬ 
gen,  fat,  and  mineral  constituents,  but 
starch  in  great  abundance  ;  while  maize, 
with  a  fair  supply  of  nitrogenous  and 
starchy  matter,  contains  the  most  fat  or 
heat-producing  material  of  the  whole 
group.  As  derived  from  w’heat  must  be 
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named  the  valuable  aliments,  macaroni 
and  all  the  Italian  pastes.  Derived 
from  barley  is  malt-saccharine,  parent  of 
the  large  family  of  fermented  liquors 
known  as  beer.  And  from  various  other 
grains  are  obtained,  by  fermentation  and 
distillation,  several  forms  of  ardent 
spirit.  Vinegar,  best  when  produced 
from  the  grape,  is  also  largely  made 
from  grain. 

The  legumes,  such  as  beans,  lentils, 
and  peas,  form  an  aliment  of  great 
value,  containing  more  nitrogen  'even 
than  the  cereals,  but  with  fat  in  very 
small  proportion,  while  starchy  matter 
and  the  mineral  elements  abound  in  both 
groups. 

The  tuber  finds  its  type  in  the  potato, 
which  contains  much  starch,  little  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  almost  no  fat  ;  in  the  yam 
also.  The  roots  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  beet,  carrot,  parsnip,  and  turnip,  all 
containing  little  nitrogen,  but  much 
sugar,  and  water  in  large  proportion. 
Derived  from  roots  and  stems  of  foreign 
growth,  we  have  arrowroot,  tapioca,  and 
sago,  all  starches  and  destitute  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  Fatty  matter  is  abundantly  found 
in  the  olive,  which  supplies  a  large  part 
of  the  world  with  an  important  article  of 
food.  The  almond  and  other  seeds  are 
also  fruitful  sources  of  oil. 

Under  the  term  ‘  green  vegetables,’  a 
few  leading  plants  may  be  enumerated  as 
types  of  the  vast  natural  supplies  which 
everywhere  exist  : — The  entire  cabbage 
tribe  in  great  variety  ;  lettuces,  endive, 
and  cresses  ;  spinach,  seakale,  aspara¬ 
gus,  celery,  onions,  artichokes,  and  to¬ 
mato,  all  valuable  not  so  much  for  nu¬ 
tritive  property,  which  is  inconsiderable, 
as  for  admixture  with  other  food  chiefly 
on  account  of  salts  which  they  contain, 
and  for  their  appetising  aroma  and  va¬ 
ried  flavors.  Thus  condiments  are  use¬ 
ful,  as  the  sweet  and  aromatic  spices, 
the  peppers,  mustard,  and  the  various 
potherbs,  so  essential  to  an  agreeable 
cuisine.  Sea  weeds,  as  laver,  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  mushrooms  should  be 
named,  as  ranking  much  higher  in  nutri¬ 
tive  value  than  green  vegetables.  Pump¬ 
kins,  marrows,  and  cucumbers,  chest¬ 
nuts,  and  other  nuts  largely  support  life 
in  some  countries.  The  bread  fruit  is 
of  high  value  ;  so  also  are  the  cocoanut 
and  the  banana  in  tropical  climates. 

Lastly  must  be  named  all  those  deli¬ 


cious  but  not  very  nutritive  products  of 
most  varied  kind  and  source,  grouped 
under  the  name  of  fruits.  These  are 
characterised  chiefly  by  the  presence  of 
sugar,  acid,  vegetable  jelly,  and  some 
saline  matter,  often  combined  with  scent 
and  flavor  of  exquisite  quality.  Derived 
from  grapes  as  its  chief  source,  stands 
wine  in  its  innumerable  varieties,  so 
closely  associated  by  all  civilised  nations 
with  the  use  of  aliments,  although  not 
universally  admitted  to  rank  in  technical 
language  as  a  food.  Next  may  be 
named  sugar  in  its  various  forms,  a 
non-nitrogenous  product  of  great  value, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  honey.  No  less 
important  are  the  tea  plant,  the  coffee 
berry,  and  the  seeds  of  the  cacao  tree. 

There  is  a  single  element  belonging  to 
the  mineral  kingdom  which  is  taken  in 
its  natural  state  as  an  addition  to  food, 
namely,  common  salt  ;  and  it  is  so  uni¬ 
versally  recognised  as  necessary,  that  it 
cannot  be  omitted  here.  The  foregoing 
list  possesses  no  claim  to  be  exhaustive, 
only  to  be  fairly  typical  and  suggestive  ; 
many  omissions,  which  some  may  think 
important,  doubtless  exist.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  a  rapid  survey  may  be  taken  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

First,  the  flesh  of  domestic  quadru¬ 
peds  :  the  ox  and  sheep,  both  adult  and 
young  ;  the  pig ;  the  horse  and  ass, 
chiefly  in  France.  Milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  in  endless  variety  are  derived 
chiefly  from  this  group.  More  or'  less 
wild  are  the  red  deer,  the  fallow  deer, 
and  the  roe-deer.  As  game,  the  hare 
and  rabbit  ;  abroad,  the  bison,  wild 
boar,  bear,  chamois,  and  kangaroo,  are 
esteemed  for  food  among  civilised  na¬ 
tions  ;  but  many  other  animals  are  eaten 
by  half-civilised  and  savage  peoples. 
All  these  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  fatty  mat¬ 
ters,  and  saline  materials. 

Among  birds,  we  have  domestic  poul¬ 
try  in  great  variety  of  size  and  quality, 
with  eggs  in  great  abundance  furnished 
chiefly  by  this  class.  All.  the  wild  fowl 
and  aquatic  birds  ;  the  pigeon  tribe  and 
the  small  birds.  Winged  game  in  all  its 
well-known  variety. 

Of  fish  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
the  enormous  supply  and  the  various 
species  which  exist  everywhere,  and  es¬ 
pecially  on  our  own  shores,  from  the 
sturgeon  to  whitebait,  besides  those  in 
fresh-w'ater  rivers  and  lakes.  All  of 
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them  furnish  nitrogenous  matter  largely, 
but,  and  particularly  the  white  fish,  pos¬ 
sess  fat  in  very  small  proportion,  and 
little  of  saline  materials.  The  salmon, 
mackerel,  and  herring  tribes  have  more 
fat,  the  last  named  in  considerable 
quantity,  forming  a  useful  food  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  supplement  cereal  aliments, 
and  largely  adopted  for  the  purpose  both 
in  the  south  and  north  of  Europe. 

The  so-called  reptiles  furnish  turtle, 
tortoise,  and  edible  frog.  Among  artic¬ 
ulated  animals  are  the  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  shrimps.  Among  molluscs,  the 
oyster  and  all  the  shellfish,  which,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  animals,  in  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  closely  resemble  that  of 
fish  properly  so  called. 

I  shall  not  enter  on  a  discussion  of 
the  question  :  Is  man  designed  to  be  a 
vegetable  feeder,  or  a  flesh-eating  or  an 
omnivorous  animal  ?  Nor  shall  his 
teeth  or  other  organs  be  examined  in  ref¬ 
erence  thereto.  Any  evidence  to  be 
found  by  anatomical  investigation  can 
only  be  safely  regarded  as  showing  what 
man  is  and  has  been.  That  he  has  been 
and  is  omnivorous  to  the  extent  of  his 
means,  there  can  exist  no  doubt. 
Whether  he  has  been  generally  prudent 
or  happy  in  his  choice  of  food  and  drink 
is  highly  improbable,  seeing  that  until 
very  recently  he  has  possessed  no  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  touching  the  relations 
which  matters  used  as  food  hold  with 
respect  to  the  structure  and  wants  of  his 
body,  and  that  such  recent  knowledge 
has  been  confined  to  a  very  few  individ¬ 
uals.  Whatever  sound  practice  he  may 
have  attained,  and  it  is  not  inconsidera¬ 
ble,  in  his  choice  and  treatment  of  food, 
is  the  result  of  many  centuries  of  em¬ 
pirical  observation,  the  process  of  which 
has  been  attended  with  much  disastrous 
failure  and  some  damage  to  the  experi¬ 
menters.  No  doubt  much  unsound 
constitution  and  proclivity  to  certain 
diseases  result  from  the  persistent  use 
through  many  generations  of  improper 
food  and  drink. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  man  seems, 
at  the  present  time,  prone  to  choose 
foods  which  are  unnecessarily  concen¬ 
trated  and  too  rich  in  nitrogenous  or 
flesh-forming  material,  and  to  consume 
more  in  quantity  than  is  necessary  for 
the  healthy  performance  of  the  animal 
functions.  He  is  apt  to  leave  out  of 


sight  the  great  difference,  in  relation  to 
both  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  which 
different  habits  of  life  demand,  Ajf.  be¬ 
tween  the  habits  of  those  who  are  chiefly 
sedentary  and  brain-workers,  and  of 
those  who  are  active  and  exercise  mus¬ 
cle  more  than  brain.  He  makes  very 
small  account  of  the  different  reijuire- 
ments  by  the  child,  the  mature  adult,' 
and  the  declining  or  aged  person.  And 
he  seems  to  be  still  less  aware  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  existence  of  notable  individual 
peculiarities  in  relation  to  the  tolerance 
of  certain  aliments  and  drinks.  As  a 
rule,  man  has  little  knowledge  of,  or  in¬ 
terest  in,  the  processes  by  which  food  is 
prepared  for  the  table,  or  the  condi¬ 
tions  necessary  to  the  healthy  digestion 
of  it  by  himself.  Until  a  tolerably  high 
standard  of  civilisation  is  reached,  he 
cares  more  for  quantity  than  quality,  de¬ 
sires  little  variety,  and  regards  as  im¬ 
pertinent  an  innovation  in  the  shape  of 
a  new  aliment,  expecting  the  same  food 
at  the  same  hour  daily,  his  enjoyment 
of  w'hich  apparently  greatly  depends  on 
his  ability  to  swallow  the  portion  with 
extreme  rapidity,  that  he  may  apply 
himself  to  some  other  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  occupation  without  delay.  Eating 
is  treated  in  fact  by  multitudes  much  as 
they  are  disposed  to  treat  religious  duty 
— which  eating  assuredly  is — that  is,  as 
a  duty  which  is  generally  irksome,  but 
unfortunately  necessary  to  be  performed. 
As  to  any  exercise  of  taste  in  the  serving 
or  in  the  combining  of  different  foods  at 
a  meal,  the  subject  is  completely  out  of 
reach  of  the  great  majority  of  people, 
and  is  as  little  comprehended  by  them 
as  the  structure  and  harmonies  of  a  sym¬ 
phony  are  by  the  first  whistling  boy  one 
chances  to  meet  in  the  street.  The  in¬ 
telligent  reader  who  has  sufficient  interest 
in  this  subject  to  have  follow'ed  me  thus 
far  may  fancy  this  a  sketch  from  savage 
life.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  assure  him 
that  ignorance  and  indifference  to  the 
nature  and  object  of  food  mark  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  large  majority  of  the  so- 
called  educated  people  of  this  country. 
Men  even  boast  of  their  ignorance  of  so 
trivial  a  subject,  regard  it  as  unworthy 
the  exercise  of  their  powers,  and — small 
compliment  to  their  wives  and  sisters — 
fit  only  for  the  occupation  of  women. 

Admitting  man,  then,  to  be  physically 
so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  derive  all 
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that  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  perform-  chiefly  on  maize  and  rice,  with  some 
ance  of  all  his  functions  from  the  animal  wheat  and  legumes,  among  them  the 
or  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  either  garbanzo  or  ‘  chick  pea,  ’  and  one  of  the 


singly  or  combined,  he  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  qualified  to 
be  an  omnivorous  animal.  Add  to  this 
fact  his  j>ossession  of  an  intelligence 
which  enables  him  to  obtain  food  of  all 
kinds  and  climes,  to  investigate  its  qual¬ 
ities,  and  to  render  it  more  fit  for  diges¬ 
tion  by  heat — i)owers  which  no  other 
animal  possesses — and  there  appears  no 
a  priori  reason  for  limiting  his  diet  to 
products  of  either  kingdom  exclusively. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  as¬ 
certain  what  have  become,  under  the 
empirical  conditions  named,  the  staple 
foods  of  the  common  people  of  various 
climates  and  races — what,  in  short,  sup¬ 
ports  the  life  and  lal)or  of  the  chief  part 
of  the  world’s  population. 

In  the  tropics  and  adjacent  p>ortions 
of  the  temperate  zones,  high  temperature 
being  incompatible  with  the  physical 
activity  familiar  to  northern  races,  a 
very  little  nitrogenous  material  suffices, 
since  the  waste  of  muscle  is  small. 
Only  a  moderate  quantity  of  fat  is  taken, 
the  demand  for  heat-production  being 
inconsiderable.  The  chiefly  starchy 
products  sui)ply  nearly  all  the  nutriment 
required,  and  such  are  found  in  rice, 
millet,  iii:c.  Rice  by  itself  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  food  of  the  wide  zone  thus  indicat¬ 
ed,  including  a  large  part  of  China,  the 
East  Indies,  part  of  Africa  and  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  also  the  West  Indies.  Small 
additions,  where  obtainable,  are  made  of 
other  seeds,  of  oil,  butter,  &c.  ;  and  as 
temperature  decreases  by  distance  from 
the  equator,  some  fish,  fowl,  or  other 
light  form  of  animal  food,  are  added. 

In  the  north  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
some  neighboring  parts,  the  date,  which 
contains  sugar  in  abundance,  is  largely 
eaten,  as  well  as  maize  and  other  cereals. 

Crossing  to  Europe,  the  southern 
Italian  is  found  subsisting  on  macaroni, 
legumes,  rice,  fruits,  and  salads,  with 
oil,  cheese,  fish,  and  small  birds,  but 
very  little  meat.  More  northward,  be¬ 
sides  fish  and  a  little  meat,  maize  is  the 
chief  aliment,  rye  and  other  cereals  tak¬ 
ing  a  second  place.  The  chestnut  also 
is  largely  eaten  by  the  poorer  population, 
both  it  and  maize  containing  more  fatty 
matter  than  wheat,  oats,  and  legumes. 

In  Spain,  the  inhabitants  subsist 


principal  vegetable  components  of  the 
national  olla,  which  contains  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  animal  food  in 
variety,  as  bacon,  sausage,  fowl,  &c. 
Fruit  is  fine  and  abundant  ;  especially 
so  are  grapes,  figs,  and  melons.  There 
is  little  or  no  butter,  the  universal  sub¬ 
stitute  for  which  is  olive  oil,  produced 
in  great  quantity.  Fowls  and  the  pig 
furnish  the  chief  animal  food,  and  garlic 
is  the  favorite  condiment. 

Going  northward,  flesh  of  all  kinds 
occupies  a  more  considerable  place  in 
the  dietary.  In  France  the  garden  veg¬ 
etables  and  legumes  form  an  important 
staple  of  diet  for  all  classes  ;  but  the 
very  numerous  small  land  proprietors 
subsist  largely  on  the  direct  products  of 
the  soil,  adding  little  more  than  milk, 
poultry,  and  eggs,  the  produce  of  their 
small  farms.  The  national  pot-au-fen  is 
an  admirable  mixed  dish,  in  which  a 
small  portion  of  meat  is  made  to  yield 
all  its  nutritive  qualities,  and  to  go  far 
in  mingling  its  odor  and  savor  with 
those  of  the  fragrant  vegetables  which 
are  so  largely  added  to  the  stock.  The 
stock-meat  eaten  hot,  or  often  cold  with 
plenty  of  green  salad  and  oil,  doubtless 
the  most  palatable  mode  of  serving  it, 
thus  affords  a  source  of  fat,  if  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for  by  butter,  cheese,  &c. 

Throughout  the  German  Empire,  the 
cereals,  legumes,  greens,  roots,  and 
fruits  supply  an  important  proportion 
of  the  food  consumed  by  the  common 
population.  Wheaten  bread  chiefly,  and 
some  made  from  rye,  also  beans  and 
peas,  are  used  abundantly.  Potatoes 
and  green  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are 
served  in  numerous  ways,  but  largely  in 
soups,  a  favorite  dish.  Meats,  chiefly 
pork,  are  greatly  esteemed  in  the  form 
of  sausage,  and  appear  also  as  small 
portions  or  joints,  but  freely  garnished 
with  vegetables,  on  the  tables  of  those 
who  can  afford  animal  diet.  Going 
northward,  where  the  climate  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat, 
as  in  parts  of  Russia,  rj-e  and  oats  form 
the  staple  food  from  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  associated  with  an  increased  quan¬ 
tity  of  meat  and  fatty  materials. 

Lastly,  it  is  well  known  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Arctic  zone  are  com- 
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pelled  to  consume  large  quantities  of  oily 
matter,  in  order  to  generate  heat  abun¬ 
dantly  ;  and  also  that  animal  food  is 
necessarily  the  staple  of  their  dietary. 
Vegetables,  which  moreover  are  not  pro¬ 
ducible  in  so  severe  a  climate,  would 
there  be  wholly  inadequate  to  support 
life. 

We  will  now  consider  the  food  which 
the  English  peasant  and  artisan  provide. 
The  former  lives,  for  the  most  part,  on 
wheaten  bread  and  cheese,  with  occa¬ 
sionally  a  little  bacon,  some  potatoes, 
and  perhaps  garden  greens  :  it  is  rarely 
indeed  that  he  can  obtain  flesh.  To  this 
dietary  the  artisan  adds  meat,  mostly 
beef  or  mutton,  and  some  butter.  A 
piece  of  fresh  and  therefore  not  tender 
beef  is  baked,  or  cooked  in  a  frying- 
pan,  in  the  latter  case  becoming  a  hard, 
indigestible,  and  wasted  morsel  ;  by  the 
former  process  a  somewhat  better  dish  is 
produced,  the  meat  being  usually  sur¬ 
rounded  by  potatoes  or  by  a  layer  of 
some  batter,  since  both  contain  starchy 
products  and  absorb  the  fat  which  leaves 
the  meat.  The  food  of  the  peasant 
might,  however,  be  cheaper  and  better  ; 
while  the  provision  of  the  artisan  is  sim¬ 
ply  extravagant  and  bad.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  our  national  history,  when  food 
is  scarce,  and  the  supply  of  meat  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  demand  which  our  na¬ 
tional  habits  of  feeding  perpetuate,  it  is 
an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  other  aliments  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  at  the 
same  time  equal  in  quality  to  those  of 
the  existing  dietary.  Many  believe  that 
this  object  may  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  and  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  improvement  in  the  food-supply,  not 
only  of  the  classes  referred  to,  but  in 
that  of  the  English  table  generally,  is 
the  common  prejudice  which  exists 
against  any  aliment  not  yet  widely 
known  or  tried.  The  one  idea  which 
the  working  classes  possess  in  relation 
to  improvement  in  diet,  and  which  they 
invariably  realise  when  wages  are  high, 
is  the  inordinate  use  of  butcher’s  meat. 
To  make  this  the  chief  element  of  at 
least  three  meals  daily,  and  to  despise 
bread  and  vegetables,  is  for  them  no 
less  a  sign  of  taste  than  a  declaration  of 
belief  in  the  perfection  of  such  food  for 
the  purposes  of  nutrition. 

We  have  'already  seen  that  not  only, 


can  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  human 
body  be  supplied  by  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  solely,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  world’s  population  is  to  a  large 
extent  supported  by  vegetable  products. 
Such  form,  at  all  events,  the  most 
wholesome  and  agreeable  diet  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tropics.  Between 
about  forty  and  nearly  sixty  degrees  of 
latitude  we  find  large  populations  of  fine 
races  trained  to  be  the  best  laborers  in 
the  world  on  little  more  than  cereals 
and  legumes,  with  milk  (cheese  and  but¬ 
ter),  as  food  ;  that  little  consisting  of 
irregular  and  scanty  supplies  of  fish, 
flesh,  and  fatty  matter.  In  colder  re¬ 
gions  vegetable  products  are  hardly  to 
be  obtained,  and  flesh  and  fat  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  Thus  man  is  clearly  om¬ 
nivorous  ;  while  men  may  be  advantage¬ 
ously  vegetarian  in  one  climate,  mixed 
eaters  in  another,  and  exclusively  flesh- 
eaters  in  a  third. 

I ‘have  not  hesitated  to  say  that  Eng¬ 
lishmen  generally  have  adopted  a  diet 
adapted  for  a  somewhat  more  northerly 
latitude  than  that  which  they  occupy  ; 
that  the  cost  of  their  food  is  therefore 
far  greater  than  it  need  be,  and  that 
much  of  their  peculiar  farms  of  indiges¬ 
tion  and  resulting  chronic  disease  is  an¬ 
other  necessary  consequence  of  the  same 
error.  They  consume  too  much  animal 
food,  particularly  the  flesh  of  cattle. 
For  all  who  are  occupied  with  severe 
and  continuous  mechanical  labor,  a 
mixed  diet,  of  which  cereals  and  legumes 
form  a  large  portion,  and  meat,  fish, 
eggs,  and  milk  form  a  moderate  propor¬ 
tion,  is  more  nutritious  and  wholesome 
than  chiefly  animal  food.  For  those 
whose  labor  is  chiefly  mental,  and  whose 
muscular  exercise  is  inconsiderable,  still 
less  of  concentrated  nitrogenous  food  is 
desirable.  A  liberal  supply  of  cereals 
and  legumes,  with  fish,  and  flesh  in  its 
lighter  forms,  will  better  sustain  such 
activity,  than  large  portions  of  butcher’s 
meat  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Then  again 
it  is  absolutely  certain,  contrary  to  the 
popular  belief  as  this  is,  that  while  a 
good  supply  of  food  is  essential  during 
the  period  of  growth  and  active  middle 
life,  a  diminished  supply  is  no  less  essen¬ 
tial  to  health  and  prolongation  of  life 
during  declining  years,  when  physical 
exertion  is  small,  and  the  digestive  fac¬ 
ulty  sometimes  becomes  less  powerful 
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also.  I  shall  not  regard  it  as  within  my 
province  here  to  dilate  on  this  topic,  but 
shall  assert  that  the  ‘  supporting  ’  of 
aged  persons,  as  it  is  termed,  with  in¬ 
creased  quantities  of  food  and  stimu¬ 
lant,  is  an  error  of  cardinal  importance. 
These  things  being  so,  a  consideration 
of  no  small  concern  arises  in  relation  to 
the  economical  management  of  the  na¬ 
tional  resources.  For  it  is  a  fair  com¬ 
putation  that  every  acre  of  land  devoted 
to  the  production  of  meat  is  capable  of 
becoming  the  source  of  three  or  four 
times  the  amount  of  produce  of  equivalent 
value  as  food,  if  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  grain.  In  other  words,  a  given 
area  of  land  cropped  with  cereals  and 
legumes  will  support  a  population  more 
than  three  times  as  numerous  as  that 
which  can  be  sustained  on  the  same  land 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  cattle.  More¬ 
over,  the  corn-land  will  produce,  almost 
without  extra  cost,  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  animal  food,  in  the  form  of  pigs 
and  poultry,  from  the  offal  or  coarser 
parts  of  vegetable  produce  which  is  un¬ 
suitable  for  human  consumption. 

Thus  this  country  purchases  every 
year  a  large  and  increasing  quantity  of 
corn  and  flour  from  foreign  countries, 
while  more  of  our  own  land  is  yearly  de¬ 
voted  to  grazing  purposes.  The  value 
of  corn  and  flour  imported  by  Great 
Britain  in  1877  was  no  less  than  63,536,- 
322/.,  while  in  1875  it  was  only  just  over 
53,000,000/.  The  increased  import  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  thirty-two  years  is  well  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  following  extract  : — ‘  In 
1846  the  imports  of  corn  and  flour 
amounted  to  seventeen  pounds  weight 
per  head  of  population;  in  1855  they 
had  risen  to  seventy  pounds  per  head  ; 
and  in  1865  to  ninety-three  pounds 
weight  per  head  of  population.  Finally, 
in  1877  the  imports  of  corn  and  flour 
amounted  to  170  pounds  weight  per 
head  of  population  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.’  * 

Lastly,  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  national  supply  of  food  must  lament 
that,  while  Great  Britain  possesses  per¬ 
haps  the  best  opportunities  in  the  world 
for  securing  a  large  and  cheap  supply  of 
fish,  she  fails  to  attain  it,  and  procures 
so  little  only,  that  it  is  to  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  an  expensive 
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luxury.  Fish  is  a  food  of  great  value  ; 
nevertheless  it  ought  in  this  country  to 
be  one  of  the  cheapest  aliments,  since 
production  and  growth  cost  absolutely 
nothing,  only  the  expenses  of  catching 
and  of  a  short  transport  being  incurred. 

Having  enunciated  some  general  prin¬ 
ciples  which  it  is  important  should  first 
be  established,  I  shall  offer  briefly  an 
illustration  or  two  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  may  be  applied.  This  brings 
us  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject, 
viz.,  the  practical  treatment  of  certain 
aliments  in  order  to  render  them  suita¬ 
ble  for  food.  Dealing  first  with  that  of 
the  agricultural  laborer,  our  object  is  to 
economise  his  small  pittance,  to  give 
him,  if  possible,  a  rather  more  nutritive, 
wholesome,  and  agreeable  dish — he  can 
have  but  one — than  his  means  have  hith¬ 
erto  furnished.  But  here  there  is  little 
scope  for  change  ;  already  said  to  live 
chiefly  on  bread  and  cheese,  with  occa¬ 
sionally  bacon,  two  in^dications  only  for 
improvement  can  be  followed,  viz.,  aug¬ 
mentation  of  nitrogenous  matter  to  meet 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body  in  daily 
hard  labor,  and  of  fatty  matter  to  furnish 
heat  and  force.  A  fair  proportion  of 
meat,  one  of  the  best  means  of  fulfilling 
them,  is  not  within  his  reach.  First, 
his  daily  bread  ought  to  contain  all 
the  constituents  of  the  wheat,  instead  of 
being  made  of  flour  from  which  most  of 
the  mineral  elements  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  But  beans  and  peas  are  richer 
in  nitrogen  than  wheat,  and  equal  it  in 
starch,  mineral  matters,  and  fat,  the  last 
being  in  very  small  quantity,  while  maize 
has  three  times  their  proportion  of  fat. 
Hence  all  of  these  would  be  useful  addi¬ 
tions  to  his  dietary,  being  cheaper  than 
wheat  in  the  market,  although,  the  retail 
demand  being  at  present  small,  they 
may  not  be  so  in  the  small  shops.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  value  of  legumes 
combined  with  fat,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  how  well  the  Erbswurst  supported 
the  work  of  the  German  armies  during 
the  winter  of  1870-71,  an  instructive 
lesson  for  us  in  England  at  the  present 
moment.  It  consists  of  a  simple  pea 
soup  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
bacon  or  lard,  and  dried  so  as  to  be  port¬ 
able,  constituting  in  very  small  compass 
a  perfect  food,  especially  suitable  for  sup¬ 
porting  muscular  expenditure  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold.  Better  than  any  flesh, 
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certainly  any  which  could  be  transported 
with  ease,  the  cost  was  not  more  than 
half  that  of  ordinary  meat.  It  was  bet¬ 
ter  also,  because  the  form  of  the  food  is 
one  in  which  it  is  jeadily  accessible  and 
easily  digested  ;  it  was  relished  cold,  or 
could  be  converted  in  a  few  minutes  into 
good  soup  with  boiling  water.  But  for 
our  laborer  probably  the  best  of  the 
legumes  is  the  haricot  bean,  red  or 
white,  the  dried  mature  bean  of  the 
plant  whose  pods  we  eat  in  the  early 
green  state  as  ‘  French  beans.’  For  this 
purpose  they  maybe  treated  thus  :  Soak, 
say,  a  quart  of  the  dried  haricots  in  cold 
w'ater  for  about  twelve  hours,  after 
which  place  them  in  a  saucepan,  with 

•  two  quarts  of  cold  water  and  a  little  salt, 
on  the  fire  ;  when  boiling  remove  to  the 
comer  and  simmer  slowly  until  the  beans 
are  tender ;  the  time  required  being 
about  two  to  three  hours.  This  quantity 
will  fill  a  large  dish,  and  may  be  eaten 
with  salt  and  pepper.  It  will  be  greatly 
improved  at  small  cost  by  the  addition 
of  a  bit  of  butter,  or  of  melted  better 
with  parsley,  or  if  an  onion  or  two  have 
been  sliced  and  stewed  with  the  haricots. 
A  better  dish  still  may  be  made  by  put¬ 
ting  all  or  part,  after  boiling,  into  a 
shallow  frying-pan,  and  lightly  frying 
for  a  few  minutes  with  a  'little  lard  and 
some  sliced  onions.  With  a  few  slices 
of  bacon  added,  a  comparatively  luxuri¬ 
ous  and  highly  nutritive  meal  may  be 
made.  But  there  is  still  in  the  sauce¬ 
pan,  after  boiling,  a  residue  of  value, 
which  the  French  peasant’s  w’ife,  who 
turns  everything  to  account,  utilises  in  a 
manner  quite  incomprehensible  to  the 
Englishwoman.  The  water  in  which 
dried  haricots  have  stewed,  and  also  that 
in  which  green  French  beans  have  been 
boiled,  contain  a  proportion  of  nutri¬ 
tious  matter.  The  Frenchwoman  al¬ 
ways  preserves  this  liquor  carefully,  cuts 
and  fries  some  onions,  adds  these  and 
some  thick  slices  of  bread,  a  little  salt 
and  piepper  with  a  potherb  or  two  from 
the  corner  of  the  garden,  and  thus  serves 
hot  an  agreeable  and  useful  cro/lte  au  pot. 
It  ought  to  be  added  that  the  haricots 

•  so  largely  used  by  the  working  classes 
throughout  Europe  are  not  precisely 
either  ‘  red  ’  or  ‘  white, '  but  some 
cheaper  local  varieties,  known  as  hari¬ 
cots  du  pays,  'fhese,  I  am  assured  on 
good  authority,  could  be  supplied  here 


at  about  twopence  a  pound,  their  quality 
as  food  being  not  inferior  to  other  kinds. 

But  haricots — let  them  be  the  fine 
white  Soissons — are  good  enough  to  be 
welcome  at  any  table.  A  roast  leg  or 
shoulder  of  mutton  should  be  garnished 
by  a  pint  boiled  as  just  directed,  lying 
in  the  gravy  of  the  dish  ;  and  some  per¬ 
sons  think  that,  with  a  good  supply  of 
the  meat  gravy,  and  a  little  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  ‘  the  haricots  are  by  no  means  the 
worst  part  of  the  mutton.’  Then  with 
a  smooth  purie  of  mild  onions,  which 
have  been  previously  sliced,  fried  brown, 
and  stewed,  served  freely  as  sauce,  our 
leg  of  mutton  and  haricots  become  the 
gigot  h  la  bretonne  well  known  to  all  lov¬ 
ers  of  wholesome  and  savory  cookery. 
Next,  white  haricots  stewed  until  soft, 
made  into  a  rather  thick  pur^e,  delicate¬ 
ly  flavored  by  adding  a  small  portion  of 
white  purie  of  onions  (not  browned  by 
frying  as  in  the  preceding  sauce),  pro¬ 
duce  an  admirable  garnish  for  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  dish  of  small  cutlets,  or  an  en- 
trie  of  fowl,  &c.  Again,  the  same  hari¬ 
cot  pur^e  blended  with  a  veal  stock,  well 
flavored  with  fresh  vegetables,  furnishes 
an  admirable  and  nutritious  white  soup. 
The  red  haricots  in  like  manner  with 
a  beef  stock  make  a  superlative  brown 
soup,  which,  with  the  addition  of  por¬ 
tions  of  game,  especially  of  hare,  forms, 
for  those  who  do  not  despise  economy 
in  cuisine  where  the  result  attained  is 
excellent,  a  soup  w’hich  in  texture  and  in 
flavor  would  by  many  persons  not  be 
distin^ishable  from  a  common  purie  of 
game  itself.  Stewed  haricots  also  fur¬ 
nish,  when  cold,  an  admirable  salad,  im¬ 
proved  by  adding  slices  of  tomato,  &c., 
the  oil  supplying  the  one  element  in 
which  the  bean  is  deficient ;  and  a  per¬ 
fectly  nutritious  food  is  produced  for 
those  who  can  digest  it — and  they  are 
numerous — in  this  form.  The  same 
principle,  it  may  be  observed,  has,  al¬ 
though  empirically,  produced  the  well- 
known  dishes  of  beans  and  bacon,  ham 
and  green  pieas,  boiled  pork  and  pease¬ 
pudding,  all  of  them  old  and  piopular 
but  scientific  combinations.  Thus  also 
the  French,  serving  petits  pots  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  dish,  add  butter  freely  and  a  dash 
of  sugar,  the  former  making  the  com¬ 
pound  physiologically  complete,  the  lat¬ 
ter  agreeably  heightening  the  natural 
sweetness  of  the  vegetable. 
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Let  me  recall,  at  the  close  of  these 
few  hints  about  the  haricot,  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  product  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  so  nutritious  ;  holding  its  own 
in  this  respect,  as  it  Avell  can,  even 
against  the  beef  and  mutton  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom.  The  haricot  ranks  just 
above  lentils,  which  have  been  so  much 
praised  of  late,  and  rightly,  the  haricot 
being  also  to  most  palates  more  agreea¬ 
ble.  By  most  stomachs,  too,  haricots 
are  more  easily  digested  than  meat  is  ; 
and,  consuming  weight  for  weight,  the 
eater  feels  lighter  and  less  oppressed,  as 
a  rule,  after  the  leguminous  dish  ;  while 
the  comparative  cost  is  very  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  I  do  not  of  course 
overlook  in  the  dish  of  simple  haricots 
the  absence  of  savory  odors  proper  to 
well-cooked  meat ;  but  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  combine  one  part  of  meat  with 
two  parts  of  haricots,  adding  vegetables 
and  garden  herbs,  so  as  to  produce  a 
stew  which  shall  be  more  nutritious, 
wholesome,  and  palatable  than  a  stew  of 
all  meat  with  vegetables,  and  no  hari¬ 
cots.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  the  latter 
will  be  more  than  double  that  of  the 
former. 

1  have  just  adverted  to  the  bread  of 
the  laborer,  and  recommended  that  it 
should  be  made  from  entire  wheat  meal ; 
but  it  should  not  be  so  coarsely  ground 
as  that  commonly  sold  in  London  as 
‘  whole  meal.  ’  The  coarseness  of  ‘  whole 
meal  ’  is  a  condition  designed  to  exert  a 
specific  effect  on  the  digestion  for  those 
who  need  it,  and,  useful  as  it  is  in  its 
place,  is  not  desirable  for  the  average 
population  referred  to.  It  is  worth  ob¬ 
serving,  in  relation  to  this  coarse  meal, 
that  it  will  not  produce  light  agreeable 
bread  in  the  form  of  loaves  :  they  usual¬ 
ly  have  either  hard  flinty  crusts,  or  soft 
dough-like  interiors  ;  but  the  following 
treatment,  after  a  trial  or  two,  will  be 
found  to  produce  excellent  and  most 
palatable  bread.  To  two  pounds  of 
whole  meal  add  half  a  pound  of  fine 
flour  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  baking 
powder  and  salt ;  when  these  are  well 
mixed,  rub  in  about  two  ounces  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  make  into  dough  with  half  milk 
and  water,  or  with  all  milk  if  preferred. 
Make  rapidly  into  flat  cakes  like  ‘  tea¬ 
cakes,’  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven,  leav¬ 
ing  them  afterwards  to  finish  thoroughly 
at  a  lower  temperature.  Thel)utter  and 


milk  supply  fatty  matter  in  which  the 
wheat  is  somewhat  deficient  ;  all  the  sa¬ 
line  and  mineral  matters  of  the  husk  are 
retained  ;  and  thus  a  more  nutritive  form 
of  bread  cannot  be^nade.  Moreover,  it 
retains  the  natural  flavor  of  the  wheat, 
in  place  of  the  insipidity  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  fine  flour,  ^though  it  is  in¬ 
disputable  that  bread  produced  from  the 
latter,  especially  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  is 
unrivalled  for  delicacy,  texture,  and 
color.  Whole  meal  may  be  bought  ;  but 
mills  are  now  cheaply  made  for  home 
use,  and  wheat  may  be  ground  to  any 
degree  of  coarseness  desired. 

Here  illustration  by  recipe  must 
cease  ;  although  it  would  be  an  easy 
task  to  fill  a  volume  with  matter  of  this 
kind,  illustrating  the  ample  means  which 
exist  for  diminishing  somewhat  the  pres¬ 
ent  wasteful  use  of  ‘  butcher’s  meats  ’ 
with  positive  advantage  to  the  consumer. 
Many  facts  in  support  of  this  position 
will  appear  as  we  proceed.  But  another 
important  object  in  furnishing  the  fore¬ 
going  details  is  to  point  out  how  com¬ 
binations  of  the  nitrogenous,  starchy, 
fatty,  and  mineral  elements  may  be 
made,  in  well-proportioned  mixtures,  so 
as  to  produce  what  I  have  termed  a 
‘  perfect  ’  dish — perfect,  that  is,  so  far 
as  the  chief  indication  is  concerned, 
viz.,  one  which  supplies  every  demand 
of  the  body,  without  containing  any  one 
element  in  undue  proportion.  For  it  is 
obvious  that  one  or  two  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  may  exist  in  injurious  excess, 
especially  for  delicate  stomachs,  the 
varied  peculiarities  of  which,  as  before 
insisted  on,  must  sometimes  render  nec¬ 
essary  a  modification  of  all  rules.  Thus 
it  is  easy  to  make  the  fatty  constituent 
too  large,  and  thereby  derange  diges¬ 
tion,  a  result  frequently  experienced  by 
persons  of  sedentary  habits,  to  whom  a 
little  pastry,  a  morsel  of  foie  gras,  or  a 
rich  cream  is  a  source  of  great  discom¬ 
fort,  or  of  a  ‘  bilious  attack  ;  ’  while  the 
laborer,  w’ho  requires  much  fatty  fuel  for 
his  work,  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
consuming  a  large  quantity  of  such  com¬ 
pounds  with  advantage.  Nitrogenous 
matter  also  is  commonly  supplied  be¬ 
yond  the  eater’s  wants  ;  and  if  more  is 
consumed  than  can  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  which  such  aliment  subserves,  it 
must  be  eliminated  in  some  way  from 
the  system.  This  process  of  elimina- 
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tion,  it  suffices  to  say  here,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  prolific  cause  of  disease,  such  as 
gout  and  its  allies,  as  well  as  other 
affections  of  a  serious  character,  which 
would  in  all  probability  exist  to  a  very 
small  extent,  were  it  not  the  habit  of 
those  who,  laeing  able  to  obtain  the 
strong  or  butcher’s  meats,  eat  them 
daily  year  after  year,  in  larger  quantity 
than  the  constitution  can  assimilate. 

Quitting  the  subject  of  wheat  and  the 
leguminous  seeds,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  review  briefly  the  combinations  of 
rice,  which  furnishes  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  world  with  a  vegetable  staple  of 
diet.  Remembering  that  it  contains 
chiefly  starch,  w’ith  nitrogen  in  small 
proportion,  and  almost  no  fat  or  min¬ 
eral  elements,  and  just  sufficing  perhaps 
to  meet  the  wants  of  an  inactive  popula¬ 
tion  in  a  tropical  climate,  the  first  addi¬ 
tion  necessary  for  people  beyond  this 
limit  will  be  fat,  and,  after  that,  more 
nitrogen.  Hence  the  first  effort  to 
make  a  dish  of  rice  ‘  complete  ’  is  the 
addition  of  butter  and  a  little  Parmesan 
cheese,  in  the  simple  risotto,  from 
which,  as  a  starting  point,  improvement, 
both  for  nutritive  purposes  and  for  the 
demands  of  the  palate,  may  be  carried  to 
any  extent.  Fresh  additions  are  made 
in  the  shape  of  marrow,  of  morsels  of 
liver,  &c.,  of  meat  broth  with  onion  and 
spice,  which  constitute  the  mixture, 
when  well  prepared,  nutritious  and 
highly  agreeable.  The  analogue  of 
this  mainly  Italian  dish  is  the  pilau  or 
pilaf  of  the  orientals,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  nearly  the  same  materials,  but 
differently  arranged.  The  curry  of 
poultry  and  the  kedgeree  of  fish  are  fur¬ 
ther  varieties  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe.  Follow  the  same  combination 
to  Spain,  where  we  find  a  popular  na¬ 
tional  dish,  but  slightly  differing  from 
the  foregoing,  in  the  polio  con  arroz, 
which  consists  of  abundance  of  rice, 
steeped  in  a  little  broth  and  containing 
morsels  of  fowl,  bacon,  and  sausage, 
with  appetising  spices,  and  sufficing  ,for 
an  excellent  meal. 

Another  farinaceous  product  of  world¬ 
wide  use  is  the  maize  or  Indian  com. 
With  a  fair  amount  of  nitrogen,  starch, 
and  mineral  elements,  it  contains  also  a 
good  proportion  of  fat,  and  is  made  into 
bread,  cakes,  and  puddings  of  various 


kinds.  It  is  complete,  but  susceptible 
of  improvement  by  the  addition  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  Hence  in  Ihe  United  States, 
where  it  is  largely  used,  it  is  often  eaten 
with  beans  under  the  name  of  ‘  succo¬ 
tash.’  In  Italy  it  is  ground  into  the 
beautiful  yellow  flour  which  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  streets  of  almost  every  town  ; 
when  made  into  a  firm  paste  by  boiling 
in  water,  and  sprinkled  with  Parmesan 
cheese,  a  nitrogenous  aliment,  it  becomes 
what  is  known  as  polenta,  and  is  largely 
consumed  with  some  relish  in  the  shape 
of  fried  fish,  sardines,  sausage,  little 
birds,  or  morsels  of  fowl  or  goose,  by 
which  of  course  fresh  nitrogen  is  add¬ 
ed.  Macaroni  has  been  already  alluded 
to  ;  although  rich  in  nitrogenous  and 
starchy  materials,  it  is  deficient  in  fat. 

Hence  it  is  boiled  and  eaten  with  butter 
and  parmesan  (d  I'italienne)  and  w’ith 
tomatoes,  which  furnish  saline  matters, 
with  meat  gravy,  or  with  milk.  ‘ 

Nearer  home  the  potato  forms  a  veg¬ 
etable  basis  in  composition  closely  re¬ 
sembling  rice,  and  requiring  therefore 
additions  of  nitrogenous  and  fatty  ele¬ 
ments.  The  Irishman’s  inseparable  ally, 
the  pig,  is  the  natural,  and  to  him  neces¬ 
sary,  complement  of  the  tuber,  making 
the  latter  a  complete  and  palatable  dish. 

The  every-day  combination  of  mashed 
potato  and  sausage  is  an  application  of 
the  same  principle.  In  the  absence  of 
pork,  the  potato  eater  substitutes  a  cheap 
oily  fish,  the  herring.  The  combination 
of  fatty  material  with  the  potato  is  still 
further  illustrated  in  our  baked  potato 
and  butter,  in  fried  potatoes  in  their 
endless  variety  of  form,  in  potato  mashed  j 

with  milk  or  cream,  served  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  w'ith  maitre  d'hStel  butter,  or 
arriving  at  the  most  perfect  and  finished 
form  in  the  pommes  de  terre  sauties  au 
beurre  of  a  first-class  French  restaurant, 
where  it  becomes  almost  a  plat  de  luxe. 

Even  the  simple  bread  and  butter  or 
bread  and  cheese  of  our  own  country 
equally  owe  their  form  and  popularity  to 
physiological  necessity  ;  the  deficient  fat 
of  the  bread  being  supplemented  by  the  l 

fatty  elements  of  each  addition,  the 
cheese  supplying  also  its  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  which  exists  so 
largely  in  its  peculiar  principle  caseine. 

So  again,  all  the  suet  puddings,  ‘  short  ' 

cake,’  pie-crust,  or  pastr)',  whether 
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baked  or  boiled,  consist  simply  of  fari¬ 
naceous  food  rendered  stronger  nutri¬ 
ment  by  the  addition  of  fatty  matter. 

In  the  same  way  almost  every  national 
dish  might  be  analysed  up  to  the  pot-au- 
fcu  of  our  neighbors,  the  right  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  combines  nutritious  qual¬ 
ity  with  the  abundant  ai^ma  and  flavor 
of  fresh  vegetables  which  enter  so  large¬ 
ly  into  this  economical  and  excellent 
mess. 

It  will  be  apparent  that,  up  to  this 
jx)int,  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  these 
combinations  has  been  limited,  or  almost 
so,  by  their  physiological  completeness 
as  foods,  and  by  their  economical  value 
in  relation  to  the  resources  of  that  great 
majority  of  all  populations,  which  is 
poor.  But  when  the  inexorable  neces¬ 
sity  for  duly  considering  economy  has 
been  complied  with,  the  next  aim  is  to 
render  food  as  easily  digestible  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  agreeable  to  the  senses  of  taste, 
smell,  and  sight. 

The  hard  laborer  with  simple  diet, 
I)rovided  his  aliment  is  complete  and 
fairly  well  cooked,  will  suffer  little  from 
indigestion.  He  cannot  be  guilty,  for 
want  of  means,  of  eating  too  much,  fer¬ 
tile  source  of  deranged  stomach  with 
those  who  have  the  means  ;  physical  la¬ 
bor  being  also  in  many  circumstances 
the  best  j)reventive  of  dyspepsia.  ‘  Live 
on  sixpence  a  day  and  earn  it,’  attribu¬ 
ted  to  Abernethy  as  the  sum  of  his  diet¬ 
ary  for  a  gluttonous  eater,  is  a  maxim  of 
value,  proved  by  millions.  But  for  the 
numerous  sedentary  workers  in  shops, 
offices,  in  business  and  professions  of  all 
kinds,  the  dish  must  not  only  be  ‘  com¬ 
plete  ;  ’  it  must  be  so  prepared  as  to  be 
easily  digestible  by  most  stomachs  of 
moderate  power,  and  it  should  also  be 
as  appetising  and  agreeable  as  circum¬ 
stances  admit. 

On  questioning  the  average  middle- 
class  Englishman  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
food,  the  all  but  universal  answer  is, 
‘  My  living  is  plain,  always  roast  and 
boiled  ’ — words  which  but  too  clearly 
indicate  the  dreary  monotony,  not  to  say 
unwholesomeness,  of  his  daily  food  ; 
while  they  furthermore  express  his  satis¬ 
faction,  such  as  it  is,  that  he  is  no  luxu¬ 
rious  feeder,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  he 
has  no  right  to  an  indigestion.  Joints 
of  beef  and  mutton,  of  which  we  all 
know'  the  very  shape  and  changeless 


odors,  follow  each  other  with  unvarying 
precision,  six  roast  to  one  boiled,  and 
have  done  so  ever  since  he  began  to  keep 
house  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  ! 

I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  suppose 
that  this  unbroken  order  which  rules  the 
dietary  of  the  great  majority  of  British 
families  of  moderate  and  even  of  ample 
means,  will  be  disturbed  by  any  sugges¬ 
tions  of  mine.  Nevertheless,  in  some 
younger  households,  where  habits  fol¬ 
lowed  for  want  of  thought  or  knowledge 
have  not  yet  hardened  into  law,  there 
may  be  a  disposition  to  adopt  a  health¬ 
ier  diet  and  a  more  grateful  variety  of 
aliment.  For  variety  is  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  search  for  new  animal 
food.  Often  as  the  lament  is  heard  that 
some  new  meat  is  not  discovered,  that 
the  butcher’s  display  of  joints  offers  so 
small  a  range  for  choice,  it  is  not  from 
that  source  that  wholesome  and  pleasing 
additions  to  the  table  will  be  obtained. 

But  our  most  respectable  paterfamil¬ 
ias,  addicted  to  ‘  plain  living,’  might  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  vaunted 
‘  roasting  ’  has  no  longer  in  his  house¬ 
hold  the  same  significance  it  had  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago  ;  and  that  proba¬ 
bly,  during  the  latter  half  of  that  term, 
he  has  eaten  no  roast  meat,  whatever  he 
may  aver  to  the  contrary.  Baking,  at 
best  in  a  half-ventilated  oven,  has  long 
usurped  the  function  of  the  spit  in  most 
houses,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  eco¬ 
nomical  range-makers.  And  the  joint, 
which  formerly  turned  in  a  current  of 
fresh  air  before  a  well-made  fire,  is  now 
half  stifled  in  a  close  atmosphere  of  its 
own  vapors,  very  much  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  characteristic  flavor  of  a 
roast.  This  is  a  smaller  defect,  how¬ 
ever,  as  regards  our  present  object,  than 
that  which  is  involved  by  the  neglect  in 
this  country  of  braising  as  a  mode  of 
cooking  animal  food.  By  this  process 
more  than  mere  ‘  stewing  ’  is  of  course 
intended.  In  braising,  the  meat  is  just 
covered  w'ith  a  strong  liquor  of  vegeta 
ble  and  animal  juices  {braise  or  mirepoix 
in  a  closely  covered  vessel,  from  which 
as  little  evaf)oration  as  possible  is  per¬ 
mitted,  and  is  exposed  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  time  to  a  surrounding  heat  just  short 
of  boiling.  By  this  treatment  tough 
fibrous  flesh,  whether  of  poultry  or  of 
cattle,  or  meat  unduly  fresh,  such  as  can 
alone  be  procured  during  the  summer 
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season  in  towns,  is  made  tender,  and  is 
furthermore  impregnated  with  the  odors 
and  flavor  of  fresh  vegetables  and  sweet 
herbs.  Thus,  also,  meats  which  are 
dry,  or  of  little  flavor  as  veal,  become 
saturated  with  juices  and  combined  with 
sapid  substances,  which  render  the  food 
succulent  and  delicious  to  the  palate. 
Small  portions  sufficing  for  a  single 
meal,  however  small  the  family,  can  be 
so  dealt  with  ;  and  a  richauffee,  or  cold 
meat  for  to-morrow,  is  not  a  thing  of 
necessity,  but  only  of  choice  when  pre¬ 
ferred.  Neither  time  nor  space  permits 
me  to  dwell  further  on  this  topic,  the 
object  of  this  paper  being  rather  to  fur¬ 
nish  suggestions  than  explicit  instruction 
in  detail. 

The  art  of  frying  is  little  understood, 
and  the  omelette  is  almost  entirely  neg¬ 
lected  by  our  countrj’men.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  of  our  frying  pan  are  often  greasy, 
and  therefore  for  many  persons  indigest¬ 
ible,  the  shallow’  form  of  the  pan  being 
unsuited  for  the  process  of  boiling  in  oil, 
that  is,  at  a  heat  of  nearly  soo'^F'ahr., 
that  of  lioiling  water  being  212®.  This 
high  temperature  produces  results  which 


are  equivalent  indeed  to  quick  roasting, 
when  the  article  to  be  cooked  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  boiling  fat.  Frying,  as 
generally  conducted,  is  rather  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  broiling,  toasting,  or  scorch¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  use  of  the  deep  pan  of 
boiling  oil  or  dripping,  which  is  essential 
to  the  right  performance  of  the  process, 
and  especially  preventing  greasiness,  is 
a  rare  exception  and  not  the  rule  in  or¬ 
dinary  kitchens.  Moreover,  few  Eng¬ 
lish  cooks  can  make  a  tolerable  omelette  ; 
and  thus  one  of  the  most  delicious  and 
nutritious  products  of  culinary  art,  with 
the  further  merit  that  it  can  be  more 
rapidly  prepared  than  any  other  dish, 
must  really  at  present  be  regarded  as  an 
exotic.  Competent  instruction  at  first 
and  a  little  practice  are  required,  in  or¬ 
der  to  attain  a  mastery  in  producing  an 
omelette  ;  but  these  given,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  turning  out  a  first-rate  spec¬ 
imen.  The  ability  to  do  this  may  be  so 
useful  'in  the  varied  circumstances  of 
travel,  &c.,  that  no  young  man  destined 
for  foreign  service,  or  even  who  lives  in 
chambers,  should  fail  to  attain  the  easily 
acquired  art. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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During  the  period  of  directorial  gov¬ 
ernment  in  France,  three  lovely  women 
— the  three  Graces,  as  they  were  styled 
by  the  madrigal  writers  of  the  time — 
enjoyed,  and  according  to  the  unani¬ 
mous  testimony  of  their  contemporaries 
fully  merited,  the  exclusive  prestige  of 
incomparable  beauty  ;  these  were  Th6- 
rese  Cabarrus  (Madame  Tallien),  Jose¬ 
phine  Beauharnais,  and  Madame  Reca- 
mier.  I'heir  celebrity  dated  from  Ther- 
midor,  when  Paris,  exulting  in  the 
dow’nfall  of  Robespierre  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  forgot 
its  past  troubles  in  the  delirious  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  hour,  and  hailed  with  fever¬ 
ish  eagerness  every  opportunity  of  grat¬ 
ifying  its  thirst  for  pleasure  and  ‘  effer¬ 
vescence  of  luxury.’ 

Then,  like  ‘  three  flowers  springing 
from  an  extinct  volcano,’  this  trio  of 
sirens  emerged  from  the  relative  obscu¬ 
rity  of  private*  life  into  the  full  blaze  of 
notoriety,  became  the  supreme  arbiters 
of  taste,  and  inaugurated  that  semi- 


classical  costume  which  none  but  them¬ 
selves  could  have  ventured  to  adont. 
Here  is  Madame  Tallien,  sketched  with 
his  usual  picturesque  accuracy  by  Car¬ 
lyle  ;  ‘  her  sweeping  tresses  snooded  by 
glittering  antique  fillet,  bright-dyed 
tunic  of  the  Greek  w'oman  ;  her  little 
feet  naked  as  in  antique  statues,  with 
mere  sandals,  and  w’inding  string  of  rib¬ 
and,  defying  the  frost  !  ’  *  Here  is 
Josephine,  described  by  herself  in  a  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  the  future  Princesse  de 
Chimay,  and  inviting  her  to  be  present 
at  a  ball  about  to  be  given  at  the  Hotel 
Th^lusson  ;  ‘  Come  in  your  peach-blos¬ 
som  skirt,  for  it  is  essential  that  our 
dress  should  be  the  same  ;  I  shall  wear 
a  red  handkerchief  tied  in  the  creole 
fashion,  a  bold  attempt  on  my  part,  but 
admirably  suited  to  you,  whose  com¬ 
plexion,  if  not  prettier,  is  infinitely 
fresher  than  mine.  Our  rivals  must  be 
eclipsed,  and  utterly  routed  !  ’ 


*  Each  toe  adorned  with  a  superb  emerald. 
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This  red  handkerchief,  tied  in  the  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  alluded  to,  was  subse¬ 
quently  discarded  by  both  ladies,  but 
constantly  worn  by  Madame  Recamier, 
who  considered  it  particularly  becoming 
to  her,  even  during  the  latter  years  of 
her  life.  In  other  respects,  similarity 
of  costume  was  not  uniformly  adhered 
to  ;  while  Madame  Tallien  set  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  diaphanous  tunics,  and  Josephine 
collected  the  rarest  onyxes,  agates,  and 
cameos  wherewith  to  adorn  her  luxuri¬ 
ant  hair,  Madame  Recamier  selected,  as 
the  most  appropriate  accompaniment  to 
her  surpassing  loveliness,  the  graceful 
appendage  of  the  veil.  Nothing  could 
have  more  deliciously  harmonised  with 
the  perfect  oval  of  her  face  and  the  slen¬ 
der  but  exquisitely  moulded  symmetry 
of  her  form  ;  in  Cosway’s  lifelike  por¬ 
trait  of  her  we  see  the  effect  of  this  sim¬ 
ple  but  all-important  adjunct,  and  com¬ 
prehend  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg- Strelitz,  who,  when  asked 
what  had  pleased  him  most  during  his 
stay  in  Paris,  replied  ;  ‘  Since  I  have 
seen  Madame  Recamier,  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  nothing  else  !  ’  There  must,  in¬ 
deed,  have  been  something  exceptionally 
attractive  in  a  woman  whose  powers  of 
fascination  were  so  irresistible,  and  who 
to  the  very  latest  moment  of  her  exist¬ 
ence  exercised  so  enduring  an  influence 
over  all  with  whom  she  came  in  con¬ 
tact  ;  and  as  she  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  endowed  with  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  abilities,  or  even  to  have  particu¬ 
larly  shone  in  conversation,  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  such  men  as  Chateaubriand,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Constant,  and  Ballanche  may  be 
regarded  as  perhaps  the  rarest  and  most 
significant  homage  ever  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  beauty. 

Jeanne  Franyoise  Julie  Adelaide  Ber¬ 
nard  was  born  at  Lyons,  December  4, 
1777.  Her  father,  Jean  Bernard,  was  a 
notary  in  that  city ;  of  her  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Julie  Matton, 
and  who  died  in  1807,  little  has  been 
recorded  beyond  her  acknowledged  rep¬ 
utation  as  ‘  jolie  femme.’  About  1784, 
the  youthful  Juliette  (as  she  was  usually 
styled)  commenced  her  education  in  a 
convent  at  Lyons,  M.  Bernard  having 
at  the  same  time  obtained  a  post  con¬ 
nected  with  the  financial  department  in 
Paris,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  Rue  des  Saints  P^res.  Shortly  af¬ 


ter,  he  was  joined  there  by  his  daughter, 
who  henceforth  continued  her  studies 
under  the  best  masters  of  the  capital, 
and,  besides  attaining  some  proficiency 
in  instrumental  music,  was  instructed  in 
singing  by  Boieldieu.  During  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  April  24,  1793,  when  little 
more  than  fifteen  years  old,  she  married 
the  banker  Jacques  Rose  Recamier,  and 
in  1796  was  already  cited  among  the 
reigning  beauties  of  the  time,  creating 
the  greatest  sensation  wherever  she  ap¬ 
peared.  At  the  Church  of  St.  Roch, 
where  she  undertook  the  office  of 
qufteuse,  she  is  said  to  have  so  distract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  congregation, 
that  those  who  were  not  near  enough  to 
approach  her  stood  on  chairs  in  order 
to  see  her  ;  and  a  similar  curiosity  was 
manifested  at  the  promenade  of  Long- 
champs.  Among  her  admirers  at  this 
period  were  Barras  and  Talleyrand,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  so  captivated  by  her 
graceful  performance  of  a  shawl  dance 
(afterwards  introduced  in  ‘  Corinne  ’) 
that  he  remarked,  he  knew  no  greater 
pleasure  than  to  look  at  Madame  Reca¬ 
mier,  unless  it  were  that  of  being  looked 
at  by  her. 

In  1798,  her  husband  purchased  the 
hotel  formerly  inhabited  by  Necker  in 
the  Rue  du  Mont-Blanc  (now  Chaussee 
d’Antin),  and  attracted  thither  all  the 
wealth  and  fashion  of  Paris  by  a  series 
of  brilliant  entertainments,  at  one  of 
which  Madame  V'ig^e  le  Brun  in  her 
‘  Recollections  ’  mentions  having  been 
present.  There  Madame  Recamier  first 
met  Madame  de  Stael  ;  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  gradually  ripened  into  intimacy  ; 
and  so  partial  were  they  to  each  other’s 
society,  that,  as  Madame  Hamelin 
laughingly  observed,  the  safest  way  to 
insure  the  presence  of  either  was  to  in¬ 
vite  both.  It  was,  we  believe,  at  a  dinner 
party  at  her  house  that  a  young  man, 
delighted  at  finding  himself  seated  at 
table  with  Madame  de  Stael  on  his  right 
hand,  and  Madame  Recamier  on  his  left, 
complimented  them  ambiguously  by 
thanking  his  hostess  for  placing  him  be¬ 
tween  wit  and  beauty  ;  upon  which  the 
Swedish  ambassadress  coolly  retorted 
that  this  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  had  ever  been  called  beautiful. 

In  1799,  when  Lucien  Bonaparte  was 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Madame  Reca¬ 
mier  was  invited  to  a  grand  banquet 
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given  by  him  in  honor  of  the  First  Con¬ 
sul,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  charm  of  a  pret¬ 
ty  woman.  ‘  Why  did  you  not  sit  next 
me  at  table  ?  ’  he  asked  her  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  She  replied  that 
she  could  not  take  such  a  liberty  with¬ 
out  having  been  authorised  to  do  so. 
‘You  did  wrong,’  said  Napoleon; 

‘  the  place  was  intended  for  you,  and 
you  ought  to  have  known  it.’  This 
seems  to  have  been  almost  their  last 
meeting,  for  although  Lucien,  whom 
she  personally  disliked,  occasionally 
visited  her,  a  circumstance  soon  after 
occurred  which  rendered  any  further 
communication  between  her  and  the 
First  Consul  impossible.  Her  father, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of 
postmaster-general,  was  suddenly  re¬ 
moved  from  his  post  in  1802,  on  the 
charge  of  having  allowed  certain  parties 
implicated  in  a  royalist  conspiracy  to 
address  their  letters  to  his  house  ;  the 
matter  was  strictly  investigated  by  the 
government,  and  sufficient  proof,  if  not 
of  his  absolute  culpability,  at  least  of 
tacit  connivance,  was  established  to 
warrant  his  dismissal  and  subsequent 
imprisonment.  Bernadotte,  at  Madame 
Recamier’s  earnest  solicitation,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  intercede  in  his  favor,  but  in 
vain  ;  and  although  eventually  released 
from  confinement,  M.  Bernard’s  admin¬ 
istrative  career  was  virtually  closed. 
Meanwhile,  the  circle  of  his  daughter’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  counted  agreeable  additions 
in  the  persons  of  Laharpe,  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency,  and  the  Due  de  Laval, 
the  two  latter  of  whom  remained  her  at¬ 
tached  friends  Ithrough  life  ;  she  was 
still  the  admired  of  all  admirers,  and  al¬ 
though,  in  consequence  of  her  father’s 
misfortune,  the  festivities  of  the  Rue  du 
Mont-Blanc  suffered  a  temporary  inter¬ 
ruption,  she  continued  to  receive  her  in¬ 
timates  as  usual.  M.  de  Tocqueville 
alludes  as  follows  to  her  exquisite  tact 
as  mattresse  de  piaison,  a  ])assage  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hayward  in  his  Essays  :  ‘  The 
talent,  labor,  and  skill  which  she  wasted 
on  her  saJon  would  have  gained  and  gov¬ 
erned  an  empire.  She  was  virtuous,  if 
it  be  virtuous  to  persuade  everyone  of  a 
dozen  men  that  you  wish  to  favor  him, 
though  some  circumstance  always  occurs 
to  prevent  your  doing  so.  Every  friend 
thought  himself  preferred.’ 


The  concluding  statement  is  hardly 
borne  out  by  facts,  for  it  is  certain  that, 
however '.inclined  she  may  hav'e  been  to 
court  admiration,  she  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  forgot  her  position,  nor,  even  at 
the  zenith  of  her  celebrity,  was  the 
slightest  breath  of  scandal  ever  associat¬ 
ed  with  her  name.  Kotzebue,  who  saw 
her  frequently  during  his  stay  in  Paris 
about  this  time,  corroborates  this  in  an 
anecdote  related  in  his  ‘  Reminiscences.’ 

‘  Happening  one  day  to  go  with  her  into 
a  print-shop  where  she  was  'personally 
unknown,  the  dealer  showed  us,  among 
other  novelties  that  had  lately  appeared, 
a  caricature  of  herself.  She  took  it  up, 
and  after  carefully  examining  it,  laid  it 
on  the  counter,  saying,  “  This  person 
is  probably  a  woman  of  doubtful  reputa¬ 
tion.”  ”  On  the  contrar)',  madame,” 
replied  the  print-seller,  ”  very  few  ladies 
in  Paris  enjoy  so  good  a  one.”  ’  The 
future  victim  of  Sand  is  enthusiastic  in 
her  praise.  ‘  On  my  arrival  in  France,’ 
he  says,  ’  I  had  a  certain  prejudice 
against  her  ;  misled  by  the  calumnies 
published  respecting  her  in  Germany,  I 
imagined  her  to  be  a  coquette  whose 
head  was  turned  by  flattery,  and  wished . 
simply  to  see,  but  not  to  know  her.  An 
opportunity  of  satisfying  my  curiosity 
was  soon  afforded  me,  for  while  at  the 
opera  one  evening,  a  gentleman  sitting 
near  me  pointed  to  a  lady  who  had  just 
entered  a  box  opposite  to  us,  and  in¬ 
formed  me  that  it  was  Madame  R^ca- 
mier.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  with¬ 
out  a  single  ornament ;  and  her  modest 
appearance  so  pleased  me  that  I  gladly 
accepted  the  offer  of  an  introduction  to 
her.  She  received  me  most  affably,  and 
for  several  weeks  I  was  constantly  in 
her  company,  and  had  ample  leisure  to 
discover  that  the  reports  I  had  previ¬ 
ously  heard  concerning  her  were  totally 
unfounded.  In  the  midst  of  Parisian 
dissipation,  although  married  to  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  her  father,  she  con¬ 
ducted  herself  with  the  strictest  proprie¬ 
ty,  and  was  as  universally  respected  as 
she  was  admired  ;  having  no  children, 
she  adopted  those  left  to  her  charge  by 
one  of  her  nearest  relatives,  and  brought 
them  up  as  tenderly  and  carefully  as  if 
they  had  been  her  own.’ 

In  1803,  Madame  de  Stael  having 
been  ordered  by  Napoleon  to  leave 
Paris,  Madame  R^camier  placed  at  her 
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disposal  her  country  house  at  St.  Brice, 
an  act  of  courage  highly  resented  by  the 
Emperor,  and  ultimately  causing  her 
own  disgrace  ;  during  the  peace  of 
Amiens  she  visited  London,*  where,  be¬ 
sides  being  a  frequent  guest  at  Carlton 
House,  she  enjoyed  the  society  and 
friendship  of  the  leading  notabilities  of 
the  period,  including  Charles  Fox,  and 
Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 
Three  years  later  her  husband,  whose 
fortune  had  been  irretrievably  damaged 
by  financial  speculations,  became  a  bank¬ 
rupt,  the  hotel  in  the  Rue  du  Mont- 
Blanc,  together  with  his  other  valuable 
possessions,  was  sold,  and  Madame 
Recamier  foupd  herself  suddenly  re¬ 
duced  to  a  state  of  comparative  poverty. 
At  this  juncture  Madame  de  Stael,  hear¬ 
ing  of  her  friend’s  embarrassed  position, 
invited  her  to  Coppet,  where  the  Prince 
.Augustus  of  Prussia,  Schlegel,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Constant  were  at  that  time  stay¬ 
ing,  and  organised  in  her  honor  a  series 
of  private  theatricals,  Aricie  in  ‘  Phedre  ’ 
being  one  of  the  ])arts  assigned  to  the 
charming  visitor,  who  by  all  accounts, 
owing  to  her  excessive  timidity,  did  not 
materially  add  to  the  effect  of  the  per¬ 
formance. 

In  1 81 1,  after  the  seizure  by  order  of 
Napoleon  of  10,000  copies  of  Madame 
de  Staiil’s  ‘  Allemagne,’  Madame  R^ca- 
mier,  in  defiance  of  a  warning  privately 
conveyed  to  her  from  the  Tuileries. 
again  returned  to  Coppet,  and  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  exile  frem  Paris  was  conse¬ 
quently  pronounced  against  her.  We 
next  find  her  at  Chalons,  and  subse¬ 
quently  at  Lyons,  where  she  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Ballanche,  one  of  her 
most  sincerely  attached  friends  in  after 
days  ;  and  an  ejnsode  of  the  first  inter¬ 
view  between  them  has  been  recorded 
as  follows  :  ‘  As  soon  as  Ballanche,  who 
was  then  residing  at  Lyons,  heard  of 
her  arrival,  he  hastened,  bashful  as  he 
was,  to  her  hotel,  and  was  received  by 
her  with  such  cordiality  that  he  entirely 
forgot  his  habitual  nervousness,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  discourse  as  freely  and  eloquently 
as  if  he  had  known  her  all  his  life. 
While  he  was  speaking,  he  observ^ed  her 


*  In  the  course  of  her  stay  she  sat  to  Cos¬ 
way  for  her  portrait,  perhaps  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  resemblance  existing  of  her,  not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  the  fine  picture  by  G6rard  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  Louvre.  David  had  previously 
sketched  her  face,  but  left  it  unfinished. 


turn  pale,  and  on  asking  the  reason,  she 
frankly  admitted  that  the  odor  of  his 
shoes  (which  had  been  newly  blacked 
for  the  occasion)  was  insupportable  to 
her.  Without  saying  another  word  he 
quietly  withdrew,  left  his  shoes  outside 
the  door,  re-entered  the  room  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  had  happened,  and,  to  Madame 
Recamier’s  great  astonishment,  resumed 
the  conversation  exactly  where  he  had 
left  it.’ 

In  1813,  she  visited  Rome  and  Na¬ 
ples,  prolonging  her  sojourn  in  the  latter 
city  by  the  express  desire  of  Madame 
Murat,  and  in  1814  returned  to  Paris, 
after  an  exile  of  nearly  three  years. 
The  death  of  Madame  de  Stael  in  1816, 
and  the  departure  from  France  of  her 
scarcely  less  intimate  friend,  Madame  de 
KrUdner,  the  talented  author  of  ‘  Val¬ 
erie,’  affected  her  deeply  ;  and  feeling  a 
growing  disinclination  to  mix  hencefor¬ 
ward  in  general  society,  she  conceived 
the  idea  of  establishing  herself  in  some 
quiet  locality,  the  privilege  of  admission 
to  which  should  be  exclusively  confined 
to  those  who,  either  from  long-standing 
friendship  or  on  account  of  their  own 
personal  merits,  had  a  peculiar  claim  to 
her  sympathy.  No  better  place  could 
have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  than 
the  Abbaye-au-Bois  in  the  Rue  de 
Sevres,  a  vast  building  formerly  a  con¬ 
vent,  but  since  the  revolution  converted 
into  a  species  of  caravansary,  the  apart¬ 
ments  in  which  were  let  to  different  ten¬ 
ants,  one  of  these  being  the  Duchesse 
d’Abrantis  (Madame  Junot),  who  there 
composed  her  Memoirs.  Thither  she 
definitely  retired  in  1819,  and  from  that 
period  until  her  death  rarely  quitted  it 
except  during  the  years  1823  and  1824, 
when  she  visited  Italy  for  the  second 
time,  profiting  by  her  stay  in  Rome  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  painters 
Guerin  and  Leopold  Robert,  and  renew¬ 
ing  her  intimacy  w’ith  Hortense  Beau- 
harnais,  Duchesse  de  St.  Leu. 

She  had  not  been  long  installed  in  the 
.Abbaye-au-Bois  before  the  prestige  of 
her  name  had  gathered  round  her  the 
most  distinguished  celebrities  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  ;  the  circle  of  her  habituh,  at  first 
restricted  to  some  half-a-dozen  especial 
favorites,  gradually  included  the  recog¬ 
nised  leaders  of  literature  and  art,  form¬ 
ing  an  assemblage  of  talent  scarcely 
equalled  by  the  most  brilliant  salon  of 
the  preceding  century  ;  ‘among  these 
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were  Chateaubriand,  her  dearest  and 
most  valued  friend,*  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant,  Ballanche,  Ampere,  Prosper  de 
Barante,  Humboldt,  Villemain,  Eugene 
Delacroix,  and  Augustin  Thierry  ;  the 
fair  sex  being  attractively  represented 
by  Delphine  Gay,  our  own  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  and  Miss  Berry.  There  the  po¬ 
litical  and  social  questions  of  the  day 
were  discussed,  literary  and  dramatic 
novelties  criticised,  and  the  latest  tons 
mots  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  circulated  ; 
each  new-comer  contributed  his  quota 
of  information  or  amusement  to  the 
common  stock,  varying  the  conversation 
by  the  introduction  of  every  imaginable 
topic,  from  the  state  of  Europe  to  the 
toilette  of  Mdlle.  Mars.  Now  and  then, 
the  hostess  herself  would  relate  some 
anecdote  connected  with  her  youth,  one 
of  which,  referring  to  Joseph  Buonaparte 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Na¬ 
ples,  has  fortunately  been  preserved. 

‘  I  was  standing  one  day,’  said  Madame 
R^camier,  ‘  at  the  door  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador’s  hotel,  conversing  with  the 
King  and  M.  Beffroy  de  Reigny,  or,  if 
you  prefer  it,  “  le  cousin  Jacques 
the  royal  carriage  was  in  waiting,  and 
the  Prince,  who  was  always  very  gal¬ 
lant,  had  just  taken  leave  of  me,  when  I 
heard  a  gruff  voice  muttering  some¬ 
thing  close  to  my  ear.  I  turned  round, 
and  beheld  a  grenadier,  a  thorough 
“  vieux  de  la  vieille,”  who  had  posted 
himself  by  the  footway  as  a  sort  of  ama¬ 
teur  sentinel.  “  Citizen,”  he  blurted 


out,  addressing  King  Joseph,  ”  thy 
equipage  is  ready  then,  changing  his 
tone  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  he 
added,  “whenever  it  may  please  your 
Majesty  to  step  in  ’ 

The  death  of  her  husband  in  1830 
occasioned  no  material  alteration  in 
Madame  R^camier’s  mode  of  life  ;  she 
still  held  her  little  court  in  the  Abbaye- 
au-Bois,  the  fresh  additions  to  her  circle 
comprising  such  rising  celebrities  as 
Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  M^ri- 
mee,  and  Mdlle.  Rachel.  Up  to  1848, 
her  nightly  receptions  continued  without 
interruption  ;  but  the  demise  of  ChS- 
teaubriand  in  that  year,*  followed  shortly 
after  by  that  of  Ballanch^,  added  to  the 
consciousness  of  failing  strength  and 
impaired  eyesight,  rendered  her  wholly 
incapable  of  exertion,  and  she  lingered 
on,  growing  weaker  and  weaker  until 
1849,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized  with 
an  attack  of  cholera,  and  expired  on  the 
eleventh  of  May,  in  her  seventy-second 
year. 

Ten  years  later,  her  ‘  Recollections 
and  Correspondence  ’  were  published  in 
two  volumes  by  her  niece,  Madame 
Lenormant  ;  the  title,  however,  of  the 
work  is  in  some  respects  a  misnomer,  its 
contents  including  a  vast  number  of  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  her  by  Chateaubriand, 
Ballanche,  the  brothers  Montmorency, 
etc.,  but  scarcely  anything  beyond  a  few 
brief  and  unimportant  notes  of  Madame 
R^camier  herself. — Belgravia  Magazine. 
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In  one  of  the  essays  of  my  ‘  Science 
Byways  ’  1  considered,  in  a  paper  ‘  On 
some  Strange  Mental  Feats,’  the  marvel¬ 
lous  achievements  of  Zerah  Colburn, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  so- 
called  ‘  calculating  boys.’  I  advanced 
a  theory  in  explanation  of  his  feats 
which  was  in  some  degree  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  of  my  own.  I  have  since 
found  reason  to  believe  that  the  theory, 
if  correct  in  his  case,  is  certainly  not 
generally  applicable  to  cases  of  rapid 

*  '  When  he  deigned  to  talk,’  says  Madame 
Ancelot  in  her  ‘  Salons  de  Paris.  ’  everybody 
was  bound  to  listen,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
talk  a  moment  longer  than  seemed  agreeable 
to  the  idol.' 


mental  calculation.  I  now  propose  to 
consider,  in  relation  to  that  theory  and 
also  independently,  the  remarkable  feats 
of  calculation  achieved  by  the  late  Mr. 
George  Bidder  in  his  boyhood.  It  may 
be  remembered  that,  in  my  former  paper, 
I  had  specially  in  view  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  from  the  discussion  of  such 
achievements  the  laws  of  cerebral  action, 
and  especially  of  cerebral  capabilities. 
It  is  with  reference  to  this  possibility 
that  I  wish  now  to  examine  some  of  the 


*  When  she  became  a  widow,  he  had  earn' 
estly  solicited  her  to  marry  him  ;  but  she  dis¬ 
suaded  him  from  the  project  by  saying  en  vraie 
Parisienne  :  *  If  I  did,  where  would  you  pass 
your  evenings  ?' 
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evidence  afforded  by  the  feats  of  Colburn, 
Bidder,  and  other  ‘  calculating  boys.’ 

And  first,  let  me  show  reason  for  still 
retaining  faith  in  the  theory  which  I  ad¬ 
vanced  in  1875  respecting  Colburn’s  cal¬ 
culating  powers.  In  so  doing,  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  his  feats  and  Bidder’s  will 
be  indicated  which  appears  to  me  im¬ 
portant. 

So  far  as  the  long  and  elaborate  pro¬ 
cesses  of  computation  are  concerned, 
which  Colburn  achieved  so  rapidly  and 
correctly,  there  may  be  no  special  reason 
for  adopting  any  other  explanation  in  his 
case  than  we  are  forced,  as  will  present¬ 
ly  appear,  to  adopt  in  Bidder’s  case. 
Thus,  Colburn  multiplied  eight  into  it¬ 
self  fifteen  times,  and  the  result,  consist¬ 
ing  of  fifteen  digits,  was  right  in  every 
figure.  But  Bidder  could  multiply  a 
number  of  fifteen  digits  into  another 
number  of  fifteen  digits  with  perfect 
correctness  and  amazing  rapidity,  and 
we  know  that  he  employed  a  process 
familiar  to  arithmeticians.  Again,  Col¬ 
burn  extracted  the  cube  root  of  268,- 
336,125  before  the  number  could  be 
written  down  ;  and  this  feat  was  one 
which  had  seemed  to  me  beyond  the 
power  of  any  computer  employing  the 
ordinary  methods,  or  any  modification 
of  those  methods.  Yet  I  am  inclined 
now  to  believe  that  Bidder  would  have 
obtained  the  result  as  quickly,  simply 
through  the  marvellous  rapidity  with 
which  he  applied  ordinary  processes. 

Where,  however,  we  seem  compelled 
in  Colburn’s  case  to  recognise  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  method  entirely  different 
from  those  given  in  the  books,  is  in 
cases  resembling  the  following  : — He 
was  asked  to  name  tw'o  numbers  which, 
multiplied  together,  would  give  the 
number  247,483,  and  he  immediately 
named  941  and  263,  which  are  the  only 
two  numbers  satisfying  the  condition. 
The  same  problem  being  set  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  number  171,395,  he  named 
the  following  pairs  of  numbers  :  5  and 
34,279,  7  and  24,485,  59  and  2,905,  83 
and  2,065,  35  4>897,  29S  and 

581,  and  lastly,  4r3  and  415.  Still  more 
marvellous  was  the  next  feat.  He  was 
asked  to  name  a  number  which  will  di¬ 
vide  34,083  without  remainder,  and  he 
immediately  replied  that  there  is  no 
such  number ;  ‘  in  other  words,  he  rec¬ 
ognised  this  number  as  what  is  called  a 
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prime,  or  a  number  only  divisible  by  it¬ 
self  and  unity,  as  readily  and  quickly  as 
most  people  would  recognise  17,  19,  or 
73,  as  such  a  number,  and  a  great  deal 
more  quickly  than  probably  nine  per¬ 
sons  out  of  ten  would  recognise  53  or  59 
as  such.’  The  last  feat  of  this  special 
kind  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all, 
but  the  length  of  time  required  for  its 
accomplishment,  even  by  this  wonderful 
calculating  boy,  was  such  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  does  not  appear  altogether  so 
striking  as  that  afforded  by  the  last  case, 
which  I  must  confess  seems  to  me  utter¬ 
ly  inexplicable,  save  on  the  theory  pres¬ 
ently  to  be  rj-enunciated.  Fermat  had 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  num¬ 
ber  4,294,967,297,  which  exceeds  by 
unity  the  number  2  multiplied  fifteen 
times  into  itself,  has  no  divisors.  But 
the  celebrated  mathematician  Euler,  af¬ 
ter  much  labor,  succeeded  in  showing 
that  the  number  is  divisible  by  641. 
The  number  was  submitted  to  Zerah 
Colburn,  who  was,  of  course,  not  told 
of  the  result  of  Euler’s  researches  into 
the  problem,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some 
weeks  the  boy  discovered  the  one  divi¬ 
sor  which  Euler  had  only  found  with 
much  greater  labor. 

My  theory  respecting  achievements  of 
this  special  kind — that  is,  cases  in  which 
a  calculator  rapidly  finds  the  exact 
divisors  of  large  numbers,  if  such  divi¬ 
sors  exist,  or  ascertains  the  non-exist¬ 
ence  of  any  exact  divisor  of  such  num¬ 
bers — was  based  on  the  known  fact  that 
all  good  calculators  have  the  power  of 
picturing  numbers  not  as  represented  by 
such  and  such  digits,  but  as  composed 
of  so  many  ‘  things.’  Having  once  this 
power  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  my¬ 
self,  and  knowing  that,  when  I  had  it,  I 
frequently  used  it  in  the  special  manner 
in  question,  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
Colburn  and  other  calculating  boys 
would  employ  it  in  that  manner,  only 
with  much  greater  rapidity,  dexterity, 
and  correctness.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  number  37  is  thought  of,  taking  it 
for  convenience  of  illustration  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  some  much  larger  number, 
whose  real  nature  (as  to  divisibility  by 
other  numbers)  is  not  known.  Requir¬ 
ing  to  know  whether  37  is  a  prime  num¬ 
ber  or  not  I  would  not,  (in  the  time  to 
which  I  now  carry  back  my  thoughts) 
divide  the  number  successively  by  2,  3, 
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&c.,  but  would  see  the  miiuber  passing 
through  the  forms  here  indicated. 


•  •  •  • 

9.  •  •  •  • 

^ : 

•  •  •  • 

" : : : : 

.  .  and  5.  . 

These  various  arrays  would  all  be 
formed  from  the  following  mental  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  number  37  ; 

6. 1  r  r  *  .*  I .*■ 


which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  derived 
directly  from  the  number  as  presented  in 
the  common  notation.  Thus  37  means 
three  tens  and  seven  units,  and  the 
groupings  above  (numbered  6,  but  really 
the  first  pictured  grouping)  shows  three 
rows  of  ten  dots  and  one  row  of  seven. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  groupings  2  and  3 
are  in  a  moment  formed  from  6.  Group¬ 
ing  2  is  formed  from  6  by  imagining  the 
lowest  row  of  seven  dots  set  into  the 
form 


and  run  over  to  the  right  of  the  three 
rows  of  ten  dots.  Grouping  3  is  formed 
from  6,  by  imagining  the  little  square  of 
nine  dots  on  the  right  set  into  the  form 


which  is  done  at  once  by  supposing  the 
vertical  row  of  three  dots  on  the  right  of 
6,  placed  as  a  horizontal  row  in  the 
comer  under  the  two  neighboring  verti¬ 
cal  rows  of  three  each  ;  that  is,  by 
changing  the  three  right  hand  rows  from 

•  •  •  a  •  • 

•  •  mb  to  •  • 

•  •  •  c  •  • 

€  b  a 

The  changes  from  2  on  the  one  hand  to 
I,  and  from  3  on  the  other  to  4  and  5, 
are  similarly  effected.  If  the  reader  will 
make  the  actual  calculation  (using  the 
word  calculation  in  its  real  sense  as 
meaning  pebbling)^  taking  37  pebbles, 
dice,  or  other  objects,  and  niarshalling 
them  first  as  in  6,  and  then  as  in  2  and 
I,  back  again  to  6,  and  then  as  3,  4, 


and  5,  he  will  see  how  easy  the  transfor¬ 
mations  are.  But  if  they  are  easy  when 
actual  objects  are  shifted  about,  they 
are  much  easier,  at  least  to  anyone  who 
can  picture  groups  of  objects  (dots,  or 
the  like)  at  will,  when  the  mind  makes 
all  the  transformations.  After  a  little 
practice  the  changes  above  figured  for 
such  a  number  as  37  would  be  made  in 
a  moment,  and  the  changes  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  several  hundreds  in  half  a  minute 
or  so — this  in  the  case  of  a  mind  not 
possessing  exceptional  power  in  this 
way.  But  as  a  Morphy  or  a  Blackburne 
can  play  twenty  games  of  chess  blind¬ 
fold,  recognising  in  each,  with  amazing 
rapidity,  a  number  of  lines  of  play  on 
both  sides  for  nine  or  ten  moves  in  ad¬ 
vance — which  seems  even  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  blindfold  player  scarcely  explica¬ 
ble,  and  to  an  ordinary  chess-player  al¬ 
most  miraculous — so  a  Colburn  or  a 
Bidder  would  be  able  to  apply  the 
marshalling  system  above  illustrated  as 
rapidly  to  a  number  of  many  millions  or 
billions,  as  I,  when  a  boy,  could  apply 
it  to  a  number  of  several  hundreds.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  I  was  led  to  recognise  in  this 
marshalling  method  the  explanation  of 
Colburn’s  wonderful  achievements  in 
finding  divisors  for  numbers,  or  recog¬ 
nising  quickly  when  a  number  has  no 
divisors. 

For  it  will  be  seen  that  the  groupings 
3»  4*  and  5,  above,  at  once  show 
that  37  has  no  divisors  but  itself  and 
unity.  (Of  course  we  know  in  this  case 
that  37  cannot  be  divided  ;  and  even  in 
the  case  of  much  larger  numbers  we 
may  know,  without  the  trouble  of  trying 
the  division,  or  marshalling  the  pictured 
number,  that  such  numbers  as  2,  4,  5,  6, 
8,  10,  12,  14,  15,  and  others,  will  not 
divide  a  number — for  instance,  if  it  is 
an  odd  number  no  even  number  will  di¬ 
vide  it,  and  if  it  does  not  end  with  a  5 
or  a  o  no  number  ending  in  5  will  divide 
it.  But,  as  already  explained,  the  num¬ 
ber  37  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  conveniently  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  marshalling  method.  A  larger 
number  would  have  required  several 
pages  of  unsightly  groups  of  dots.) 
From  grouping  i  we  see  that  division 
by  the  number  2  will  leave  one  as  a  re¬ 
mainder,  for  a  dot  remains  alone  on  the 
right.  From  grouping  2  we  see  in  like 
manner  that  one  will  be  left  as  a  remain- 
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der  after  division  by  3,  for  the  group 
shows  twelve  columns  of  three  each,  and 
one  over.  So  grouping  3  shows  nine 
columns  of  four  dots,  and  one  over  ; 
grouping  4  shows  seven  columns  of  five 
each,  and  two  over  ;  and  lastly,  grouping 
5  shows  six  columns  of  six  each,  and  one 
over.  We  need  not  go  on,  because  it  is 
manifest  from  grouping  5  that  if  we  took 
columns  of  any  greater  number  than  six 
each  w-e  should  have  fewer  than  six 
rows  of  them,  and  we  have  already 
learned  that  no  number  less  than  six  is 
an  exact  divisor.  The  marshalling  of 
our  number,  then,  has  shown  that  it  is  a 
prime. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  number  has  di¬ 
visors,  this  method  at  once  shows  what 
they  are.  Thus,  suppose  the  number  had 
been  36,  then  we  should  have  obtained 
groupings  i,  2,  3,  and  5,  without  the 
odd  man  over,  while  the  grouping  4 
would  have  shown  only  one  over  instead 
of  two.  Thus  we  should  have  learned 
that  36  is  divisible  by  2,  3,  4,  and  6 
without  remainder,  and  by  5  with  re¬ 
mainder  one. 

So  this  method  shows  at  once  whether 
a  number  is  an  exact  square,  and  if  so 
what  its  square  root  is.  Thus,  if  the 
number  had  been  36,  the  marshalling 
method  would  give  (after  perhaps  group¬ 
ings  3  and  4  had  been  tried)  the  group¬ 
ing  5,  without  the  odd  man  over,  and 
we  see  that  this  grouping  is  a  perfect 
square  w-ith  six  dots  on  each  side.  Thus 
w-e  learn  that  36  is  a  square  number,  its 
square  root  being  6. 

For  determining  whether  a  ntimber  is 
a  perfect  cube,  the  plan  which  would 
probably  be  used  by  one  possessing  in  a 
marked  degree  the  marshalling  power 
would  be  that  of  grouping  his  dots  into 
sets  having  not  only  length  and  breadth, 
as  in  the  groupings  above,  but  height  or 
thickness  also.  But  one  less  skilful  in 
picturing  groupings  would  simply  mar¬ 
shal  the  number  into  sets  of  equal 
squares,  until  either  he  found  one  set  in 
which  there  were  as  many  squares  as 
there  were  dots  in  the  side  of  each  set, 
or  else  perceived  that  no  such  arrange¬ 
ment  was  possible.  Thus  if  the  number 
were  27  he  would  come,  by  the  mar¬ 
shalling  method,  on  this  arrangement — ^ 


three  squares,  each  three  in  the  side, 
showing  that  the  number  is  thrice  three 
times  three,  or  is  the  cube  of  three.  If 
the  number  had  been  28,  say,  so  that  it 
had  come  to  be  grouped  mentally,  thus. 


it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  the  num¬ 
ber  is  not  a  perfect  cube  ;  for  clearly  if 
we  try  squares  fewer  in  the  side  we  shall 
have  too  many,  and  if  we  try  squares 
more  in  the  side  we  shall  have  too  few. 
We  could  have  a  row  of  seven  squares 
of  four  each  (two  in  the  side)  with  none 
over  ;  but  that  is  not  what  we  want. 
And  with  larger  numbers  the  result 
would  be  equally  decisive  ;  so  soon  as 
w-e  had  a  set  of  squares  nearly  equal  in 
number  to  the  number  qf  dots  in  the  side 
of  each,  with  or  without  any  over,  we 
should  be  certain  the  number  was  not  a 
perfect  cube  ;  for  of  squares  one  more 
in  the  side  there  would  be  too  many, 
and  of  squares  one  less  in  the  side  too 
few.  Thus  take  the  number  421.  We 
should  presently  get,  on  marshalling, 
eight  squares,  each  seven  in  the  side, 
and  29  over,  which  would  not  make 
such  a  square  ;  but  we  should  only  have 
six  complete  squares  of  eight  in  the  side, 
and  we  should  have  eleven  complete 
squares  of  six  in  the  side. 

I  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  plans 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  a 
skilful  mental-marshallist  would  adopt. 
In  my  own  mental  marshalling,  I  never 
had  occasion  to  seek  for  the  cube  roots 
of  numbers.  I  should  say,  however, 
that  most  probably  the  second  would  be 
the  method  adopted.  For  while  as  yet 
the  computer  had  had  little  practice  this 
would  be  the  only  available  method  ; 
and  after  he  had  once  fallen  into  the 
way  of  it  he  would  not  be  likely,  I 
should  say,  to  take  up  the  other. 

So  much  respecting  the  theory  I 
adopted  in  explanation  of  Colburn’s  re¬ 
markable  readiness  in  finding  divisors, 
detecting  primes,  and  so  forth.  It  still 
seems  to  me  probable  that  he  largely 
made  use  of  this  method  of  marshalling, 
the  power  of  which  few  w-ould  conceive 
who  had  not  tried  it — though,  of  course, 
it  only  has  value  for  those  who  possess 
the  power  of  picturing  arrays  of  objects 
in  great  number,  and  of  readily  mar¬ 
shalling  such  arrays  in  fresh  order.  Yet 
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it  is  certain  that  many  calculators  pro¬ 
ceed  on  an  entirely  different  plan.  For 
instance,  in  1875  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
long  conversation  with  Professor  Safford 
(of  Boston,  Mass.),  whose  skill,  when 
young,  in  mental  calculation  had  been 
remarkable.  He  told  me,  with  regard 
to  the  determination  of  the  divisors  of 
large  numbers,  that  he  seemed  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  power  of  recognising  in  a  few 
moments  what  numbers  were  likely  to 
divide  any  given  large  number,  and  then 
of  testing  the  matter  in  the  usual  way, 
by  actual  division,  but  with  great  rapid¬ 
ity.  He  said  that  to  this  day  he  found 
pleasure  in  taking  large  numbers  to 
pieces,  as  it  w'ere,  by  dividing  them  into 
factors  ;  or  else,  where  no  such  division 
was  possible,  in  satisfying  himself  on 
that  point.  He  had  also  come  to  know 
the  properties  of  many  large  numbers  in 
this  way,  remembering  always  the  divi¬ 
sors  of  any  number  he  had  examined,  or 
its  character  as  a  prime  if  it  had  proved 
to  be  so. 

What  we  know  about  the  late  Mr. 
Bidder,  who  was  in  some  respects  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  caJculating 
boys,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  his 
processes  of  mental  arithmetic  were 
commonly  only  modifications  of  the 
usual  processes, — not  altogether  unlike 
them,  as  the  theory  I  formerly  advanced 
would  have  implied. 

The  facts  now  to  be  related  came  out 
in  a  very  interesting  correspondence 
w'hich  recently  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  ‘  Spectator.  ’  The  correspondence 
was  suggested  by  certain  remarks  re¬ 
specting  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder  in  a 
well-written  article  on  Calculating  Boys, 
w’hich  seemed  to  imply  that  Bidder  in 
after-life  showed  no  marked  abilities. 

‘  He  had  the  good  sense,’  says  the 
w’riter  in  the  ‘  Spectator,’  ‘  after  delight¬ 
ing  the  “  groundlings”  by  performing 
marvellous  arithmetical  feats,  to  study 
carefully  a  profession.  He  became  a 
civil  engineer  of  some  eminence,  en¬ 
joyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Stephenson,  was  once  President  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
drew  up  some  tables  which  are  of  use  to 
his  professional  brethren.’  The  writer 
in  the  ‘  Spectator  ’  went  on  to  discuss 
the  powers  shown  by  Colburn,  Bidder, 
and  others,  referred  to  Colburn  as  ad¬ 
mittedly  a  mediocrity,  and  then  said. 


‘  The  only  exception  to  the  rule  that 
juvenile  calculators  prove  mediocrities 
which  occurs  to  us  is  Whately,  who  had 
undoubtedly  for  a  short  time  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  aptitude  for  figures,  akin  to  that 
of  Bidder  and  Colburn,  and  who,  if  he 
had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
had  a  father  as  vain  and  silly  as  Col¬ 
burn’s  was,  might  have  been  exhibited 
to  admiring  crowds.’  Major-General 
Robertson  sent  extracts  from  letters  by 
Professor  Elliot  and  Mr.  G.  Bidder, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder, 
in  which  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
Mr.  Bidder  the  elder  showed  marked 
abilities  through  life,  and  possessed  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  taking  broad 
and  accurate  views  of  all  questions  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  On  this  point 
(which  lies  somewhat  outside  my  sub¬ 
ject)  I  need  not  say  more  than  that  the 
writer  in  the  ‘  Spectator,’  with  a  frank¬ 
ness  which  more  than  atoned  for  his 
error,  admitted  that  he  had  been  mis¬ 
taken.  What  now  concerns  us  is  the 
evidence  adduced  respecting  Bidder’s 
calculating  powers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  noticed 
in  the  original  article,  quite  correctly, 
that  there  was  a  distinction  between 
Bidder’s  powers  and  Colburn’s.  It  is 
important  to  notice  this.  It  confirms 
my  view  that  they  adopted  different 
methods.  ‘  Bidder,  as  Colburn  admits,’ 
says  the  ‘  Spectator,’  after  describing 
some  of  Colburn’s  feats,  ‘  was  even 
more  remarkable  in  some  ways ;  he 
could  not  extract  roots  or  find  factors  ’ 
(the  special  class  of  feats  which  suggest¬ 
ed  my  theory)  ‘  with  so  much  ease  and 
rapidity  as  Colburn,  but  he  was  more  at 
home  in  abstruse  calculations.  ’ 

Next  let  us  consider  the  way  in  whic’n 
Bidder’s  calculating  powers  were  devel¬ 
oped  from  his  childhood,  one  may  al¬ 
most  say  his  babyhood,  onwards  to  a 
certain  point  when  the  study  of  other 
matters  prevented  their  further  devel¬ 
opment  and  caused  them  gradually  to 
diminish. 

We  read  that  at  three  years  of  age, 
‘  Bidder  answered  wonderful  questions 
about  the  nails  in  a  horse’s  four  shoes  ;’ 
but  the  earliest  feat  of  which  I  have 
been  able  to  find  exact  evidence  belongs 
to  his  ninth  year.  When  only  eight 
years  old,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
theory  of  ciphering,  he  answered  almost 
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instantly  and  quite  correctly,  whei)  asked 
how  many  farthings  there  are  in  868,- 
424,121/. 

’  A  correspondent  X.  in  the  ‘  Specta¬ 
tor,’  referring  to  a  somewhat  earlier  part 
of  Bidder’s  career  as  a  youthful  calcula¬ 
tor,  says,  ‘  In  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1814,  I  was  reading  with  a  private  tutor, 
the  Curate  of  Wellington,  Somerset¬ 
shire,  when  a  Mr.  Bidder  called  upon 
him  to  exhibit  the  calculating  power  of 
his  little  boy,  then  about  eight  years  old, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  On 
this  occasion,  he  displayed  great  facility 
in  the  mental  handling  of  numbers, 
multiplying  readily  and  correctly  two 
figures  by  two,  but  failing  in  attempting 
numbers  of  three  figures.  My  tutor,  a 
Cambridge  man.  Fellow  of  his  College, 
strongly  recommended  the  father  not  to 
carry  his  son  about  the  country,  but  to 
have  him  properly  trained  at  school. 
This  advice  was  not  taken,  for  about 
two  years  after  he  was  brought  by  his 
father  to  Cambridge,  and  his  faculty  of 
mental  calculation  tested  by  several  able 
mathematical  men.  I  was  present  at 
the  examination,  and  began  it  with  a  sum 
in  simple  addition,  two  rows,  with  twelve 
figures  in  each  row.  The  boy  gave  the 
correct  answer  immediately.  Various 
questions  then,  of  considerable  difficul¬ 
ty,  involving  large  numbers,  were  pro¬ 
posed  to  him,  all  of  which  he  answered 
promptly  and  accurately.  These  must 
have  occupied  more  than  an  hour. 
There  was  then  a  pause.  To  test  his 
memory,  I  then  said  to  him,  “  Do  you 
remember  the  sum  in  addition  I  gave 
you  ?”  To  my  great  surprise,  he  re¬ 
peated  the  twenty-four  figures  with  only 
one  or  two  mistakes.’*  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  two  years 

•  This  feat  is  remarkable,  because  the  power 
of  picturing  numbers  distinctly  before  the  men¬ 
tal  eye,  and  dealing  with  them  as  readily  as 
though  pen  and  paper  were  used,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  accompanied  by  the  power  of  retaining 
such  numbers  after  they  are  done  with  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  the  men¬ 
tal  calculator  to  be  able  to  forget  all  merely 
accidental  groups  of  numbers,  though  of  course 
it  is  equally  an  advantage  to  him  to  be  able  to 
retain  all  numbers  which  he  may  have  to  use 
again.  I  have  very  little  doubt  myself  that 
the  power  of  selecting  things  to  be  forgotten 
and  things  to  be  remembered  is  a  most  useful 
mental  faculty;  and  that  those  minds  work  best 
in  the  long  run  which  can  completely  throw  off 
all  recollection  of  useless  matters. 


his  powers  of  memory  and  calculation 
must  have  been  gradually  developed. 

Bidder  was  unable  at  this  time  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  process  by  which  he  worked 
out  long  and  intricate  sums.  He  did 
not  appear  burdened  by  his  mental  cal¬ 
culations.  ‘  As  soon  as  a  question  was 
answered,’  says  X.,  ‘he  amused  himself 
with  whipping  a  top  round  the  room, 
and  when  the  examination  was  over,  he 
said  to  us,  “You  have  been  trying  to 
puzzle  me,  I  will  try  to  puzzle  you.  A 
man  found  thirteen  cats  in  his  garden. 
He  got  out  his  gun,  fired  at  them,  and 
killed  seven.  How  many  were  left?” 

“  Six,’’  was  the  answer.  “  Wrong,’’ 
he  said,  “  none  were  left.  The  rest  ran 
away.’’  I  mention  this  to  show  that  he 
was  a  cheerful  and  playful  boy  when  he 
was  about  ten  years  old,  and  that  his 
brain  was  not  overtaxed.’  It  would  be 
curious  to  inquire  whether  Bidder  was 
really  the  inventor  of  the  now  time-hon¬ 
ored  joke  with  which  he  puzzled  his  ex¬ 
aminers.  If  it  had  been  as  well  known 
in  1816  as  now,  he  would  hardly  have 
asked  a  roomful  of  persons,  even  though 
they  were  college  fellows,  a  question 
which  some  one  or  other  of  them  would 
have  been  sure  to  have  heard  before.  If 
he  really  invented  the  puzzle,  it  was 
clever  in  so  young  a  lad. 

The  next  evidence  is  more  precise. 
It  .is  given  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  S. 
Osmond,  and  is  derived  from  an  old 
pamphlet  of  thirty-four  pages,  published 
about  the  year  1820.  From  this  we 
learn  that  when  Bidder  was  ten  years 
old,  he  answered  in  two  minutes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question  :  What  is  the  interest  of 
4,444/.  for  4,444  days  at  4iper  cent,  per 
annum  ?  The  answer  is,  2,434/.  i6s. 
5i</.  A  few  months  later,  when  he  was 
not  yet  eleven  years  old,  he  was  asked, 
How  long  would  a  cistern  i  mile  cube 
be  filling  if  receiving  from  a  river  120 
gallons  per  minute  without  intermis¬ 
sion  ?  In  two  minutes  he  gave  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer  ;  14,300  years,  285  days,  12 
hours,  46  minutes.  A  year  later,  he 
divided  correctly,  in  less  than  a  minute, 
468,592,413,563  by  9,076.  I  have  tried 
how  long  this  takes  me  with  pen  and 
paper  ;  and,  after  getting  an  incorrect 
result  in  one  and  a  quarter  minute,  went 
through  the  sum  again,  with  correct  re¬ 
sult,  (51,629,838  and  5,875  over)  in 
about  the  same  time. 
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At  twelve  years  of  age  he  answered  in 
less  than  a  minute  the  question,  If  a 
distance  of  9f  inches  is  passed  over  in  a 
second  of  time,  how  many  inches  will 
be  passed  over  in  365  days,  5  hours,  48 
minutes,  55  seconds  ?  Much  more  sur¬ 
prising,  however,  was  his  success  when 
thirteen  years  old,  in  dealing  with  the 
question.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  897,- 
339t  273.974,002, 153  ?  He  obtained  the 
answer  in  2\  minutes,  viz.,  964,537.  I 
do  not  believe  one  arithmetician  in  a 
thousand  would  get  out  this  answer  cor¬ 
rectly,  at  a  first  trial,  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  But  I  confess  I 
have  not  tried  the  experiment,  feeling, 
indeed,  perfectly  satisfied  that  I  should 
not  get  the  answer  correctly  in  half  a 
dozen  trials. 

No  date  is  given  to  the  following 
case  : — ‘  The  question  was  put  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  at  Slough,  near  Wind¬ 
sor,  to  Master  Bidder,  and  answered 
in  one  minute  :  Light  ^travels  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth  in  8  minutes,  and  the 
sun  being  98,000,000  of  miles  off  ’  (of 
coiirse  this  is  quite  wrong,  but  sixty 
years  ago  it  was  near  enough  to  the  ac¬ 
cepted  value),  ‘  if  light  would  take  six 
years  and  four  months  travelling  at  the 
same  rate  from  the  nearest  fixed  star, 
how  far  is  that  star  from  the  earth,  reck¬ 
oning  365  days  and  6  hours  to  each 
year,  and  28  days  to  each  month  ?  ’ 
The  correct  answer  was  quickly  given  to 
this  pleasing  question,  viz.,  40,633,740,- 
000,000  miles. 

On  one  occasion,  we  learn,  the  pro¬ 
poser  of  a  question  was  not  satisfied 
with  Bidder’s  answer.  Thfe  boy  said 
the  answer  was  correct,  and  requested 
the  proposer  to  work  his  sum  over 
again.  During  the  oi>eration  Bidder 
said  he  felt  certain  he  was  right,  for  he 
had  worked  the  question  in  another 
way  ;  and  before  the  proposer  found 
that  he  was  wrong  and  Bidder  right,  the 
boy  told  the  company  that  he  had  calcu¬ 
lated  the  question  by  a  third  method. 

The  pamphlet  gives  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  London  paper,  which,  if 
really  based  on  facts,  proves  conclusive¬ 
ly  that  Bidder  was  a  more  skilful  com¬ 
puter  than  Zerah  Colburn  : — ‘  A  few 
days  since,  a  meeting  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  Devonshire  youth,  George 
Bidder,  and  the  American  youth,  Zerah 
Colbume  ’  (r/V),  ‘  before  a  party  of  gen- 


tlemeOj  to  ascertain  their  calculating 
comprehensions.  The  Devonshire  boy 
having  answered  a  variety  of  questions 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  a  gentleman  pro¬ 
posed  one  to  Zerah  Colbume,  viz..  If 
the  globe  is  24,912  miles  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  a  balloon  travels  3,878  feet  in 
a  minute,  how  long  would  it  be  in  trav¬ 
elling  round  the  world?  After  “nine 
minutes’  ’’  consideration,  he  felt  him¬ 
self  incompetent  to  give  the  answer. 
The  same  question  being  given  to  the 
Devonshire  boy,  the  answer  he  returned 
in  two  minutes — viz.,  23  days,  13  hours, 
18  minutes — was  received  with  marks  of 
great  applause.  Many  other  questions 
were  proposed  to  the  American  boy,  all 
of  which  he  refused  answering,  while 
young  Bidder  replied  readily  to  all.  A 
handsome  subscription  was  collected  for 
the  Devonshire  youth.’  This  account 
seems  to  me  to  accord  very  ill  with  what 
is  knowTi  about  Colburn’s  skill  in  mental 
computation.  That  Bidder  could  deal 
more  readily  with  very  large  numbers 
was  admitted  by  Colburn.  But  the 
problem  which  Colburn  is  said  to  have 
failed  in  solving  during  nine  minutes  is 
far  easier  than  some  which  he  is  known 
to  have  solved  in  a  much  shorter  time. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Colburn  was 
nearly  two  years  older  than  Bidder. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  we 
know  respecting  Bidder’s  method  of 
computation.  On  this  point,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  the  evidence  is  far  clearer  than  in 
Colburn’s  case.  Colburn,  when  asked 
how  he  obtained  his  results,  would  give 
very  unsatisfactory  answers — in  one  case 
blurting  out  the  rude  remark,  ‘  God  put 
these  things  into  my  head  ;  I  cannot  put 
them  into  yours.’  Bidder,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  ready  and  able  to  explain 
how  he  worked  out  his  results. 

The  first  point  we  learn  respecting  his 
method  seems  to  accord  with  the  theory 
advanced  by  myself  in  1875,  but  it  will 
presently  be  seen  that  in  Bidder’s  case 
that  theory  cannot  possibly  be  main¬ 
tained.  ‘  From  his  earliest  years,’  we 
are  told  by  his  eldest  son,  ‘  he  appears 
to  have  trained  himself  to  deal  with  ac¬ 
tual  objects,  instead  of  figures,  at  first 
by  using  pebbles  or  nuts  to  work  out  his 
sums.  In  my  opinion,’  proceeds  Mr. 
G.  Bidder,  ‘  he  had  an  immense  power 
of  realising  the  eutual  number.'  How¬ 
ever,  in  multiplying  he  made  use  of  the 
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ordinary  arithmetical  process  called  cross 
multiplication,  by  which  the  product  of 
two  numbers  is  obtained,  figure  by  fig¬ 
ure,  in  a  single  line.  *  He  was  aided,  I 
think,’  says  his  son,  ‘  by  two  things  : 
first,  a  powerful  memory  of  a  peculiar 
cast,  in  which  figures  seemed  to  stereo¬ 
type  themselves  without  an  effort  ;  and 
secondly,  by  an  almost  inconceivable 
rapidity  of  operation.  I  speak  with 
some  confidence  as  to  the  former  of 
these  faculties,  as  I  possess  it  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  myself  (though  not  to 
compare  with  my  father).  Professor 
Elliot  says  he,’  meaning  Mr.  G.  P.  Bid¬ 
der,  *  saw  mental  pictures  of  figures  and 
geometrical  diagrams.  I  always  do. 
If  I  perform  a  sum  mentally,  it  always 
proceeds  in  a  visible  form  in  my  mind  ; 
indeed,  I  can  conceive  no  other  way 
|>ossible  of  doing  mental  arithmetic.’ 
'I'his,  by  the  way,  is  a  rather  strange  re¬ 
mark  from  one  possessing  so  remarkable 
a  power  of  conception  as  the  younger 
Bidder.  Assuredly  another  way  of 
working  sums  in  mental  arithmetic  is 
common  enough  ;  and  even  if  it  had 
not  been,  it  might  easily  have  been  con¬ 
ceived.  Many,  probably  most  persons, 
in  working  sums  mentally,  retain  in 
their  memory  the  sound  of  each  number 
involved,  not  an  image  of  the  number 
in  a  visible  form.  Thus,  suppose  the 
two  numl)ers  47  and  23  are  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  in  the  mind.  The  process  will 
run,  with  most  ordinary  calculators,  in 
a  verbal  manner ;  thus,  three  times 
seven,  twenty-<»«^,  three  times  four, 
twelve  and  two  fourteen — one  four  one. 
(These  digits  l>eing  repeated  mentally  as 
if  emphasised,  and  the  mental  record  of 
the  sound  retained  to  be  presently  used 
when  the  next  line  is  obtained.’)  Again  : 
twice  seven,  /<>«rteen,  twice  four,  eight 
and  one  nine — nine  four.  Then  the  ad¬ 
dition  mentally  thus,  one,  four  and  four 
eif'ht,  nine  and  one  ten — one,  nought, 
ei^ht,  one,  the  digits  of  the  required  prod¬ 
uct.  I  happen  to  know  that  this  is  the 
way  in  which  most  persons  would  work 
a  sum  of  this  kind  mentally,  retaining 
each  necessary  digit  by  emphasising,  so 
to  speak,  the  mental  utterance  of  the 
digit’s  name.  Of  course  the  process  is 
altogether  inferior  to  the  visual  process, 
so  to  call  that  in  which  mental  pictures 
are  formed  of  the  digits  representing  a 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXX.,  No.  2 
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number.  But  not  one  person  in  ten  has 
the  power  of  forming  such  pictures. 

Of  course,  one  who,  like  Bidder, 
could  picture  at  will  any  number,  or  set 
of  numbers,  and  carry  on  arithmetical 
processes  with  such  numbers  as  freely 
as  though  writing  on  paper,  would  have 
a  great  advantage  over  a  computer  using 
ink  and  paper.  He  would  be  saved,  to 
begin  with,  all  inconvenience  from  the 
quality  of  writing  materials,  necessity  cf 
taking  fresh  ink,  and  so  forth.  The 
figures  would  start  into  existence  at  once 
as  obtained,  instead  of  requiring  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  though  short,  for  writing 
down.  They  would  also  always  arrange 
themselves  correctly.  But  this  would  be 
far  from  being  all.  Indeed,  these  ad¬ 
vantages  are  the  least  of  those  which 
mental  arithmeticians  using  the  visual 
method  possess  over  the  calculator  with 
pen  and  paper.  The  same  power  of 
picturing  numbers  which  enables  the 
mental  worker  to  proceed  in  the  confi¬ 
dent  assurance  that  every  line  of  a  long 
process  of  calculation  will  remain  clear¬ 
ly  in  his  mental  vision  to  the  end  of 
that  process,  enables  him  to  retain  a 
number  of  results  by  which  all  ordinar}' 
processes  of  calculation  can  be  greatly 
shortened.  He  may  forget  in  a  day  or 
two  the  details  of  any  given  process  of 
calculation,  because  he  not  only  makes 
no  effort  to  retain  such  details,  but  pur¬ 
posely  hastens  to  forget  them.  He 
would,  however,  be  careful  to  remem¬ 
ber  any  results  which  might  be  of  use  to 
him  in  other  calculations.  The  multi¬ 
plication  table,  for  instance,  which  with 
most  piersons  ranges  only  to  the  product 
12  times  12,  and  even  then  is  not  re¬ 
tained  pictorially  in  the  mind,  with  Bid¬ 
der  ranged  probably  to  1000  times  a 
1000,  or  even  farther.  This  may  seem 
utterly  incredible  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  wonderful  tenacity  and  range 
of  memory  possessed  by  such  men  as 
Bidder  the  arithmetician,  Morphy  the 
chess-player,  Macaulay  the  historian, 
and  others,  each  in  their  own  special 
line.  There  is  a  case  in  print  show¬ 
ing  that  a  much  less  expert  arithme¬ 
tician  than  Bidder  possessed  a  much 
more  complete  array  of  remember¬ 
ed  numbers  than  he  did — the  case, 
namely,  of  Alexander  Gwin,  a  native  of 
Derry,  one  of  the  boys  employed  for 
12 
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calculation  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland,  who  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
knew  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  from 
I  to  looo.  He  could  repeat  them  either 
in  regular  order  or  otherwise.  Now, 
every  one  of  these  logarithms  (supp)osing 
Gwin  learned  them  from  tables  of  the 
usual  form)  contains  seven  digits,  and 
there  is  no  connection  between  these 
sets  of  digits  by  which  the  memory  can 
be  in  any  way  aided.  If  young  Gwin  at 
eight  years  old  could  remember  all  these 
numbers,  we  may  w’ell  believe  that  Bid¬ 
der,  who  probably  possessed  an  even 
more  powerful  memory,  retained  a  far 
larger  array  of  such  numbers. 

Thus  we  can  partly  understand  the 
marvellous  rapidity  with  which  Bidder 
effected  his  computations.  Professor 
Elliot  says  on  this  point  that  the  extent 
to  w'hich  Bidder’s  arithmetical  power 
was  carried  was  to  him  ‘  incomprehensi¬ 
ble,  as  difficult  to  believe  as  a  miracle. 
You  might  read  over  to  him  fifteen  fig¬ 
ures,  and  another  line  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber,  and  without  seeing  or  writing  down 
a  single  figure  he  would  multiply  the 
one  by  the  other,  and  give  the  result 
correctly.  The  rapidity  of  his  calcula¬ 
tions  was  equally  wonderful.  Giving 
his  evidence  before  a  parliamentary 
committee  rather  quickly  and  decidedly 
with  regard  to  a  point  of  some  intricacy, 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  interrupt¬ 
ed  him  rather  testily  by  saying,  “You 
might  as  w’ell  profess  to  tell  us  how 
many  gallons  of  water  flow  through  West¬ 
minster  Bridge  in  an  hour.”  “  I  can 
tell  you  that,  too,”  was  the  reply,  giv¬ 
ing  the  number  instantaneously.  ’  This, 
however,  be  it  remembered,  proved 
rather  how  retentive  Bidder’s  memory 
was  than  how  rapidly  he  could  compute. 
For  either  he  knew  or  did  not  know  the 
precise  breadth,  depth,  and  rapidity  of 
the  Thames  at  Westminster  Bridge.  If 
he  did  not  know,  he  could  not  have 
made  the  computation.  If  he  did  know, 
it  could  only  have  been  because  he  had 
had  special  occasion  to  inquire,  and  we 
cannot  readily  imagine  that  any  occa¬ 
sion  can  have  existed  which  would  have 
required  the  very  calculation  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Elliot  supposes  Bidder  to  have 
made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Professor  Elliot  proceeds  to  remark 
on  the  power  of  Bidder  in  retaining 
vivid  impressions  of  numbers,  diagrams. 


&c.  ‘  If  he  saw  or  heard  a  number,  it 

seemed  to  remain  permanently  photo¬ 
graphed  on  his  brain.  In  like  manner, 
he  could  study  a  complicated  diagram 
without  seeing  it  when  walking  and  ap¬ 
parently  listening  to  a  friend  talking  to 
him  on  some  other  subject.’  Every 
geometrician,  I  imagine,  can  do  this. 
At  least,  I  know  that  I  have  often  found 
myself  better  able  to  solve  geometrical 
problems  of  difficulty  when  walking 
with  a  friend,  and  really  (not  apparently 
only)  listening  to  his  conversation,  than 
when  alone  in  my  study  with  pen  and 
paper  to  delineate  diagrams  and  note 
down  numerical  or  other  results.  The 
diagram  so  thought  of  stands  out  before 
me,  as  Professor  Elliot  says  that  Bid¬ 
der’s  mind-diagrams  stood  out,  “  with 
all  its  lines  and  letters.”  The  faculty  is 
not,  I  believe,  at  all  exceptional,  though 
of  course  the  degree  in  which  it  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  Bidder’s  case  was  altogether 
so. 

The  process  of  multiplying  a  number 
of  fifteen  digits  by  another  such  number 
is  one  which,  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
method  is  concerned,  everyone  can  ap¬ 
preciate.  This  method  is  doubtless  the 
best  for  most  arithmeticians,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  which  requires  least  men¬ 
tal  effort  in  retaining  numbers,  and  also 
because  the  operation  is  one  which  caiv 
be  readily  corrected.  All  the  fifteen 
rows  of  products  are  present  for  check¬ 
ing  after  the  process  has  once  been  com¬ 
pleted  on  paper.  It  would  be  a  more 
difficult  process  to  the  mental  arithmeti¬ 
cian.  In  fact,  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
even  Bidder  could  have  retained  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  the  set  of  nearly 
three  hundred  digits  which  form  the 
complete  "  sum.”  At  any  rate,  we  know 
that  the  method  he  adopted  was  one 
which  most  persons  would  find  far  more 
difficult,  even  using  pen  and  paper,  but 
which  requires  a  much  smaller  effort  of 
memory  on  the  part  of  the  mental  arith¬ 
metician.  The  process  called  cross¬ 
multiplication  is  not  usually  taught  in 
books  on  arithmetic.  This  would  not 
be  the  place  to  describe  it  fully.  But  I 
may  be  permitted  to  give  an  illustration 
of  the  process  as  applied  to  two  num¬ 
bers,  each  of  three  digits  only.  Take 
for  these  numbers,  356  and  428.  The 
arithmetician  sets  these  down  in  the 
usual  way,  and  then  writes  down  the 
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product  in  one  line,  figure  by  figure,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  units’  place,  so  that  the 
sum  appears  thus  : 

356 

428 

153368 


He  appears  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  method  he  uses  to  be  multiplying  at 
once  by  428,  just  as  one  multiplies  at 
once  by  11  or  12,  In  reality,  however, 
the  work  runs  thus  in  his  mind  :  Eight 
times  six,  forty-eight.  (Set  down  eight 
and  carry  four.)  Five  times  eight,  for¬ 
ty  ;  twice  six,  twelve,  making  fifty-two  ; 
and  with  the  carried  four,  fifty-six.  (Set 
down  six  and  carry  five.)  Thrice  eight, 
twenty-four,  twice  five,  ten,  making 
thirty-four;  four  times  six,  twenty-four, 
making  fifty-eight  ;  and  with  the  car¬ 
ried  five,  sixty-three.  (Set  down  three 
and  carry  six.)  Twice  three,  six ; 
and  four  times  five,  twenty,  mak¬ 
ing  twenty-six  ;  and  with  the  carried 
six,  thirty-two,  (Set  down  two  and 
carry  three.)  Lastly,  four  times  three, 
twelve  ;  making  with  the  carried  three, 
fifteen — which  being  set  down  com¬ 
pletes  the  product. 

To  make  a  comparison  between  this 
method  and  the  ordinary  method  I  have 
set  them  side  by  side,  as  actually  worked 
out  ;  for  of  course  there  is  no  essential 
reason  w-hy  the  cross-method  should  be 
carried  out  without  keeping  record  of 
the  various  products  employed.  Be¬ 
sides,  by  thus  presenting  the  cross-pro¬ 
cess  w'e  are  able  to  see  belter  what  a 
task  Bidder  had  to  accomplish  when  he 
multiplied  together  mentally  two  num¬ 
bers,  each  containing  fifteen  digits.  The 
processes  then  stands  thus  : 


356 

356 

428 

428 

2S48 

_43 

712 

40 

1424 

12 

152368 

24 

The  common  process  of 

10 

multiplication. 

24 

6 

20 

12 

152368 

Crou-multiplication. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  case  of 


large  numbers,  we  do  not  get  more 
troublesome  products  in  the  course  of 
the  work  when  cross-multiplying  than  in 
the  case  of  small  numbers,  like  those 
above  dealt  with.  We  get  more  such 
products,  that  is  all.  Thus  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  above  case  of  cross-multiplica¬ 
tion  we  have  three  products  of  two  dig¬ 
its  each.  In  the  middle  of  a  case  of 
cross-multiplication  with  two  numbers 
of  fifteen  digits  we  should  have  fifteen 
such  products — at  least,  products  not 
containing  more  than  two  digits.  We 
should  also  have,  if  working  mentally,  a 
large  number  carried  over  from  the  next 
preceding  process.  This  we  should 
have  even  if  we  were  working  out  the 
result  on  paper,  but  not  writing  down 
the  various  products  used  in  getting  the 
result.  To  most  persons  this  would 
prove  an  effectual  bar  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  cross-method,  especially  as 
there  would  be  no  way  of  detecting  an 
error  without  going  through  the  whole 
work  again.  It  is  true  this  has  to  be 
done  when  the  conimon  method  is  em¬ 
ployed.  But  in  this  method  if  an  error 
exists  we  can  recognize  where  it  is.  In 
the  other,  unless  we  recollect  what  our 
former  steps  were,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  where  an  error  arose.  And 
quite  commonly  it  would  happen  that 
two  different  errors,  one  in  the  original 
process,  and  another  in  the  work  of 
checking,  would  give  the  same  erroneous 
result,  so  that  w’e  should  mistakenly  in¬ 
fer  that  result  to  be  correct.*  But  to 
the  mental  arithmetician,  especially 
w’hen  long-continued  practice  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  work  accurately  as  w-ell  as 
quickly,  the  cross  method  is  far  the 
most  convenient.  We  know  that  this 
was  the  method  applied  by  Bidder.  And 
to  explain  his  marveiiouc  rapidity  we 
have  only  to  take  into  account  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  long  practice  combined  with  al¬ 
together  exceptional  aptitude  for  dealing 
with  numbers. 

Of  the  effect  of  practice  in  some  arith- 


*  This  happens  frequently  in  mercantile 
computations.  Thus  a  clerk  may  add  a  column 
of  figures  incorrectly,  then  check  his  work  by 
adding  the  same  column  in  another  way  (say 
in  one  case  from  the  top,  in  the  other  from 
the  foot) :  yet  both  results  will  not  uncom¬ 
monly  agree,  though  the  incorrect  result  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  two  several  cases  by  different 
mistakes. 
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metical  processes  curious  evidence  was  ing  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  should  picture 
afforded  by  the  feats  of  a  Chinese  who  the  units,  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands 
visited  America  in  1875.  He  was  sim-  as  objects  of  different  sorts.  Say  the 
ply  a  trained  computer,  asserting  that  units  as  dots,  the  tens  as  lines,  the  hun- 
hundreds  in  China  were  trained  to  equal  dreds  as  discs,  the  thousands  as  squares, 
readiness  in  arithmetical  processes,  and  When  a  number  of  four  digits  was  named 
that  among  those  thus  trained  those  of  to  me,  I  should  see  so  many  squares, 
exceptional  abilities  far  surpassed  him-  discs,  lines,  and  dots.  When  the  next 
self  in  dexterity.  Among  the  various  number  of  four  digits  was  named,  I 
tests  applied  during  a  platform  exhi-  should  sfg  my  sets  of  squares,  discs, 
bition  of  his  powers  was  one  of  the  fol-  lines,and  dots  correspondingly  increased, 
lowing  nature.  About  thirty  numbers  When  a  new  number  was  named  these 
of  four  digits  each  were  named  to  him,  sets  would  be  again  correspondingly  in- 
as  fast  as  a  quick  writer  could  take  them  creased.  And  so  on,  until  there  were 
down.  When  all  had  been  given  he  several  hundreds  of  squares,  of  discs,  of 
was  told  to  add  them,  mentally,  w'hile  a  lines,  and  of  dots.  These  (when  the  last 
practised  arithmetician  w’as  to  add  them  number  had  been  named)  could  be  at 
on  paper.  “It  is  unnecessary  for  me  once  transmuted  into  a  number,  which 
to  add  them,”  he  said,  “  I  have  done  would  be  the  total  required, 
that  as  you  gave  them  to  me  ;  the  total  Take  for  instance  the  numbers,  7234, 
is — so-and-so.”  It  presently  appeared  9815,  9127,  4183.  When  the  first  was 
that  the  total  thus  given  was  quite  correct,  named  the  mind’s  eye  would  picture  7 
At  first  sight  such  a  feat  seems  as-  squares,  2  discs,  3  lines,  and  4  dots, 
tounding.  Yet  in  reality  it  is  but  a  When  the  second  (9815)  was  named 
slight  modification  of  what  many  bank-  there  would  be  seen  16  squares,  10 
ers’  clerks  can  readily  accomplish,  discs,  4  lines,  and  9  dots.  After 
They  will  take  an  array  of  numbers,  the  third  (9127),  there  would  be  25 
each  of  four  or  five  figures,  and  cast  squares,  ii  discs,  6  lines,  and  16  dots  ; 
them  up  in  one  operation.  Grant  them  after  the  fourth  (4183),  there  would  be 
only  the  power  of  as  readily  adding  a  29  squares,  12  discs,  14  lines,  and  19 
number  named  as  a. number  seen  to  a  to-  dots.  This  being  all,  the  total  is  at  once 
tal  already  obtained,  and  their  feat  run  off  from  the  units’  place ;  the  19 
would  be  precisely  that  of  the  Chinese  dots  give  9  for  the  units,  one  10  to  add 
arithmetician.  There  can  be  no  doubt  to  the  14  lines  (each  representing  ten), 
that,  with  a  very  little  practice,  nine-  making  15,  so  that  5  is  the  digit  in  the 
tenths,  if  not  all,  of  the  clerks  who  can  tens’  place,  while  100  is  added  to  the  12 
achieve  one  feat  would  be  able  to  discs  or  hundreds,  giving  13  or  3  in  the 
achieve  the  other  feat  also.  hundreds’  place,  and  looo  to  add  to  the 

I  do  not  know  how  clerks  who  add  at  29  squares  or  thousands,  making  30,  or 
once  a  column  of  four-figured  numbers  for  the  total  30,359.  The  process  has 
together  accomplish  the  task.  That  is  to  taken  many  words  in  describing,  but 
say,  I  do  not  know  the  mental  process  each  part  of  it  is  perfectly  simple,  the 
they  go  through  in  obtaining  their  final  mental  picturing  of  the  constantly  in¬ 
result.  It  may  be  that  they  keep  the  creasing  numbers  of  squares,  discs, 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands  lines,  and  dots  being  almost  instantane- 
apart  in  their  mind,  counting  them  prop-  ous  (in  the  case,  of  course,  of  those 
erly  at  the  end  of  the  summation  ;  or,  only  who  possess  the  power  of  forming 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  treat  each  these  mental  pictures).  The  final  pro- 
successive  number  as  a  whole,  and  cess  is  equally  simple,  and  would  be  so 
keep  the  gradually  growing  total  as  a  even  if  the  number  of  squares,  discs, 
whole.  Or  some  may  follow  one  plan,  lines,  and  dots  were  great.  Thus,  sup- 
and  some  the  other.  W  hen  I  heard  of  pose  there  were  324  squares,  41 1  discs, 
the  Chinese  arithmetician’s  feats,  my  391  lines,  and  433  dots.  We  take  3  for 
explanation  was  that  he  adopted  the  for-  units^  carrying  43  lines  or  434  in  all, 
mer  plan.  I  should  myself,  if  I  wanted  whence  4  for  the  tens,  carrying  43  discs 
to  acquire  readiness  in  such  processes,  or  444  in  all,  whence  4  for  the  hundreds, 
adopt  that  plan,  applying  it  after  a  fash-  carrying  44  squares  or  468  in  all,  whence 
ion  suggested  by  my  method  of  comput-  finally  468,443  is  the  total  required. 
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We  can  understand  then  how  easy 
to  Bidder  must  have  been  the  sum¬ 
mation  of  the  fifteen  products  of  cross¬ 
multiplication  to  the  carried  remainder — 
they  would  be  added  consecutively  in 
far  less  time  than  the  qickest  penman 
could  write  them  down.  Probably  they 
would  be  obtained  as  well  as  added  in 
less  time  than  they  could  be  written 
down.  Thus  digit  after  digit  of  the  re¬ 
sult  of  what  appears  a  tremendous  sum 
in  multiplication  would  be  obtained  with 
that  rapidity  which  to  many  seemed  al¬ 
most  miraculous.  We  must  further  take 
into  account  a  circumstance  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  G.  Bidder.  "  The  faculty  of 
rapid  operation,”  he  says,  speaking  of 
his  father’s  wonderful  feats  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  ”  was  no  doubt  congenital,  but  it 
was  developed  by  incessant  practice  and 
by  the  confidence  thereby  acquired.  I 
am  certain,”  he  proceeds,  "  that  unhes¬ 
itating  confidence  is  half  the  battle.  In 
mental  arithmetic,  it  is  most  true  that 
‘  he  who  hesitates  is  lost.  ’  When  I 
speak  of  incessant  practice,  I  do  not 
mean  deliberate  drilling  of  set  purpose  ; 
but  with  my  father,  as  with  myself,*  the 
mental  handling  of  numbers  or  playing 
with  figures  afforded  a  positive  pleasure 
and  constant  occupation  of  leisure  mo¬ 
ments.  Even  up  to  the  last  year  of  his 
life  (his  age  was  seventy-two)  my  father 
took  delight  in  working  out  long  and 
difficult  arithmetical  problems.” 

We  must  always  remember,  in  consid¬ 
ering  such  feats  as  Bidder  and  other 


*  Mr.  G.  Bidder’s  powers  as  a  mental  arith¬ 
metician  would  be  considered  astonishing  if 
the  achievements  of  his  father  and  others  were 
not  known.  “  1  myself,”  he  says,  “  can  perform 
pretty  extensive  arithmetical  operations  men¬ 
tally,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  approach  even 
disuntly  to  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with 
which  my  father  worked.  I  have  occasionally 
multiplied  15  figures  by  15  in  my  head,  but  it 
takes  me  a  long  time,  and  I  am  liable  to  oc¬ 
casional  errors.  Last  week,  after  speaking  to 
Prof.  Elliot,  I  tried  the  following  sum  to  see  if 
I  could  still  do  it : 

373,201,969,513,825 

199,631,057,265,413 

and  1  got,  in  my  head,  the  answer,  75,576,- 
299.427,512,145,197,597,834,725  ;  in  which  I 
think,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  work  it 
out,  you  will  find  4  figures  fout  of  the  29  are 
wrong.”  I  have  only  run  through  the  cross¬ 
multiplication  far  enough  to  detect  the  first 
error,  which  is  in  the  digit  representing  thou¬ 
sands  of  millions.  This  should  be  4  not  7. 


”  calculating  boys”  accomplished,  that 
the  power  of  mentally  picturing  num¬ 
bers  is  in  their  case  far  greater  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  such  a  power  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be.  Precisely  as  the  feats  of  a 
Morphy  seem  beyond  belief  till  actually 
witnessed,  and  even  then  (especially  to 
those  who  know  what  his  chess-play 
meant)  almost  miraculous  so  the  mne¬ 
monic  powers  of  some  arithmetician 
would  seem  incredible  if  they  had  not 
been  tested,  and  even  as  witnessed  seem 
altogether  marvellous.  Colburn  tells  us 
that  a  notorious  free-thinker  who  had 
seen  his  arithmetical  achievements  at 
the  age  of  six,  “  went  home  much  dis¬ 
turbed,  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and 
ever  afterwards  renounced  infidel  opin¬ 
ions.”  “  And  this,”  says  the  writer  in 
the  ”  Spectator,”  from  whom  I  have  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  “was  only  one  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  vague  feeling  of  awe  and 
open-mouthed  wonder,  which  his  per¬ 
formances  excited.  People  came  to 
consult  him  about  stolen  spoons  ;  and 
he  himself  evidently  thought  that  there 
was  something  decidedly  uncanny,  some¬ 
thing  supernatural,  about  his  gift.” 

But  so  far  as  actual  mnemonic  arith¬ 
metical  power  is  concerned,  the  feats  of 
Colburn,  and  even  of  Bidder,  have  been 
surpassed.  Consider,  for  instance,  the 
following  instances  of  the  strong  power 
of  abstraction  possessed  by  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lis  : — “  December  22,  1669, — In  a  dark 
night  in  bed,”  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  B.D.,  Fel¬ 
low  of  Magdalen  College,  “  without  pen 
ink  or  paper,  or  anything  equivalent,  I 
did  by  memory  extract  the  square  root 
of  30000, 00000, 00000, 00000, 00000, 000- 
00,00000,00000,  which  I  found  to  be 
1,77205,08075,68077,29353,  feri,  and 
did  the  next  day  commit  it  to  writing.” 

And  again  :  “  February  18,  1670. — 
Johannes  Georgius  Pelshow'er  (Regio¬ 
montanus  Borussus)  giving  me  a  visit, 
and  desiring  an  example  of  the  like,  I 
did  that  night  propose  to  myself  in  the 
dark,  without  help  to  my  memory,  a 
number  in  53  places:  24681357910121- 
41 1 13 15 1618201 7 192 1 222426283023252- 
72931,  of  which  I  extracted  the  square 
root  in  27  places  :  157103016871482805- 
81715217 1  proximo  j  which  numbers  I 
did  not  commit  to  paper  till  he  gave  me 
another  visit,  March  following,  when  I 
did  from  memory  dictate  them  to  him.” 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Craigie,  commenting  on 
these  feats,  says  that  they  “  are  not  per¬ 
haps  as  difficult  as  multiplying  15  figures 
by  15,  for  while  of  course  it  is  easy  to 
remember  such  a  number  as  three  thou¬ 
sand  billion  trillions,  being  nothing  but 
noughts,  so  also  it  may  be  noticed  that 
there  is  a  certain  order  in  the  row  of  53 
figures  ;  the  numbers  follow  each  other 
in  little  sets  of  arithmetical  progression 
(2,  4,  6,  8),  (i,  3,  5,  7,  9),  (10.  12,  14), 
(ii,  13,  15),  (16,  18,  20),  and  so  on; 
not  regularly,  but  still  enough  to  render 
it  an  immense  assistance  to  a  man  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  mental  calculation.  A  row 
of  53  figures  set  down  at  hazard  would 
have  been  much  more  difficult  to  re¬ 
member,  like  Foote’s  famous  sentence 
with  which  he  puzzled  the  quack  mne- 
monician  ;  but  still  we  must  give  the 
doctor  the  credit  for  remembering  the 
answer.”  Mr.  Craigie  seems  to  over¬ 
look  the  circumstance  that  remembering 
the  original  number,  and  remembering 
the  answer,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  are 
utterly  unimportant  feats  compared  with 
the  work  of  obtaining  the  answer.  If 
any  one  will  be  at  the  pains  to  work  out 
the  problem  of  extracting  the  square  root 
of  any  number  in  53  places,  he  will  see 
that  it  would  be  a  very  small  help  in¬ 
deed  to  have  the  original  number  writ¬ 
ten  down  before  him,  if  the  solution  was 
to  be  worked  out  mnemonically.  Prob¬ 
ably  in  both  cases,  Wallis  took  easily 
remembered  numbers,  not  to  help  him 
at  the  time,  but  so  that  if  occasion  re¬ 
quired  he  might  be  able  to  recall  the 
l)roblem  months  or  years  after  he  had 
solved  it.  Anyone  who  could  work  out 
in  his  mind  such  a  problem  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  those  given  above,  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  remembering  an  array  of 
two  or  three  hundred  figures  set  down 
entirely  at  random. 

I  have  left  small  space  in  which  to 
consider  the  singular  evidence  given  by 
Prof.  Elliot  and  Mr.  G.  Bidder  respect¬ 
ing  the  transmission  in  the  Bidder  fam¬ 
ily  of  that  special  mental  quality  on 
which  the  elder  ^Bidder’s  arithmetical 


power  was  based.  Hereafter  I  may  take 
occasion  to  discuss  this  evidence  more 
at  length,  and  with  particular  reference 
to  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  heredi¬ 
tary  genius.  Let  it  suffice  to  mention 
here  that,  although  Mr.  G.  Bidder  and 
other  members  of  the  family  have  pos¬ 
sessed  in  large  degree  the  power  of  deal¬ 
ing  mentally  with  large  numbers,  yet  in 
other  cases,  though  the  same  special 
mental  quality  involved  has  been  pre¬ 
sent,  the  way  in  which  that  quality  has 
shown  itself  has  been  altogether  differ¬ 
ent.  Thus  Mr.  G.  Bidder  states  that  his 
father’s  eldest  brother,  “  who  was  a 
Unitarian  minister,  was  not  remarkable 
as  an  arithmetician  ;  but  he  had  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  memory  for  Biblical  texts, 
and  could  quote  almost  any  text  in  the 
Bible,  and  give  chapter  and  verse.”  A 
granddaughter  of  G.  P.  Bidder’s  once 
said  to  Prof.  Elliot,  “  Isn’t  it  strange, 
when  I  hear  anything  remarkable  said  or 
read  to  me,  I  think  I  see  it  in  print  ?” 
Mr.  G.  Bidder,  "  can  play  two  games  of 
chess  simultaneously,”  Prof.  Elliot  men¬ 
tions,  “  without  seeing  the  board.” 
”  Several  of  )Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder’s 
nephews  and  grandchildren,”  he  adds, 
”  possess  also  very  remarkable  powers. 
One  of  his  nephews  at  an  early  age 
showed  a  degree  of  mechanical  ingen¬ 
uity  beyond  anything  I  had  ever  seen 
in  a  boy.  The  summer  before  last,  to 
test  the  calculating  powers  of  some  of 
his  grandchildren  (daughters  of  Mr.  G. 
Bidder,  the  barrister),  I  gave  them  a 
question  which  I  scarcely  expected  any 
of  them  to  answer.  I  asked  them,  ‘  At 
what  point  in  the  scale  do  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  'and  the  Centigrade  show 
the  same  number  at  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  ?’  The  nature  of  the  two  scales 
had  to  be  explained,  but  after  that  they 
were  left  to  their  own  resources.  The 
next  morning  one  of  the  younger  ones 
(about  ten  years  old)  came  to  tell  me  it 
was  at  40  degrees  below  zero.  This 
was  the  correct  answer  ;  she  had  work¬ 
ed  it  out  in  bed.” — Belgravia  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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AN  INVITATION  TO  THE  SLEDGE. 

BY  J,  A.  SYMONDS. 

Come  forth,  for  dawn  is  breaking  ; 

The  sun  hath  touched  the  snow  ; 

Our  blithe  sledge-bells  are  calling, 

And  Christian  waits  below. 

All  day  o’er  snow-drifts  gliding 
’Twixt  grey-green  walls  of  ice. 

We’ll  chase  the  winter  sunlight 
Adown  the  precipice. 

Above  black  swirling  death-waves 
We  will  not  shrink  nor  blanch. 

Though  the  bridge  that  spans  the  torrent 
Be  built  by  an  avalanche. 

We’ll  talk  of  love  and  friendship 
And  hero-hearted  men. 

Mid  the  stems  of  spangled  larches 
In  the  fairy-frosted  glen. 

With  flight  as  swift  as  swallows 
We’ll  sweep  the  curdled  lake. 

Where  the  groans  of  prisoned  kelpies 
Make  the  Arm  ice-pavement  quake. 

We’ll  thread  the  sombre  forest. 

Where  giant  pines  are  crowned 
W'ith  snow  caps  on  their  branches 
Bent  to  the  snowy  ground. 

Strong  wine  of  exultation. 

Free  thoughts  that  laugh  at  death. 

Shall  warm  our  winged  spirits. 

Though  the  shrill  air  freeze  our  breath. 

With  many  a  waif  of  music 
And  memory-wafted  song, 

With  the  melody  of  faces 

Loved  when  the  world  was  young. 

With  dear  Hellenic  stories 
And  names  of  old  romance. 

We’ll  wake  our  souls’  deep  echoes 
While  the  hills  around  us  dance  : 

Dance  to  the  arrowy  motion 
Of  our  sledge  so  firm  and  free. 
Skimming  the  beaten  snow-track 
As  a  good  ship  skims  the  sea. 

Like  love,  like  all  that’s  joyous, 

Like  youth,  like  life’s  delight. 

This  day  is  dawning  o’er  us 
Between  a  night  and  a  night. 
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O  friend,  ’tis  ours  to  clasp  it  ! 

Come  forth  !  No  better  bliss 
For  hearts  by  hope  uplifted 
Hath  heaven  or  earth  than  this  ! 

— C^rnhill  Magazine. 


RUSSIAN  COURT  LIFE  UNDER  PETER  THE  THIRD  AND  CATHERINE  THE 

SECOND. 


While  the  Empress  Elizabeth  was 
slowly  dying  of  disease  and  inebriation, 
the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine  was  seeking 
popularity  with  both  priesthood  and  peo¬ 
ple  by  much  display  of  extreme  grief  and 
piety.  She  attended  the  public  masses, 
and  prayed  with  affected  fervor  for 
hours  together,  before  the  pictures  and 
images  of  saints,  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Empress’s  health.  The  Grand 
Duke  in  the  meantime,  “  halting  be¬ 
tween  two  opinions,”  was  hesitating 
whether  to  receive  the  imperial  crown 
at  the  hands  of  the  senate,  as  advised  by 
Count  Panin,  or  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
army,  in  accordance  with  Russian  usage, 
as  urged  by  the  veteran  Prince  Trubet¬ 
skoi.  The  pretended  reconciliation  of 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  had  but 
intensified  their  mutual  aversion  ;  but 
Peter  still  regarded  the  mental  endow¬ 
ments  of  his  wife  as  so  greatly  superior 
to  his  own  that  he  now  sought  her  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  which  course  it  w'ould  be  pref¬ 
erable  to  pursue.  Very  disdainfully 
she  replied  “  qu'il  falloit  se  conformer 
<l  r usage,"  for  she  saw  in  his  question  a 
confession  of  inability  to  rule  without 
her  aid,  and,  as  its  natural  consequen¬ 
ces,  his  speedy  downfall  and  her  own 
elevation. 

It  had  been  the  object  of  eighteen 
years’  plotting  and  caballing  to  frus¬ 
trate  the  accession  of  the  Grand  Duke 
to  the  throne  ;  yet  it  took  place  without 
the  slightest  disturbance  or  show  of  op¬ 
position.  The  officers  of  the  imperial 
guard  readily  swore  allegiance  to  him. 
A  crowd  of  anxious  courtiers,  some 
trembling  for  their  liberty  and  their  pos¬ 
sessions,  others  full  of  avaricious  hope 
of  succeeding  to  the  spoil,  speedily  sur¬ 
rounded  him.  The  new  Czar  received 
them  with  dignity.  He  was  then  thirty- 
four,  and,  being  freed  from  the  servile 
restraint  in  which  the  late  empress  had 
held  him,  seemed  to  have  cast  aside  with 
t  the  indecision  of  character  for  which 


he  had  hitherto  been  remarkable.  Ad¬ 
verse  as  the  ministers  of  the  former  reign 
had  been  to  him,  he  confirmed  most  of 
them  in  their  posts  ;  while  those  whom 
he  dismissed  he  neither  banished  to  Si¬ 
beria  nor  despoiled  of  their  estates. 
His  first  reception  ended,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and,  attended  by  a  numerous 
staff,  rode  through  all  the  streets  of  St. 
Petersburg,  distributing  money  amongst 
the  people.  The  troops  thronged  about 
him,  csilling  out,  “  Behave  well  to  us 
and  we  will  serve  you  as  faithfully  as  we 
did  our  great  mother  the  Czarina  Eliza¬ 
beth.”  With  the  acclamations  of  the 
soldiers  were  mingled  the  joyous  huz¬ 
zas  of  the  populace,  and  although  Pe¬ 
ter’s  enemies  had  so  long  done  their  best 
to  make  even  his  name  hated,  and  his 
accession  dreaded  as  a  calamity  to  the 
country,  no  sign  of  discontent  was  per¬ 
ceptible,  no  word  of  ill-will  towards  him 
heard. 

One  of  his  first  acts,  after  concluding 
•with  Frederick  II.  an  armistice  which 
led  to  a  peace  that  released  the  Prussian 
king  from  difficulties  and  embarrass¬ 
ments  to  which,  at  that  stage  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  he  well-nigh  suc¬ 
cumbed,  was  to  recall  the  vxst  multitude 
of  state  prisoners  with  whom  the  fears 
and  suspicions  of  Elizabeth  and  the  vin¬ 
dictive  jealousy  of  her  favorites  had  peo¬ 
pled  the  Siberian  deserts.  Their  num¬ 
ber  was  estimated  at  not  less  than 
17^000.  Amongst  them  came  Biren, 
the  haughty  favorite  and  inhuman  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Empress  Anne  ;  also  L’Es- 
torq,  to  whom  Elizabeth  was  chiefly  in¬ 
debted  for  her  throne.  Field-Marshal 
de  Munich,  too,  at  eighty-two  years  of 
age,  and  after  twenty-one  years  of  exile, 
revisited  St.  Petersburg.  Dressed  in 
the  sheepskin  he  had  worn  in  Siberia, 
and  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family 
of  grandchildren  and  great-grandchild¬ 
ren,  the  old  soldier  appeared  before  the 
Emperor.  Peter  redecorated  him  with 
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the  various  orders  he  had  been  deprived 
of  when  exiled,  and  restored  him  to  his 
military  rank. 

"  Field-marshal,”  he  said,  "  I  trust 
you  may  yet  be  able  to  serve  me  not¬ 
withstanding  your  advanced  age.” 
Munich  replied  : 

“  Neither  long  exile  nor  the  chilling  clime 
of  Siberia  has  extinguished  the  ardor  I  in  for¬ 
mer  days  showed  for  the  interests  of  Russia 
and  the  glory  of  her  sovereign.  What  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  me  of  life  I  devote  to  the  service  of 
your  majesty,  who  has  called  me  from  dark¬ 
ness  to  light,  from  a  gloomy  hut  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne." 

The  most  touching  scenes  were  daily 
witnessed  at  St.  Petersburg  as  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  oppression  returned  from  the 
dreary  deserts  and  tvere  welcomed  back 
by  their  friends,  though  too  often  but  to 
die  in  their  arms,  exhausted  by  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  privations  of  long  and  rigorous 
exile.  Everywhere  blessings  were  in¬ 
voked  on  the  head  of  their  humane 
Czar.  The  empire  resounded  with  his 
praises.  Transports  of  enthusiastic  joy 
hailed  him  as  he  proceeded  in  grand 
state  to  the  senate  to  read  the  Ukase 
that  freed  the  nobles  from  their  servi¬ 
tude  to  the  crown,  by  abolishing  the  law 
that  made  military  service  obligatory  on 
them,  and  that  which  denied  them  the 
liberty  of  travelling  in  foreign  countries 
at  their  pleasure.*  A  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  service  Russia  owed  to  Peter  III. 
in  the  abolition  of  the  ’  secret  council 
{Chancellerie  prirei).  This  inquisitorial 
and  tyrannical  tribunal  was  a  terror  to 
all  classes.  It  regarded  neither  the 
age,  condition,  nor  sex  of  its  vic¬ 
tims.  Secretly  denounced,  on  preten¬ 
ces  however  false  or  futile,  there  was 
no  escape  from  its  clutches.  Its  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  strictly  private  ;  its  pun¬ 
ishments  horrible  ;  its  deeds  of  darkness 
closely  hidden  from  the  world. 

The  Czar  endeavored  also  to  correct 
some  of  the  numerous  abuses  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  The  use  of  tor¬ 
ture  he  absolutely  forbade,  whether  for 

*  W'hcn  Catherine  came  to  the  throne  she 
allowed  this  edict  to  subsist,  not  wishing  by 
its  abrogation  to  irritate  the  Russian  nobles  ; 
but  she  virtually  annulled  it,  by  exacting  that 
information  of  intention  to  travel  should  be 
given  to  her,  and  her  formal  permission  ob¬ 
tained  :  and  this  she  did  not  rCadily  accord — 
generally  the  state  had  then  need  of  the  ser> 
vices  of  the  would-be  absentee. 


extorting  evidence  or  the  confession  of 
crime.  Commerce,  science,  and  the 
arts  were  equally  objects  of  his  atten¬ 
tion,  both  for  his  own  instruction  and 
the  encouragement  of  those  engaged  in 
them.  The  most  oppressive  of  the  taxes 
he  either  reduced  or  altogether  suppress¬ 
ed,  and  effected  many  other  reforms, 
indicative  of  the  clemency  of  his  dispo¬ 
sition  and  natural  love  of  justice.  Car¬ 
ried  away  by  unbounded  admiration  of 
the  exalted  qualities  he  so  unexpectedly 
developed,  the  nobility  declared  they 
could  scarcely  do  less  than  erect  a  statue 
of  gold  to  their  beneficent  Czar.  At  the 
state  banquets  it  was  noticed  that  he 
was  more  reserved  and  dignified  in  con¬ 
versation  and  manners,  and  that  he 
drank  with  more  moderation  than,  as 
Grand  Duke,  had  been  his  habit  at  his 
entertainments  at  Oranienbaum.  So 
thorough,  indeed,  was  the  change  in  his 
conduct  and  mode  of  life  that  his  great¬ 
est  enemies — his  infamous  wife  and  her 
partisans — momentarily  suspended  their 
intrigues,  amazed  at  the  alteration  that 
had  come  over  him.  Peter  was  at  that 
time  much  under  the  influence  of  his 
aide-de-camp-general,  the  young  Ukrai¬ 
nian  Count  Ghudowitsch,  a  man  of  very 
noble  character,  and  the  only  really  true 
friend  the  Emperor  seems  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed.  ' 

But,  few  and  fleeting  were  the  glori¬ 
ous  days  of  the  short  reign  of  Peter  III. 
Whether  by  design  or  from  oversight, 
Catherine  was  not  named  in  the  mani¬ 
festo  announcing  his  accession  to  the 
throne  ;  a  circumstance  most  mortifying 
to  her  pride,  and  even  a  cause  for  some 
alarm — so  many  and  just  reasons  had 
the  Czar  for  complaint  against  her.  Yet 
Peter  failed  not  to  pay  her  the  homage  due 
to  her  rank  as  Czarina.  In  the  pompous 
religious  ceremonies  incidental  to  their 
accession,  he  revived  the  practice  of 
Peter  I.  after  he  had  crowned  Catherine, 
of  yielding  to  her  the  place  of  honor  in 
the  pageant,  and  investing  her  with  all 
the  marks  of  imperial  dignity,  while  he 
followed  in  her  cortl^e  simply  as  col¬ 
onel  of  his  regiment.  At  'Court  recep¬ 
tions  he  allowed  her  to  preside  alone, 
he  attending  in  uniform  and  respectfully 
presenting  to  her  his  Holstein  officers, 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call  his 
comrades.  In  Peter  I.  such  acts  were 
felt  to  be  but  the  gracious  condescen- 
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sion  of  the  powerful  Czar  towards  the 
humble  wife  he  had  raised  to  his  throne. 
In  Peter  III.  they  were  attributed  to 
'Conscious  weakness  and  incapacity,  pro¬ 
claiming  that  Catherine  w’as  born  to 
reign  and  he  but  to  serve.  Such  was 
her  own  view  of  the  deference  he  paid 
her,  and  she  saw  her  advantage  in  it. 
She  was  an  adept  in  dissimulation,  and 
on  taking  up  her  residence  as  Czarina 
at  the  winter  palace — which  had  just 
been  completed  when  Elizabeth  died — 
she  veiled  her  immoralities  under  out- 
w’ard  decorum,  and  held  her  Court  with 
a’dignified  affability  that  gave  satisfaction 
to  both  the  friends  and  the  enemi^g  of 
the  Czar  ;  both  of  whom  she  was  desirous 
of  gaining.  She  made  it  her  study  to 
draw  around  her  all  who  by  their  char¬ 
acter,  influence,  courage,  or  skill  in  in¬ 
trigue  might  become  useful  in  furthering 
her  schemes.  She  affected  to  take  the 
deepest  concern  in  the  interests  and 
glory  of  “  her  dear  country.”  To  the 
discontented  she  was  particularly  gra¬ 
cious,  and  secretly  cheered  them  by 
hints  that  the  changes  they  looked  for 
were  near  at  hand.  She  chose  her  fav¬ 
orites,  or  lovers,  from  among  the  men 
most  obnoxious  to  her  husband,  and  on 
whose  vengeance  and  audacity,  when  it 
should  be  convenient  to  her  to  make  use 
of  them,  she  could  most  surely  rely. 

The  sympathies  of  Peter  III.  were  in- 
eradicably  German,  and  his  inability  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  them  was  what 
most  effectually  served  Catherine  in  plot¬ 
ting  his  downfall.  Yet  his  intentions 
towards  the  country  he  had  been  chosen 
to  rule  over  were  excellent,  his  reforms 
the  result  of  an  honorable  ambition  to 
do  good,  though  some  of  them  w’ere  ill- 
timed  ;  for  the  Russians  as  a  nation 
were  an  enslaved,  semi-barbarous,  and 
superstitious  people.  It  was  injudicious, 
no  doubt,  to  attempt  to  remove  from 
their  churches  the  images  so  much  ven¬ 
erated  by  the  devotees  of  the  semi¬ 
pagan  Greek  religion,  and  to  banish  the 
Archbishop  of  Novgorod — though  his 
banishment  was  but  of  two  months’  du¬ 
ration — because  he  opposed  their  dis¬ 
placement.  Also,  immediately,  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  revenues  of  the  church,  though 
he  devoted  the  surplus  to  useful  secular 
purposes.  A  cry  of  horror  rose  from 
the  priests  and  monks  and  was  echoed 
by  the  people  throughout  the  land.  Far 


and  wide  the  clergy  spread  the  report 
that  the  new  Czar  was,  at  heart,  a  Luth¬ 
eran  ;  that  he  had  entered  the  Greek 
communion  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
throne.  A  further  Outrage  to  the  saints 
was  detected  in  his  giving  the  names  of 
"  Prince  George”  and  “  Frederic”  to 
two  newly  built  vessels  of  war,*  and 
daily  some  fresh  report  was  circulated 
of  his  open  contempt  of  the  usages  and 
ceremonies  of  the  religion  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  The  devout  Catherine,  the  assid¬ 
uous  student  of  the  encyclof>edists,  was 
foremost  in  deploring  the  heresy  of  her 
husband.  Daily  she  was  seen  praying 
with  fervor  in  the  churches  of  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  conforming  with  scrupulous 
minuteness  to  the  most  superstitious 
practices  ;  lamenting,  too,  that  she  who 
would  restore  to  the  popes  and  the  church 
all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  the 
heretic  Czar  had  deprived  them  of  was 
“  but  a  cipher,  powerless  to  aid.”  The 
deluded  clergy,  in  admiration  of  her 
piety,  published  her  praises  from  house 
to  house. 

But  unfortunately,  not  only  to  the 
church  but  also  to  the  army  did  Peter  give 
offence  by  his  undisguised  predilection 
for  all  things  German.  He  disbanded 
“  La  garde  noble”  and  gave  the  duty  at 
the  palace — the  especial  service  of  the 
“  imperial  cavalry  guard” — to  his  own 
regiment  of  Holsteiners.  He  made  his 
uncle.  Prince  George  of  Holstein,  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  of  the  Russian  armies,  and  in¬ 
troduced  the  Prussian  drill,  which  was  far 
superior  to  the  Russian  ;  but  as  it  was 
not  only  new  but  had  to  be  learnt,  it 
was  felt  tc  be  a  particularly  grave 
cffence  by  both  officers  and  men.  The 
distinguishing  of  the  different  regiments 
by  the  color  of  the  facings  and  collars  of 
their  uniform  was  an  innovation  greatly 
resisted,  though  admitted  to  be  useful. 
But  his  most  openly  offensive  act  was 
the  soliciting  from  Frederick  a  higher 
grade  in  the  Prussian  army.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
which  so  delighted  him  that  he  gave  a 
grand  banquet  on  the  occasion.  A  por¬ 
trait  of  Frederick,  that  Elizabeth  had 
ordered  to  be  thrown  aside  as  lumber. 


*  Catherine  afterwards  changed  these  names 
to  “St.  Nicholas’’  and  “St.  Alexander,”  but 
their  holy  patrcms  did  not  save  them  from  the 
Turlcs,  who  took  both  vessels  during  the  war  of 
1768. 
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was  brought  out,  and  a  place  of  honor 
assigned  it,*  and  Lieut. -General  Count 
Hordt,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at 
Custrin  and  sent  to  Siberia  by  Eliza¬ 
beth,  was  with  other  German  officers  in¬ 
vited  to  the  Emperor’s  table.  The 
Prussian  prisoners  at  St.  Petersburg 
were  liberated,  clothed,  and  sent  home. 
The  territory  that  the  Empress  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  annex  to  Russia  was  evacuated, 
and  General  Czernischeff,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  30,000  Russian  auxiliaries, 
was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  his  win¬ 
ter  quarters  in  Moravia  and  unite  his 
troops  to  those  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Not  only  was  a  separate  peace  conclud¬ 
ed,  but  Peter,  having  withdrawn  from 
the  Franco-Austrian  alliance,  entered 
into  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  Frederick,  at  the  same  time  recom¬ 
mending  Maria  Theresa  not  to  allow' 
“  her  unreasonable  ambition  of  recover¬ 
ing  Silesia  to  be  an  obstacle  to  a  general 
peace.  ’  ’  • 

Balls,  banquets,  and  fetes  celebrated 
the  signing  of  the  treaty.  Peter  appeared 
at  them  in  his  Prussian  uniform  and 
wearing  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle. 
Unfortunately  he  pledged  his  Prussian 
idol  so  frequently  in  overflowing  bum¬ 
pers,  that  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of 
his  mentor,  Ghudowitsch,  he  relapsed 
for  some  days  into  former  habits  of  in¬ 
toxication.  At  one  of  these  banquets 
the  Czar  gave  the  health  of  Prince 
George  of  Holstein.  All  the  company 
rose.  Catherine  alone  remained  seated. 
Irritated  at  this  open  disrespect  shown 
to  his  uncle,  he  applied  to  her  a  gross 
epithet,  admitted  to  have  been  as  true 
as  it  was  forcible,  but  none  the  less  un¬ 
dignified  on  his  part,  as  well  as  disre¬ 
spectful  to  his  guests,  publicly  to  have 
branded  her  with.  Catherine,  thus  hu¬ 
miliated,  shed  tears,  and,  turning  to  her 
chamberlain.  Count  Strogonoff,  made 
the  excuse  of  a  pain  in  the  foot  having 
prevented  her  from  rising,  and  in  an  un¬ 
dertone  continued  to  complain  to  him  of 
the  treatment  she  had  been  subjected  to. 
This  still  further  irritated  Peter,  and  he 
ordered  the  Count,  who  was  one  of 


*  Such  was  the  enmity  of  Elizabeth  to  Fred¬ 
erick  II.,  that  during  her  reign  no  one  dared 
to  make  known  that  he  possessed  a  portrait  'of 
the  king.  Her  nephew  had  a  small  miniature 
of  him,  in  a  ring,  which  he  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  her. 


Catherine’s  favorites,  to  be  put  under 
arrest.  The  frequent  recurrence  of 
these  ebullitions  of  ill-feeling,  to  which 
she  artfully  strove  to  incite  him,  revived 
all  her  ambitious  hopes  of  overthrowing 
him.  For  her  tears  excited  pity  ;  his 
irritability,  indignation. 

Throughout  the  war  with  Elizabeth, 
Peter  had  kept  up  a  constant  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Frederick,  and  still  contin¬ 
ued  to  inform  him  fully  of  all  his  proceed¬ 
ings.  In  reply,  the  king  often  gave  his 
admirer  some  good  advice.  But  the 
counsels  of  this  “  preceptor,  brother, 
and  friend”  were  not  always  followed. 
Frederick  urged  him  not  to  make  war 
on  Denmark  for  the  sake  of  expelling 
the  Danes  from  his  duchy  of  Holstein  ; 
he  advised  him  to  be  crowned  without 
further  delay  at  Moscow,  and  wjth  all 
the  accustomed  pomp  and  ceremony  of 
that  very  important  rite,  considered  by 
the  Russians  as  the  sealing  of  the  auth¬ 
ority  of  their  Czars  ;  to  pay  every  out¬ 
ward  respect  to  his  wife,  and  above  all 
to  omit  no  precaution  for  insuring  his 
own  safety.  But  Peter  had  no  fear. 

“  I  walk  unattended,”  he  wrote,  *‘  in  the 
streets  of  Petersburg  ;  the  soldiers  call  me 
thei**  father,  and  say  they  like  better  a  man  than 
a  woman  to  reign  over  them.  I  do  to  every 
one  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  I  trust  in 
the  protection  of  God — I  have  therefore  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear.” 

An  additional  corps  of  20,000  men 
was  organizing  to  join  the  forces  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  Denmark  was 
about  to  be  invaded.  But  in  the  midst 
of  fetes  and  entertainments,  domestic  re¬ 
forms  and  preparations  for  war,  the  Em¬ 
peror  did  not  forget  his  mistress,  the 
Countess  Woronzoff.  This  singularly 
capricious  woman,  without  any  great 
beauty  or  intelligence,  had  acquired 
much  ascendency  over  him.  She  was 
strangely  fanciful  and  childish,  yet 
spitefully  fiendish.  When  she  failed 
readily  to  obtain  by  her  cajoleries  her 
lover’s  acquiescence  in  her  whims,  she 
would  beat,  kick,  and  pinch  him  into 
compliance — conduct  which  it  appears 
much  amused  him.  She  had  exacted 
from  him  a  promise  that,  after  publicly 
divorcing  Catherine,  and  repudiating 
Paul,  he  would  marry  her.  And  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  accomplishment  of  her 
scheme,  she  had  induced  him  to  recall 
Catherine’s  first  lover.  Count  Soltikoff, 
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from  Hamburg,  where  he  had  constantly 
resided  since  Elizabeth  had  made  him 
her  minister  there.  The  countess  had 
the  folly  to  publicly  boast  of  the  honors 
in  store  for  her,  and  to  give  herself 
many  airs  ',on  the  strength  of  her  great 
expectations — airs  which  the  ladies  of 
the  Court  were  little  'disposed  to  toler¬ 
ate,  and  none  less  so  than  her  sister  the 
Princess  Daschkoff.  She  despised  the 
Countess  Romonowna,  and  ‘.ridiculed 
her  absurd  pretensions,  though  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  Peter’s  own  conduct  seemed 
to  give  sanction  to  them. 

He  had  suddenly  determined  to  adopt 
as  his  successor  the  dethroned  Czar  Ivan. 
It  had  been  always  most  industriously 
reported  amongst  the  people  that  the 
imprisoned  prince  was  a  helpless  idiot. 
There  were  reasons  for  doubting  the 
truth  of  this.  Peter  therefore  visited 
Schlusselburg  in  disguise,  with  an  order, 
signed  by  himself,  authorizing  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  allow  the  bearer  and  his  two 
friends  to  have  free  access  to  the  fort¬ 
ress,  and  also  to  the  prison  of  Prince 
Ivan. 

“  They  discovered  the  poor  prisoner  seated, 
pensively,  in  a  cheerless  and  feebly  lighted 
room.  He  was  a  fine  young  man,  then  twenty- 
one,  and  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height.  His 
countenance  was  handsome  [but  melancholy; 
his  beard  and  hair  very  long.  He  was  much 
startled  by  the  entrance  of  his  visitors  ;  but 
after  he  had  well  observed  them  and  replied  to 
some  of  their  questions,  he  threw  himself  on 
bis  knees  before  Peter  and,  saluting  him  as 
Czar,  prayed  him  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his 
fate.  ‘  I  have  lingered,’  he  said,  ‘  for  many 
years  in  the  lonely  solitude  of  a  darkened 
cell ;  but  the  only  favor  I  ask  of  you  is  per¬ 
mission  to  breathe  daily  a  more  free  and  pure 
air.’  Peter  was  much  affected.  ‘  Rise, 
prince,’  he  answered,  *  and  have  no  fears  for 
the  future.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  make 
your  position  less  painful.’  Ivan  related  many 
circumstances  of  his  past  life,  and  while  doing 
so  recognized  in  Baron  Korff,  who  with 
Ghudowitsch  accompanied  the  Emperor,  one 
of  the  few  humane  governors  who  had  been 
placed  over  him.  A  German  lieutenant,  to 
whose  charge  for  a  time  he'had  been  specially 
entrusted,  had  furtively  taught  him  to  read. 
But  since  that  officer’s  removal  no  books  had 
been  allowed  him.” 

The  object  of  the  clement  Elizabeth 
had  been  to  brutalize  and  reduce  him 
to  idiocy  ;  but  his  mind  appeared  to  be 
singularly  clear.  He  was  ignorant,  of 
course,  but  had  a  vivid  and  correct  im¬ 
pression  of  his  childlife  with  his  parents, 
and  of  the  few  events  of  the  dreary  years 


that  followed  it.  Peter  proposed  to 
give  him  some  education,  and  gradually 
to  familiarize  him  with  the  usages  of  so¬ 
ciety,  after  which  he  meant  to  marry 
him  to  the  Princess  of  Holstein-Beck, 
a  young  cousin  of  his  own.  In  the 
meantime  he  gave  orders  that  every  nec¬ 
essary  should  be  provided  for  Ivan,  and 
every  attention  and  kindness  be  shown 
him.  He  selected  a  spot  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  pavilion  and  the  planting  of  a 
garden  for  his  use.  But  as  he  shortly 
afterwards  removed  him  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  the  pavilion  and  garden  within  the 
walls  of  the  fortress  were  said  to  have 
been  a  prison  he  designed  for  Cather¬ 
ine.  But  while  the  Emperor  was  re¬ 
volving  his  plans  in  the  palace  of  Peter- 
hoff,  the  Empress,  who  had  chosen  for 
her  residence  the  villa  of  Monplaisir,  in 
the  gardens  of  that  palace,  had  nearly 
matured  her  project  for  dethroning  him. 
She  acted  at  first  with  extremest  cau¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  the 
Greek  patriarch,  who  had  taken  up  his 
abode  in  the  palace.  She  attained  her 
object  by  a  display  of  passionate  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Church.  The  five  brothers 
Orloff  were  ready  to  do  her  bidding,  be 
it  what  it  might.  They  were  men  of  the 
lowest  rank,  of  ruffianly  character,  with¬ 
out  education,  and  gross  in  their  habits. 
But  they  were  personally  handsome  ;  of 
gigantic  stature  and  strength  ;  daunt¬ 
less,  audaciously  courageous,  and  fero¬ 
cious.  Two  of  them  were  ordinary  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  regiment  of  guards.  The 
eldest,  Gregoire  Orloff,  had  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  subaltern  officer  by 
General  Count  Schouwaloff,  who  chose 
him  for  his  aide-de-camp,  on  account  of 
his  powerful  physique  and  of  his  being 
the  handsomest  man  of  his  regiment. 
Gregoire  was  the  lover  of  the  Princess 
Daschkoff,  who  but  lately  had  returned 
from  Moscow,  where  her  husband  had 
compelled  her  to  live  for  some  time  in 
strictest  seclusion,  owing  to  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  her  conduct.  Catherine  per¬ 
ceiving  in  her  a  kindred  spirit,  they  be¬ 
came  extremely  intimate.  The  Princess 
was  then  but  nineteen,  and  considered 
very  handsome.  Her  beauty  was  of  the 
bold  and  masculine  style  ;  her  height 
rather  above  than  below  six  feet.  She 
affected,  like  Catherine,  to  be  imbued 
with  the  French  philosophy  of  that  day, 
and  made  great  pretensions  to  learning 
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zx\6.  esprit.  Impetuous,  courageous,  and 
at  enmity  with  her  sister,  she  entered 
into  Catherine’s  schemes  with  ardor 
such  as  mere  female  friendship  would 
scarcely  inspire.*  The  Princess  was  not 
aware  that  the  Orloffs  were  acquainted 
with  Catherine,  whose  cause  she  so  ve¬ 
hemently  espoused  for  the  sake  of  Gre- 
goire’s  advancement  as  well  as  to  defeat 
the  hopes  of  her  sister.  She  was,  in¬ 
deed,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  the  real  heroine  of  it.  Sacrifices 
that  were  painful  and  even  revolting  to 
her  were  made  to  gain  over  partisans, 
and  to  induce  Count  Panin,  then  gover¬ 
nor  to  the  young  Prince  Paul,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  her  rival.  While  Ca¬ 
therine  was  at  Peterhoff  the  Princess  re¬ 
mained  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  the 
better  to  serve  her,  with  the  aid  of  an 
intriguing  Swiss  adventurer  named 
Odart. 

The  aim  of  all  who  were  conspiring 
against  Peter — Catherine  and  Orloff 
alone  excepted — was  to  compel  him  to 
abdicate,  not  to  assassinate  him,  and 
the  approaching  fete  of  St.  Pierre,  which 
he  was  expected  to  celebrate  with  copi¬ 
ous  libations  to  his  patron  saint,  was 
considered  a  favorable  time  to  seize  him. 
One  of  the  band,  a  Lieutenant  Passik, 
did  propose  to  stab  the  Emperor  while 
in  the  midst  of  his  courtiers  and  with 
his  mistress  by  his  side.  Panin  forbade 
this.  But  the  brutal  Passik  so  thirsted 


*  The  Princess  and  Catherine  in  after-years 
were  often  at  variance,  and  as  often  reconciled. 
The  Princess  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  President  of  the 
Russian  Academy.  But  she  was  rather  a  pre¬ 
tentious  “  blue  stocking"  than  a  woman  of 
learning.  She  coveted  the  rank  of  colonel  of 
the  guards,  and  was  well  fitted  to  perform  its 
duties.  For  many  years  she  edited  for  Cathe¬ 
rine  the  journals  of  St.  Petersburg,  suppressing 
or  falsifying  the  accounts  of  foreign  papers  of 
public  events  of  importance.  The  Empress 
allowed  her  subjects  to  know  only  as  much  as 
she  chose  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  and 
forbade  the  introduction  of  foreign  journals 
into  Russia.  Had  any  one  been  so  daring  as 
to  procure  even  the  Frankfort  Gazette,  he 
would  have  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  how  to 
read,  in  the  deserts  of  Siberia.  Later  in  life 
the  Princess  became  extremely  penurious. 
She  allowed  no  fires  to  be  lighted  at  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  academy.  The  members  sat  there 
almost  freezing  with  cold,  while  Madame  la 
Prnidente  was  muffled  up  to  the 'eyes  in  furs. 
She  would  beg,  too,  of  her  military  friends 
their  old  gold  and  silver  lace,  which  she  un¬ 
ravelled  and  sold. 


for  his  blood  that  he  lay  in  wait  for  him 
two  days,  concealed  behind  the  little 
wooden  hut  occupied  by  Peter  I.  while 
laying  the  foundations  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Strangely  enough,  the  conspira¬ 
tors  suggested  a  difficulty  in  naming 
Peter’s  successor.  The  prime  mover  of 
the  plot  had  not  occurred  to  them,  until 
Catherine  herself  urged  her  own  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  sovereign  power.  The 
Orloffs  and  the  Princess  Daschkoff  sup¬ 
ported  them.  Counts  Panin  and  Razu- 
moffsky  proposed  that  Prince  Paul  Pe- 
trowitz  should  be  declared  Emperor,  and 
Catherine  Regent.  She  strongly  de¬ 
murred  to  this.  Panin  replied  ; — 

"  Madame,  you  have  said  a  hundred  times, 
when  you  were  only  Grand  Duchess,  that  you 
desired  but  the  title  of  mother  of  the  Emperor. 
And  is  that  title,  indeed,  not  lofty  enough  for 
you  ?  You  aspire  now  to  drive  your  son  from 
the  Russian  throne  ;  but  what  right  have  you 
to  sit  there  alone  ?  Are  you  of  the  blood  of 
the  Czars  ?  Were  you  even  born  in  their  em¬ 
pire  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  ancient  and  war¬ 
like  Muscovite  nation  can  recognize  for  its 
sovereign  a  Countess  d’Anhault  ?" 

Much  more,  in  the  same  strain,  he 
addressed  to  her,  but  Catherine,  as  she 
told  him,  w'as  not  convinced  by  his  ar¬ 
guments,  forcible  as  they  were.  She 
still  urged  her  claim  to  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority.  “If  it  were  not  in  her  hands, 
how  could  she  recompense  the  devoted¬ 
ness  of  her  friends?’’  But  Panin  con¬ 
tinued  firm.  His  firmness  and  bold¬ 
ness  also  silenced  and  convinced  the  rest 
of  the  conspirators.  Catherine  then  se¬ 
cretly  promised  him  the  post  of  first 
minister  ;  but  it  was  the  Princess  Dach- 
koff  who  finally  overcame  his  objec¬ 
tions. 

The  fleet  and  the  regiments  destined 
to  invade  Denmark  were  ready  at  Cron- 
stadt,  and  Peter  proposed  to  take  the 
command  on  the  day  following  his  festa. 
He  was  then  entertaining  at  Oranien- 
baum  a  party  of  the  most  distinguished 
nobles  and  ladies  of  the  Court.  Cathe¬ 
rine,  pretending  that  he  had  threatened 
her  with  imprisonment,  remained  se¬ 
creted  at  Monplaisir.  The  Emperor 
was  to  be  seized  on  his  arrival  at  Peter- 
hoflf,  but  the  event  was  precipitated  in 
consequence  of  a  soldier  of  Passik’s  reg¬ 
iment  inquiring  of  his  captain,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  of  their  party,  at  what 
hour  they  were  to  take  up  arms  against 
him.  The  officer  was  much  surprised  at 
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the  question,  yet  dissembled  with  the 
man  and  drew  from  him  the  secret  of 
the  conspiracy.  Passik  was  immediate¬ 
ly  arrested,  but  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  avail  himself  of  a  moment  to 
write  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  “  Instantly, 
or  we  are  lost.”  He  thrust  this  into  the 
hand  of  the  man  placed  temporarily 
over  him,  telling  him  that  a  good  reward 
awaited  him  if  he  carried  it  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Daschkoff.  She  received  it.  Panin 
was  with  her.  She  proposed  that  they 
should  act  immediately,  to  save  them¬ 
selves  from  the  sure  vengeance  of  the 
Czar  should  their  plot  fail.  Panin  was 
not  willing  ;  he  said  it  was  better  to 
wait,  and  seemed  rather  to  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  affair  altogether. 
But  the  Princess,  after  dismissing  him, 
dressed  herself,  as  she  often  did,  in  the 
uniform  of  the  guards,  and  went  to  the 
Pont  Vert,  the  usual  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous,  to  meet  Orloff  and  other  officers. 
Her  news  alarmed  them  greatly  ;  that 
night,  they  declared,  their  work  must  be 
done,  lest  both  troops  and  people  should 
assemble  for  the  defence  of  their  sove¬ 
reign.  Their  own  soldiers,  on  -whom 
alone  they  could  rely,  having  bribed 
them  with  promises  of  money  and  bran¬ 
dy,  were  prepared  to  rise  at  the  first 
signal,  and  Alexis  Orloff  undertook  the 
perilous  commission  of  fetching  the  Em¬ 
press  from  Peterhoff.  At  two  in  the 
morning  he  arrived  at  Monplaisir. 
Catherine  was  awakened  by  her  watch¬ 
ful  duenna,  Ivanowna,  who  put  a  paper 
into  her  hand — ”  Not  a  moment  to  lose 
— a  carriage  waits  for  you.” 

Hastily  she  dressed  ;  descended  to 
the  garden,  and  recognized  in  the  mes¬ 
senger  Alexis  Orloff.  Some  hurried 
words  of  explanation  were  murmured  ; 
she  entered  .'the  carriage,  and  Alexis, 
lashing  the  horses  furiously,  drove  off 
wdth  the  utmost  speed.  Suddenly,  when 
little  more  than  half  way  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  the  hardly  driven  animals  came  to 
a  standstill,  then  fell,  exhausted,  to  the 
ground.  All  efforts  to  revive  them  were 
unavailing.  Every  moment  of  delay 
was  fraught  with  danger.  Catherine 
and  her  companion  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  continue  their  journey  on  foot. 
They  had  proceeded  some  distance 
when  a  peasant’s  cart  overtook  them. 
Alexis  hailed  the  driver  ;  Catherine  was 
placed  in  his  wretched  jolting  vehicle. 


and  in  this  ignominious  fashion  the  Em¬ 
press  entered  the  capital,  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  worn  out  with  bodily  fa¬ 
tigue,  but  undaunted  in  spirit.  She 
proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the  Ismail- 
off  Guards,  when  about  thirty  half- 
naked  soldiers  came  out  to  receive  her. 
Alarmed  that  the  whole  of  the  three 
companies  did  not  turn  out  on  her  ar¬ 
rival,  as  she  had  expected,  she,  in  a 
broken,  tearful  voice,  told  the  men  who 
had  gathered  round  her  that  she  had 
fled  from  Peterhoff  to  seek  protection 
from  the  Czar,  who  intended  that  night 
to  kill  both  her  and  her  son.  That,  as 
she  could  escape  death  only  by  flight, 
she  had  come  to  place  herself  in  the 
hands  of  the  troops,  in  fullest  reliance 
upon  them.  Their  indignation  at  this 
supposed  inhumanity  was  as  great  as 
she  had  looked  for.  Officers  and  men 
soon  assembled  in  large  numbers.  The 
Razumoffskys  and  Orloffs  then  appeared, 
and  while  the  rage  and  resentment  of 
the  soldiers  towards  the  hapless  Czar 
were  at  their  height,  the  chaplain  of  the 
Ismalloff  regiment  was  summoned  to 
swear  them  all  on  the  crucifix  to  die  if 
needful  in  the  cause  of  injured  inno¬ 
cence.  Beer  and  brandy  were  then  dis¬ 
tributed,  which  induced  other  regiments 
to  follow  their  example.  Some  officers, 
not  in  the  confidence  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  objected  to  these  proceedings,  and 
were  unceremoniously  seized  and  placed 
under  arrest.  What  seemed  to  threaten 
failure  had,  so  far,  favored  the  plot,  and 
at  this  juncture  the  Princess  Daschkoff, 
in  the  uniform  of  the  guards,  came  on 
the  scene.  At  the  head  of  a  small  band 
of  soldiers  she  rode  through  the  streets 
to  assemble  the  partisans  of  the  Czarina, 
shouting  as  they  went  loud  vivas  for  the 
Empress  Catherine.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  moved  by  curiosity,  fol¬ 
lowed  mechanically  the  movements  of 
the  troops  and  joined  in  their  cries. 
Adopting  the  advice  of  her  accomplices, 
Catherine  proceeded  to  the  church  of 
Kasan,  where  the  Archbishop  of  Nov¬ 
gorod — one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the 
conspirators — was  waiting  in  his  sacer¬ 
dotal  vestments  to  receive  her.  Lead¬ 
ing  her  to  the  altar  he  there  placed  the 
imperial  crown  on  her  head,  and  in  a 
loud  voice  proclaimed  her  “  Catherine 
II.,  Empress  of  all  the  Russias.”  At 
the  same  time  Paul  Petrowitz  w'as  de- 
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dared  her  successor.  A  TV  Deum  was 
then  sung,  alter  which  Catherine  was 
accompanied  to  the  winter  palace  by  her 
adherents,  a  shouti.ng  multitude,  and  a 
drunken  soldiery. 

Her  calumny  of  the  morning  had  been 
crowned  with  so  much  unlooked-for 
success,  that  the  falsehood  of  the  Czar’s 
murderous  intentions  was  diligently  cir¬ 
culated  by  the  priests,  and  was  believed 
by  the  ignorant  people.  On  the  same 
day  Catherine  issued  a  manifesto  to  her 
"fiddles  sujets”  setting  forth  the  great 
danger  to  which  her  beloved  country  had 
been  'exposed  from  the  sacrilegious  in¬ 
tentions  (so  happily  frustrated)  of  the  ci- 
dri'ant  Czar  to  overthrow  the  orthodox 
religion.  It  concluded  with  :  “  Touchee 
du  peril  de  nos  sujets,  etsurtout  ne  poui'ant 
nous  refuser  d  leurs  souhaits  sincires  et 
unanimes,  nous  avons  monte  sur  notre 
trdne  imperial  de  Jiussie.”  While  this 
manifesto  was  being  largely  distributed, 
the  Empress,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
guards — borrowed  from  Count  Talitzin 
— and  wearing  the  order  of  St.  Andr^, 
passed  on  horseback,  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  her  hand,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Princess,  also  in  uniform, 
through  the  lines  of  troops  drawn  up  to 
salute  her  as  their  sovereign.  Potem- 
.  kin,  an  ensign  of  the  cavalry  guards, 
and  then  a  youth  of  sixteen,  seeing  that 
the  Empress’s  sword  was  without  a 
“  dragonne,”  advanced  towards  her  and 
respectfully  offered  his  own. 

“  The  curveting  and  capering  of  his  horse 
as  he  rejoined  his  squadron  gave  Catherine  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  beauty,  the  grace¬ 
ful  figure  and  skilful  horsemanship  of  the  youth 
— seen  then  for  the  first  time — who  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  later  exercised  such  unbounded 
influence  over  her,  and  who,  in  fact,  for  six¬ 
teen  years  ruled  the  Empire.” 

Catherine  and  her  partisans  were 
wreathed  with  oak -leaves.  Branches  of 
oak  were  carried  by  the  people  and  the 
troops,  and  under  the  stimulating  influ¬ 
ence  of  brandy  and  beer  the  bacchana¬ 
lian  procession  joyously  paraded  the 
city.  *In  the  evening  Catherine  and 
Prince  Paul  dined  at  an  open  window  of 
the  palace. 

Riding  in  advance'  of  the  Emperor — 
who,  accompanied  by  the  nobles  and 
ladies  of  the  Court,  was  on  his  way  to 
Peterhoff  to  celebrate  his  festat — the 
aide-de-camp,  Ghudowitsch,  was  met 


by  a  servant  from  Peterhoff.  In  great 
terror  he  informed  him  .of  the  abduction 
of  the  Empress,  or  her  secret  flight  from 
Monplaisir,  and  of  the  alarm  of  her 
household  in  consequence.  Dismayed 
at  this  intelligence,  for  what  had  taken 
place  at  St.  Petersburg  was  not  yet 
known  beyond  the  capital,  the  Czar 
hastened  on  to  the  palace.  All  was  con¬ 
sternation  and  confusion.  None  could 
solve  the  mystery,  when,  from  amidst 
the  trembling  domestics,  a  man,  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  peasant,  advanced  and  put  a 
paper  into  the  Emperor’s  hand.  It 
contained  a  few  hurried  lines  of  warn¬ 
ing,  and  information  of  what  had  oc¬ 
curred.  The  bearer  was  the  servant  of 
Bressan,  a  perruquier,  to  whom  Peter 
had  rendered  some  service.  He  alone 
of  the  many  who  had  benefited  by  his 
reforms  made  an  effort  to  warn  him  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  him.  Mar¬ 
shal  de  Munich,  Ghudowitsch,  and  other 
officers  who  still  could  be  relied  on 
were  with  him.  Their  advice,  promptly 
followed,  might  have  saved  him.  His 
situation  was  not  yet  so  desperate  but 
that  his  presence  at  the  head  of  troops 
still  not  tampered  with  would  have 
brought  back  many  who  had  yielded  to 
their  fears,  their  ignorance  of  the  extent 
of  the  rebellion,  and  to  the  influence  of 
strong  drink.  But,  alas  !  Peter  had  not 
the  energy  of  mind  the  occasion  de¬ 
manded.  His  disaster  had  the  effect  of 
a  thunderbolt,  and  paralyzed  him.  He 
replied  not  to  those  Who  urged  him  to 
immediate  action,  but  rushed  from  the 
palace  and  wandered  alone  on  the  sea¬ 
shore.  There  he  wasted  the  precious 
moments  that  should  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  assembling  his  troops  and 
marching  on  the  capital.  When  he  de¬ 
cided  to  do  so — it  was  already  too  late. 

The  Chancellor  Woronzoff,  however, 
“  craved  leave  to  set  out  for  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Empress, 
and  bring  her  to  her  senses.”  Seeing 
how  far  matters  had  advanced,  he  gave 
in  his  adhesion  to  her.  But,  to  save  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  in  case  of  a  possible 
change  of  affairs,  he  begged  to  be  con¬ 
fined  in  his  house,  with  a  guard  set  over 
him.  Villebois  and  his  cavalry  had, 
hitherto,  resisted  all  attempts  to  seduce 
them.  The  Marshal  also  ventured  on 
remonstrance  ;  but  Catherine  imperious¬ 
ly  silenced  him.  “  I  sent  for  you,”  she 
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said,  “  not  to  ask  your  advice  but  to 
give  you  my  orders  and  he  and  his 
squadron  soon  succumbed  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  hour.  Peter’s  messages  to 
Catherine  were  received  like  those  of 
Joram  to  Jehu,  “  What  hast  thou  to  do 
with  peace?  Turn  thee  behind  me,” 
and  like  them  they  obeyed,  and  came 
not  to  him  again.  But  again,  Munich 
counselled  the  wavering  sovereign  in¬ 
stantly  to  proceed  to  Cronstadt,  w’here 
troops  w'ere  assembled  to  embark  for 
Denmark.  I'his  advice  was  supported 
by  other  officers,  and  General  Li^vas 
was  sent  on  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
the  Czar,  who  preferred  to  linger  at 
Peterhoff  until  the  evening.  The  delay 
was  fatal  to  him.  When  his  two  yachts 
cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  and  the  an¬ 
swer  ”  the  emperor”  was  returned  to 
the  sentinel’s  qui  vivel  “  W'e  have  no 
emperor”  was  shouted  back  to  him,  and 
a  few  viras  for  Catherine  II.  immediate¬ 
ly  followed  this  response.  This  was 
but  a  ruse  of  two  or  three  daring  parti¬ 
sans  of  his  audacious  enemy.  Had  he. 
when  Ghudowitsch  seized  his  hand  and 
said  “  Let  us  jump  on  shore,  none  will 
dare  fire  on  you,”  but  done  so,  there 
still  had  been  a  chance  for  him.  ‘  ‘  J ump 
on  shore,  I  will  follow,”  cried  the  aged 
but  intrepid  I)e  Munich.  But  the 
Countesses  Woronzoff  and  Zamisky 
were  in  Peter’s  yacht ;  the  former  im¬ 
plored  him  not  to  leave  her,  and  he 
could  not  decide  to  do  so.  The  cables 
were  cut,  in  their  haste  to  launch  off, 
but  whither  should  Peter  betake  him¬ 
self  ?  “Czar,”  exclaimed  Munich, 
“  you  may  still,  join  your  squadron  at 
Revel.  Instantly  do  so.  Take  ship 
there  ;  press  on  to  Pomerania ;  put 
yourself  at  the  head  of  your  army,  and 
return  to  Russia.  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  in  six  weeks  St.  Petersburg  and  the 
whole  of  the  empire  will  have  submitted 
to  you.”  But  the  women  were  fright¬ 
ened  ;  though  the  smooth  sea  and  the 
soft  summer  night  seemed  to  reassure 
them  and  to  enforce  Munich’s  counsel. 
The  infatuated  Peter  listened  to  their 
fears  rather  than  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  and  the  yachts  turned  their 
prows  towards  Oranienbaum. 

There  his  Holstein  regiment  gathered 
around  him,  and  swore  to  die  in  his  de¬ 
fence.  They  conjured  him  to  march 
with  them  to  meet  the  Empress,  who 


was  on  her  way  at  the  head  of  her  army 
to  fight  against  him.  But  he  chose  the 
feeble  alternative  of  writing  to  her,  and 
offered  to  cede  the  Russian  crown,  re¬ 
quiring  only  a  pension,  and  permission 
to  return  to  Holstein.  She  deigned  no 
reply,  but  concerted  with  his  messenger, 
his  Chamberlain  Ismailoff,  who  was 
quite  ready  to  betray  him,  that  he 
should  persuade  him  to  leave  his  800 
Holsteiners  at  Oranienbaum  and,  trust¬ 
ing  to  her  clemency,  return  to  Peterhoff. 
The  Czar  objected  to  this  proposal,  but 
Ismailoff  persuaded  him  that  he  endan¬ 
gered  his  life  by  hesitating.  At  length 
he  yielded.  He  passed  through  the 
avenue  to  the  palace  between  a  double 
line  of  Cossacks.  The  strictest  silence 
was  observed.  On  alighting,  the  Count¬ 
ess  Woronzoff  was  seized  by  the  sol¬ 
diers,  and  her  sister  Daschkoff,  who 
was  present  to  witness  her  discomfiture, 
tore  the  cordon  she  wore  from  her  neck, 
and  the  Empress  decorated  the  Princess 
with  it.  The  Czar  was  hurried  up  the 
grand  staircase.  His  orders  and  other 
insignia  of  his  rank  were  taken  from 
him  ;  his  pockets  were  searched  and  the 
whole  of  his  clothing,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  his  shirt,  stripped  off.  Bare¬ 
footed,  and  nearly  naked,  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  outrages  and  insults  of  the 
soldiery.  At  last  an  old  cloak  w'as 
thrown  over  him,  and  he  was  locked  in 
a  room  and  a  guard  placed  at  the  door. 
Soon  after  he  was  visited  by  Count 
Panin,  deputed  by  Catherine  to  obtain 
from  him  his  abdication  in  due  form  ; 
and,  on  a  promise  that  his  request  to 
return  to  Holstein  would  be  acceded  to, 
he  wrote,  signed,  and  sealed  all  that  was 
asked  of  him.  A  strong  guard  and  es¬ 
cort  immediately  entered  to  take  him,  as 
they  represented,  to  the  imperial  palace 
of  Robscha,  but,  instead,  they  conveyed 
him  with  great  secrecy  to  the  small 
country  villa  of  Mopsa,  belonging  to 
Razumoffsky. 

He  had  been  there  some  days  when 
Alexis  Orloff  and  Teploff  (natural  son 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Novgorod)  present¬ 
ed  themselves,  to  announce,  as  they 
said,  his  speedy  release,  and  to  beg  him 
to  dine  with  them.  'According  to  Rus¬ 
sian  custom,  small  glasses  of  brandy 
were  first  served.  Orloff  had  brought 
with  him  some  deadly  mixture,  which, 
while  his  companion  engaged  the  Czar 
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in  conversation,  he  contrived  to  pour 
into  the  glass  he  handed  to  him.  Un¬ 
suspectingly,  he  drank  it  off,  and  very 
soon  experienced  the  most  violent  pains. 
Orloff  handed  him  a  second  glass,  say¬ 
ing  "  it  would  relieve  him.”  He  re¬ 
fused  it,  taxed  the  ruffian  with  his  crime, 
and  called  loudly  to  his  servant  for  milk. 

The  two  wretches  then  endeavored  to 
force  him  to  swallow  another  draught. 
'I’he  German  valet,  who  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  stay  with  his  master,  hearing 
his  cries  rushed  in.  Peter  threw  himself 
into  his  arms.  ”  They  prevented  me 
from  reigning  in  Sweden,”  he  said.* 
“  They  have  torn  from  me  the  crown  of 
Russia,  yet  they  are  not  satisfied.  They 
would  now  take  my  life.”  The  servant 
earnestly  interceded  for  him,  but  was 
thrust  out  of  the  room.  Peter  being 
tall  and  strong,  for  some  time  struggled 
desperately  with  his  murderers,  though 
both  were  extremely  poweiful  men. 
'I'he  younger  of  the  Counts  Haratinsky, 
who  commanded  the  guard,  came  to 
their  aid.  Orloff  had  already  thrown 
his  victim  on  his  back,  and,  with  his 
knee  pressed  on  his  cliest,  was  grasping 
his  throat  with  one  hand  while  he 
held  back  his  head  with  the  other. 
.Vided  by  Baratinsky,  Teploff  passed  a 
handkerchief  round  his  neck,  and  while 
Orloff  held  him  they  completed  the  mur¬ 
der  by  strangulation.  In  the  violence  of 
his  struggle  for  life  Peter  so  tore  the 
face  of  Baratinsky  that  to  the  end  of  his 
days  the  scars  remained,  an  evidence  of 
his  ])articipation  in  that  deed  of  blood. 

The  joyful  news  that  the  dethroned 
Czar  was  no  more  was  carried  with  all 
speed  to  his  widow.  It  was  decided  to 
delay  for  a  day  the  public  announcement 
of  his  death,  and  that  evening  she  held 
a  Court  reception  with  more  than  her 
accustomed  gaiety.  On  the  morrow 
there  was  a  grand  state  bamjuet,  at 
which  her  bereavement,  as  arranged, 
was  made  known  to  her.  She  was 
startled,  overwhelmed  by  the  sad  and 
sudden  intelligence,  even  shed  a  few 
tears.  The  guests  followed  suit  ;  tho.se 
who  were,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
not,  in  the  secret.  They  of  course 
were  dismissed,  prayed  ”  to  stand 
not  upon  the  order  of  their  going,  but 

*  The  crown  of  Sweden  was  offered  to  him 
at  the  time  Elizabeth  chose  him  for  her  heir. 
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to  go  at  once.”  To  hide  her  deep 
grief,  or  joy,  she  fled  to  her  boudoir  and 
remained  for  several  days  in  seclusion, 
visited  only  by  Gregoire  Orloff  and  the 
Princess  Daschkoff.  But  while  thus  se¬ 
cluded,  a  declaration  was  prepared,  and 
published  in  her  name,  to  the  effect 
that — 

"  On  the  7th  day  after  our  accession  to  the 
throne  we  were  informed  that  the  ex-Emperor 
was  suffering  from  a  violent  attack  of  colic,  a 
complaint  to  which  he  had  for  years  been  sub¬ 
ject.  That  in  order  that  we  might  omit  no 
Christian  duty,  or  neglect  that  command  of 
the  divine  law  which  enjoins  us  to  care  for  the 
life  of  our  neighbor,  we  desired  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  afford  him  immediate  reliel 
and  prevent  any  fatal  result  from  his  danger¬ 
ous  malady.  But  to  our  immense  grief  and  re¬ 
gret  we  were  informed  yesterday  that  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  terminate  the  ex-Em- 
peror’s  career.  We  have  ordered  that  his 
body  be  brought  to  the  monastery  of  Xewsky. 
there  to  l>e  interred.  As  the  sovereign  and 
mother  of  our  people,  we,  at  the  same  time, 
exhort  our  faithful  subjects  to  let  past  errors 
be  lorgotten,  and  while  taking  their  last  leave 
of  him  to  pray  to  God  for  his  soul.  Alss  that 
they  will  regard  this  sudden  judgment  as  one 
of  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  the  Ahnighty,  and 
the  result  of  that  providential  care  which  it 
pleases  Him  to  bestow  on  ourself,  our  im¬ 
perial  throne,  and  our  beloved  country.  July 
19,  1762.” 

An  announcement  that  “  the  ci-da'ant 
Emperor  had  died  of  a  violent  colic” 
was  also  sent  to  each  of  the  foreign  min¬ 
isters. 

For  three  days  the  body  lay  exposed 
at  St.  Alexander  Newsky.  It  was 
dressed  in  the  Prussian  uniform  ;  the 
lacerated  hands  were  gloved,  but  the 
blackened  face  bore  testimony  to  the 
kind  of  death  the  Czar  had  met  with. 
Those  who  had  the  courage  to  comply 
with  the  Russian  custom  of  kissing  the 
mouth  of  the  deceased  suffered  from  the 
contact  with  his  poisoned  lips.  The 
day  of  the  funeral  was  a  day  of  sorrow 
and  desolation  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
populace  followed  the  soldiers  with  im¬ 
precations  for  having  shed  the  blood  of 
this  last  descendant  of  the  great  Peter. 
No  arrests  were  made  ;  for  it  was 
deemed  politic  to  allow  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  popular  feeling  to  pass  unno¬ 
ticed.  The  Holstein  Guards  were  the 
chief  mourners,  and  received  proofs  of 
sympathy  from  those  who  but  a  very 
short  time  before  had  been  foremost  in 
executing  them.  A  vessel  was  waiting 
at  Cronstadt,  by  order  of  the  Empress, 
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to  convey  these  troops  to  their  country. 
The  next  day  they  embarked,  but  the 
vessel  had  scarcely  left  the  harbor  ere  it 
foundered,  and  all  on  board  perished  ; 
as  probably  was  intended,  as  no  aid  was 
offered  to  the  drowning  men. 

Catherine  II.  was  thirty-three  when 
she  usurped  the  throne  of  Russia.  She 
had  then  lost  all  the  grace  of  figure 
which  in  earlier  days  had  been  her  chief 
attraction.  Rather  below  the  middle 
height,  her  embonpoint  is  described  as 
already  indicating  the  excessive  obesity 
of  her  later  years.  Her  face  was  large, 
her  eyes  prominent,  her  eyebrows  strong¬ 
ly  marked.  She  had  a  well-formed 
mouth,  a  heavy  double  chin,  and  vice 
and  crime  had  imparted  a  hardness  and 
effrontery  to  her  features  and  their  ex¬ 
pression,  to  which  the  man’s  dress  and 
cap  she  so  frequently  wore  gave  a  still 
more  masculine  air.  Every  court  in 
Europe  was  well  aware  by  what  infa¬ 
mous  means  she  had  become  Empress 
of  Russia,  yet  none  hesitated  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  her,  some  even  rejoiced  at  her 
accession.  But  to  the  surprise  and  dis¬ 
appointment  of  Maria  Theresa,  she  con¬ 
firmed  the  peace  that  Peter  had  con¬ 
cluded  with  Frederick  II.,  and  ordered 
the  Russian  troops  to  evacuate  Prussia. 
In  the  same  spirit,  too,  she  evinced  dis¬ 
dain  and  aversion  towards  the  Court  of 
Versailles.  She  assured  the  King  of 
Denmark  that  she  would  not  make  war 
upon  him  ;  but  none  the  less  sent  Prince 
Ceorge  of  Holstein  to  command  in  the 
duchy  on  the  part  of  Russia,  while  in 
order  to  wrest  Courland  from  Poland 
she  sent  troops  to  reinstate  Biren  there. 
Frederick  1 1,  sent  her  the  order  of  the 
Black  Eagle,  which  she  wore  in  public, 
thus  repeating  another  of  Peter’s  alleged 
crimes. 

The  five  ruffian  brothers  Orloff  she 
raised  to  the  rank  of  count.  On  her  fa¬ 
vorite  Gr^goire  she  bestowed  the  further 
honor  of  the  order  of  St.  Alexander 
Newsky,  and  gave  him  the  important 
command  of  Lieut. -(ieneral  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  armies.  To  others  who  had  assist¬ 
ed  to  enthrone  her,  and  to  assassinate 
her  husband,  she  gave  vast  estates,  with 
their  due  proportion  of  serfs.  Owing  to 
the  reckless  extravagance  of  Elizabeth  ; 
the  wholesale  appropriation  of  public 
money  by  her  ministers  ;  and  the  disor¬ 
der  in  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 


short  reign  of  Peter  HI.,  the  treasurj' 
was  pretty  nearly  empty  ;  so  that  beer 
and  brandy  were  the  only  rewards  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  soldiers,  except  here  and 
there  some  promotions.  Towards  the 
friends  and  partisans  of  the  late  Em¬ 
peror  she  affected  much  leniency.  To 
get  rid  of  the  aged  Munich,  she  sent 
him  as  governor  to  Livonia,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Ghudo- 
witsch  she  imprisoned,  but  soon  after 
released  him,  and  offered  him  a  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  he  declined  her  favor,  and 
retired  to  his  estates.  The  Countess 
Woronzoff  was  ordered  to  reside  at  the 
distance  of  a  thousand  versts  beyond 
Moscow.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Princess  Daschkoff  solicited  the  colo¬ 
nelcy  of  the  Preobaginsky  Guards.  Cath¬ 
erine  refustd,  and  with  some  ironical 
remarks  tliat  roused  the  anger  of  the 
Princess.  Still  more  was  she  exasi)erat- 
ed  on  discovering  the  intrigue  between 
Orloff  and  the  Empress.  With  her  nat¬ 
ural  impetuosity  she  sought  her  dear 
friend,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  cut¬ 
ting  reproaches.  She  revealed  Cathe¬ 
rine’s  secret  to  those  who  had  favored 
her  elevation  to  the  throng,  and  'many 
were  indignant  when  they  found  that 
they  had  been  working  at  and  furthering 
plots  for  the  advancement  of  a  brutal 
frequenter  of  the  casernes  and  cabarets. 
Catherine  forbade  the  Princess  to  appear 
at  Court,  and  compelled  her  to  reside 
with  her  husband’s  family  at  Moscow. 

But  she  found  it  easier  to  purchase 
the  services  of  unprincipled,  mercenary 
men  than  to  win  real  popularity.  The 
reaction  in  favor  of  Peter  was  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  general.  There  was  everywhere  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  his  portrait. 
His  faults  and  follies  appeared  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  ;  his  humanity  and  the  good  he 
had  done  alone  remembered.  The  navy 
declared  that  it  had  been  tricked  into  a 
show  of  rebellion,  and  the  army  was  re¬ 
proached  for  selling  their  emperor  and 
father  for  an  extra  can  of  beer.  A  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  nation  was  dreaded,  and 
Catherine  was  even  in  danger  of  a  fate 
similar  to  her  husband’s.  The  priest¬ 
hood,  however,  still  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  the  Czarina.  Had  she  not 
saved  the  holy  religion  of  Russia  from  a 
despoiling  heretic  ?  Were  they  not  look¬ 
ing  to  her  for  the  restoration  of  the 
church.  prof)erty  he  had  sacrilegiously 
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alienated  ?  Catherine  determined  to  put 
a  bold  face  on  matters,  and  immediately 
to  complete  at  Moscow  the  most  solemn 
and  sacred  part  of  the  ceremony  of  cor¬ 
onation.  Gr^goire  Orloff  and  Bestu- 
cheff — whom  she  had  recalled  from  ban¬ 
ishment  and  restored  to  estates  and 
honors — accompanied  her  ;  also  Prince 
Paul  and  his  governor,  Count  Panin, 
with  a  numerous  staff.  All  whom  she 
thought  it  dangerous  to  leave  behind, 
both  of  the  nobles  and  ladies  of  her  in¬ 
triguing  Court,  were  ordered  to  form 
part  of  her  retinue.  The  regiments 
commanded  by  the  Orloffs  were  her  es¬ 
cort  ;  and  money  was  distributed 
amongst  the  troops  who  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  at  Moscow.  But  no  accla¬ 
mations  greeted  the  Empress  and  her 
brilliant  corU^e.  'I'he  child  Paul  alone 
excited  interest  and  curiosity.  It  was 
known  that  she  had  no  love  for  him, 
and  it  would  have  caused  no  surprise  to 
learn  that  he,  like  his  reputed  father, 
had  also  died  of  a  violent  colic. 

It  was,  however,  not  easy  to  daunt 
Catherine.  She  had  studied  the  Rus¬ 
sian  character.  “  Cette  nation”  she 
said,  “  ne  sait  qu  oMr  quand  la  main  qui 
la  conduit  pise  sur  elle”  and  accordingly 
she  bore  herself  sternly  and  haughtily. 

The  Archbishop  of  Novgorod  awaited 
her  at  the  ancient  chapel  of  the  Czars, 
where  in  the  presence  of  popes  and 
monks,  courtiers,  ladies,  officers,  and 
troops,  he  solemnly  crowned  her.  She 
made  no  stay  in  the  old  capital  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  for  she  was  held  in  such  abhorrence 
that  a  revolution,  not  easy  to  put  down, 
was  feared  as  the  result  of  her  continued 
presence  there.  The  priesthood,  who 
had  been  foremost  in  rebelling  against 
Peter,  soon  joined  in  the  cry  against  her  ; 
for  instead  of  revoking  the  late  Czar’s 
edict  respecting  church  property,  she 
referred  it  to  the  consideration  of  a 
synod,  appointed  by  herself,  who  entire¬ 
ly  confirmed  it.  Catherine’s  throne 
was,  indeed,  a  most  unstable  one  for  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  her  reign. 
The  name  of  Prince  Ivan  was  constantly 
on  the  lips  of  the  people,  and  there  were 
plots  to  restore  him  to  the  throne. 
Catherine  had  sent  him  back  to  his  dun¬ 
geon  at  Schlusselburg  ;  but  during  a 
mysterious  journey  she  made  to  Livonia 
to  meet  her  vassal.  King  Poniatowsky, 
who  was  in  disguise,  lest  the  feelings  of 


the  reigning  favorite,  Orloff,  should  be 
too  deeply  wounded — she  secretly  visit¬ 
ed  the  young  prince  in  the  fortress,  and 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  more 
closely  guarded.  Also,  that  two  officers 
should  sleep  in  his  cell,  and  that  if  any 
attempt  at  a  rescue  were  made  he  should 
instantly  be  shot.  An  order  to  this 
effect,  signed  by  herself,  was  left  with 
the  governor,  and  was  aifterwards  pro¬ 
duced  as  authorizing  the  foul  deed. 
For,  not  many  days  after,  the  semblance 
of  such  an  attempt  was  made  by  an  offi¬ 
cer,  bribed  for  the  work,  and  poor  Ivan 
at  last  found  peace  in  death.  He  was 
surprised  during  sleep,  but  wrestled  with 
his  murderers,  who  overcame  him  by 
stabbing  him  in  the  back,  then  beat  him 
with  their  blunderbusses  till  he  died. 

”  Le  peuple  la  regardait,”  says  a  French 
writer  of  the  time,  "  comme  une  des  femmes 
les  plus  coupables  qui  eussent  jamais  usurps 
une  couronne.  II  d£testait  sa  puissance,  mais 
il  rampait  4  ses  pieds.” 

So  Strong,  so  general,  was  the  feeling 
against  her  that  even  her  adherents 
Counts  Panin  and  Razumoffsky,  doubt¬ 
ing  whether  the  life  of  Paul  were  not 
also  in  danger,  were  for  undoing  what  in 
no  small  measure  was  their  own  work, 
and  agreed  that  it  was  advisable  to  de¬ 
throne  their  Empress. 

There  had  been  reports  that  Peter  III. 
had  really  escaped  from  his  assassins, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  six  pre¬ 
tenders  came  forward  successively  to 
personate  him.  The  last  of  them,  Pu- 
gatcheff,  is  said  to  have  been  remarkably 
like  him.  The  revolt  in  his  favor  was 
widespread,  and  with  difficulty  sub¬ 
dued  ;  occasioning  great  commotion  and 
bloodshed  throughout  the  empire.  Twice 
within  a  short  period  Moscow  was  deso¬ 
lated  by  the  plague  ;  and  the  sparsely 
peopled  country  was  further  depopulat¬ 
ed  by  the  secret  emigration  of  whole 
tribes  of  Kalmucks,  who  fled  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  China  to  shield  themselves  from 
Russian  oppression.  These  events  were 
regarded  as  the  judgments  of  Heaven, 
and  Catherine  was  well  aware  of  the 
feeling  against  her.  But  she  declared 
herself  fearless,  for  “  Providence  had 
placed  her  on  the  throne,  and  she  had 
ascended  it  with  regret  only  to  spare 
Russia  from^  the  evils  that  threatened 
it.”  Her  Court  increased  in  splendor, 
luxury,  and  reckless  extravagance,  and 
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to  amuse  the  discontented  there  was  Turks  to  declare  war  against  Russia  by 
kept  up  a  continual  round  of  dissipation  representing  Catherine’s  encroachments 
— brilliant  fetes,  illuminations,  masque-  in  Poland  as  menacing  the  safety  of  the 
rades,  and  private  French  theatricals  Ottoman  empire. 

succeeded  each  other  nightly.  Amongst  But  if  she  affected  disdain  for  the 
the  most  pompous  spectacles  of  the  day  French  Court  she  very  anxiously  desired 
were  the  grand  tournaments  at  which  the  applause  of  the  philosophers,  the 
both  ladies  and  cavaliers  engaged  iq  distinguishedmenof  letters  and  artists  of 
combats.  France.  Their  |x>pularity  was  so  great 

The  Empress  also  applied  herself  dili-  that  to  secure  their  voices  was,  as  she 
gently  to  affairs  of  state  ;  attended  the  well  knew,  to  secure  for  herself  the  hun- 
council-chamber  ;  read  all  the  de-  dred-tongued  trumpet  of  renown.  Their 
spatches,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  rapacity  was  equally  well  known  to  her, 
foreign  ministers  (which  it  was  custom-  and  few  were  there  of  any  note  who  did 
ary  to  intercept),  dictated  the  answers  not  receive  valuable  presents  from  her, 
or  made  minutes  for  her  secretaries,  and  many  proofs  of  her  munificence  and 
She  endeavored  to  strengthen  her  au-  appreciation  of  their  learning  and  ge- 
thority  by  introducing  useful  reforms,  nius.  To  Voltaire  she  sent  a  collection 
founding  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  of  gold  medals,  valued  at  100,000  French 
public  institutions.  By  the  dazzling  livres,  besides,  at  different  times,  large 
Asiatic  splendor  with  which  she  sur-  sums  of  money,  and  furs  and  jewels  for 
rounded  herself,  she  hoped  to  efface  the  his  niece.  From  his  watch  manufactory 
memory  of  her  German  origin  and  her  at  Femay  she  ordered  a  supply  of  gold 
usurpation,  and  to  hide  her  crimes  un-  watches  for  distribution  as  presents, 
der  the  military  glory  of  her  reign.  She  proposed  to  D’Alembert  to  under- 
Therefore  she  prepared  to  ravage  Po-  take  the  education  of  Prince  Paul, 
land  ;  to  attack  the  Turks  ;  to  fight  the  though  probably  with  little  sincerity. 
Swedes.  She  was  ambitious,  too,  of  foreseeing  that  D’Alembert,  who  was  far 
f>romulgating  a  new'  code  of  laws,  and  from  needy,  and  had  less  love  for  money 
deputations  from  all  the  provinces  of  than  some  other  of  her  philosopher 
Russia  were  summoned  to  attend  at  friend.s,  would  decline  the  honor.  Nor 
Moscow  to  hear  it  read.  It  consisted  could  she  tempt  Voltaire  to  her  Court, 
of  a  collection  of  extracts  from  Montes-  He  had  not  forgotten  the  mortifications 
quieu’s  “  Esprit  des  lois,”  and  though  of  Berlin  and  Sans-Souci,  and  preferred 
utterly  impracticable  was  heard  with  un-  the  ease  and  freedom  of  Fernay.  The 
bounded  applause,  which  gratified  her  philosopher  of  Paris,  Diderot,  the  most 
incredible  vanity.  A  severely  flattering  offensive  and  immoral  of  the  encyclope- 
address  was  presented  to  the  wise  dists,  did  accept  her  invitation  to  St. 
legislatrice,  and  the  titles  of  “  Sage,  Petersburg,  and  was  extremely  well  re- 
prudente,  et  nilre  tie  la  patrie”  were  ceived.  Every  day  after  dinner  he  ex- 
accorded  her.  Copies  of  this  address  pounded  to  her  with  much  enthusiasm 
she  sent  to  most  of  the  sovereigns  his  notions  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
of  Europe.  She  was,  however,  more  the  people.  She  listened  attentively, 
anxious  to  obtain  their  recognition  of  approved  and  gave  him  praises  without 
the  title  of  “  Imperial  Majesty.”  It  stint,  but  in  his  absence  declared  that 
had  not  been  generally  given  by  the  Eu-  “  should  anyone  pretend  to  disseminate 
ropean  Courts  to  the  Czars,  or  sove-  such  notions  amongst  the  people,  she 
reigns  of  Russia,  and  Louis  XV.  still  would  send  him  to  preach  his  maxims  to 
refused  it  to  Catherine.  This  annoyed  the  bears  of  Siberia.”  Diderot  was 
her  exceedingly,  and  she  displayed  much  much  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances, 
animosity  towards  the  Court  of  France,  and  offered  his  library  to  Catherine. 
She  knew  that  Louis  had  been  fully  in-  She  bought  it  for  50,000  francs,  leav- 
formed  of  the  particulars  of  Peter’s  as-  ing  him  in  {xissession  of  it,  with  a  salary 
sassination.  The  Due  de  Choiseul  of  100  louis,  as  her  librarian,  and  paying 
wrote  to  the  French  ambassador,  “  Le  him  this  salary  fifty  years  in  advance. 
roi  pense  que  la  haine  de  Catherine  II.  est  This  act  of  generosity  was  duly  announc- 
beaucoup  plus  honorable  que  son  amitil.  ”  ed  in  journal  littiraire  de  Bucharest, 
The  French  minister  also  incited  the  of  which,  as  well  as  of  several  other 
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journals,  the  writers  were  paid  by  her  to 
celebrate  in  exaggerated  language  similar 
acts  of  liberality.  She  corresponded 
with  the  pedantic  Marmontel,  and  would 
have  had  him  also  at  her  brilliant  and 
dissipated  Court.  She  translated  into 
Russian  the  chapter  on  tolerance  in  his 
“  Belisaire,”  while  she  was  everywhere 
acting  with  intolerance  and  depopulat¬ 
ing  the  country  by  her  wars. 

Hut  it  was  Voltaire  whose  favor  she 
was  esjiecially  anxious  to  secure  and  to 
pay  most  lavishly  for.  The  poet  was 
then  the  chief  dispenser  of  glory  and 
fame.  Overlooking  her  crimes,  he  read¬ 
ily  responded  to  her  voix  dorie  in  his 
epistles  to  “  his  empress” — and  thus  the 
wars  and  the  projects  of  Catherine,  and 
even  her  literary  pretensions,  were  cele¬ 
brated  far  and  wide.  He  saluted  her  as 
the  "  Semiramis  of  the  North,”  a  com¬ 
pliment  i)robably  meant  to  conceal  a 
cutting  epigram — the  shade  of  Ninus 
wandering  in  the  palace  of  Babylon,  sug¬ 
gesting  thoughts  of  the  murdered  Czar 
at  Peterhoff.  In  the  midst  of  the  grand 
drama  of  the  war  in  Turkey  and  Poland 
she  announced  all  her  victories  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  concealed  or  palliated  her  defeats. 
He  himself  followed  the  war  in  all  its 
phases,  and  in  every  way  sought  to  urge 
the  Russians  to  seize  on  Constantinople. 

"  V'oire  MajesttV’  he  wrote,  "  d’un  cote 
force  les  Polonais  d’etre  heureux”  (partition 
of  Poland)  “  et  de  I’autre  elle  pourrait  avoir 
affaire  aux  Mussulmans  malgr6  Mahomet  ; 
s’ils  vous  font  la  guerre  il  pourra  bicn  arriver 
ce  que  Pierre  le  Grand  avait  autrefois  en  vue — 
c’^tait  de  faire  de  Constantinople  la  capitale 
de  I’empire  Russe.  j’espere  tout  de  votre 
genie  et  de  votre  destinte.  Mustapha  ne  doit 
pas  tenir  centre  Catherine.  On  dit  qu’il  n' 
aime  pas  les  vers  ;  qu’il  n’a  jamais  tte  a  la 
comMie,  et  qu’tl  n’entend  pas  le  fran9ais.  11 
sera  battu,  sur  nia  parole.  Je  demande  a 
votre  Majeste  la  permission  de  venir  me  met- 
tre  it  ses  pieds  et  de  passer  quelques  jours  a  sa 
Cour,  dw  qu’elle  sera  4  Constantinople  ;  car 
je  pense.  et  tres-s6rieusement,  que  si  les  Turcs 
doivent  etre  chasses  de  I’Europecesera  par  les 
armies  Russes.  l.’cnvie  de  vous  plaire  les 
rendra  invinciblcs.” 

Voltaire,  in  his  affectation  of  poetic 
enthusiasm,  urged  Catherine  even  to  the 
conquest  of  Creece  and  its  annexation 
to  Russia.  ”  Je  voudrais  vous  demander 

soupety"  he  writes,  ”  <1  Sophies ,  on  au 
P^Uponese."  Uandre  et  Jl^ro  vous 
fmwrisent  du  haut  des  Dardanelles. 

Of  the  numerous  lovers,  or  favorites, 
of  Catherine  1 1.,  the  most  celebrated 


and  distinguished  was  Prince  Potemkin. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  man 
who  had  ever  dared  to  make  love  to  her 
before  she  had  given  him  the  signal  to 
do  so,  and  that  he  was  truly  and  roman¬ 
tically  captivated  by  her.  But  this  is 
very  difficult  to  believe  ;  for  she  was 
forty-five  when  he  first  rose  to  favor. 
She  had  grown  very  stout ;  the  graces 
of  youth  had  long  taken  flight ;  her  life 
had  been  one  of  personal  profligacy,  un¬ 
paralleled,  except  perhaps  by  that  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth.  She  was  thorough¬ 
ly  cold-hearted,  cruel,  hypocritical,  and 
selfish.  Her  vanity  was  inordinate,  and 
the  grossest  flattery  acceptable  to  her. 
She  may  therefore  have  believed  that 
Potemkin,  who  was  seventeen  years  her 
junior,  w’as  enamored  of  her  rather  than 
of  the  wealth  and  honors  she  so  lavishly 
showered  on  the  men  who  obtained  her 
favor.  Potemkin  was  poor,  and  of  a 
humble  family  of  Smolensk.  But  he 
was  six  feet  four,  extremely  handsome, 
ambitious  of  wealth  and  fame,  and  as 
audacious,  unscrupulous,  and  unprinci¬ 
pled  as  his  imperial  mistress  herself. 
Count  Segur,  who  knew  him  well,  says  : 

“  II  ttait,  en  effet,  colossal  comme  la  Rus- 
sie.  II  rassemblait,  comme  elle,  dans  son 
esprit,  de  la  culture  et  des  deserts.  On  y 
voyait  aussi  la  gros-stirete  du  onzi^me  si^le 
et  la  corruption  du  dix-huitieme,  la  superficie 
des  arts  et  I’ignorance  des  cloitres  ;  I’extferieur 
de  la  civilisation  et  beaucoup  de  traces  de 
barbarie.” 

He  was  accustomed  to  present  the 
Empress  with  a  plate  of  cherries  every 
New  Year’s  Day,  obtained  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  cost.  He  sent  couriers  into  all 
countries  for  nosegays,  or  a  hundred 
miles  for  a  melon,  or  to  the  Crimea  for 
grapes.  The  Prince  de  Ligne  said 
”  there  is  something  barbarously  roman¬ 
tic  in  his  character.”  His  victories  in¬ 
creased  the  celebrity  of  the  Empress, 

”  r admiration  fut pour  elle,"  says  S^gur, 

"  et  la  haine  pour  son  ministre."  His 
death  was  as  extraordinary  as  his  life. 
He  had  spent  a  whole  year  in  the  most 
degrading  dissipation,  from  which  his 
health  suffered.  Hoping  to  regain  it  by 
retiring  to  Nicolaeff,  he  set  out  with  kis 
niece,  the  Countess  Branicka,  for  an  es¬ 
tate  he  had  there.  On  the  journey  he 
became  worse,  and  desired  to  be  lifted 
from  his  carriage  and  placed  under  a 
tree  on  the  roadside.  Scarcely  had  his 
servants  laid  him  there,  than,  heaving  a 
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to  amuse  the  discontented  there  was 
kept  up  a  continual  round  of  dissipation 
— brilliant  fetes,  illuminations,  masque¬ 
rades,  and  private  French  theatricals 
succeeded  each  other  nightly.  Amongst 
the  most  pompous  spectacles  of  the  day 
were  the  grand  tournaments  at  which 
both  ladies  and  cavaliers  engaged  iq 
combats. 

The  Empress  also  applied  herself  dili¬ 
gently  to  affairs  of  state  ;  attended  the 
council-chamber ;  read  all  the  de¬ 
spatches,  and  the  correspondence  of  the 
foreign  ministers  (which  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  intercept),  dictated  the  answers 
or  made  minutes  for  her  secretaries. 
She  endeavored  to  strengthen  her  au¬ 
thority  by  introducing  useful  reforms, 
founding  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  institutions.  By  the  dazzling 
Asiatic  splendor  with  which  she  sur¬ 
rounded  herself,  she  hoped  to  efface  the 
memory  of  her  German  origin  and  her 
usurpation,  and  to  hide  her  crimes  un¬ 
der  the  military  glory  of  her  reign. 
Therefore  she  prepared  to  ravage  Po¬ 
land  ;  to  attack  the  Turks  ;  to  fight  the 
Swedes.  She  was  ambitious,  too,  of 
promulgating  a  new  code  of  laws,  and 
deputations  from  all  the  provinces  of 
Russia  were  summoned  to  attend  at 
Moscow  to  hear  it  read.  It  consisted 
of  a  collection  of  extracts  from  Montes¬ 
quieu’s  “  Esprit  des  lois,”and  though 
utterly  impracticable  was  heard  with  un¬ 
bounded  applause,  which  gratified  her 
incredible  vanity.  A  severely  flattering 
address  was  presented  to  the  wise 
legislatrice,  and  the  titles  of  “  Sage, 
prucUnte,  et  mire  de  la  patrie"  were 
accorded  her.  Copies  of  this  address 
she  sent  to  most  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  She  was,  however,  more 
anxious  to  obtain  their  recognition  of 
the  title  of  “  Imperial  Majesty.”  It 
had  not  been  generally  given  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Courts  to  the  Czars,  or  sove¬ 
reigns  of  Russia,  and  Louis  XV.  still 
refused  it  to  Catherine.  1  his  annoyed 
her  exceedingly,  and  she  displayed  much 
animosity  towards  the  Court  of  France. 
She  knew'  that  Louis  had  been  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  the  particulars  of  Peter’s  as¬ 
sassination.  The  Due  de  Choiseul 
wrote  to  the  French  ambassador,  “  Le 
roi  pense  que  la  haine  de  Catherine  JI.  est 
beaucoup  plus  honorable  que  son  amitti." 
The  French  minister  also  incited  the 


Turks  to  declare  war  against  Russia  by 
representing  Catherine’s  encroachments 
in  Poland  as  menacing  the  safety  of  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

But  if  she  affected  disdain  for  the 
French  Court  she  very  anxiously  desired 
the  applause  of  the  philosophers,  the 
distinguished  men  of  letters  and  artists  of 
France.  Their  ixipularity  was  so  great 
that  to  secure  their  voices  was,  as  she 
well  knew,  to  secure  for  herself  the  hun- 
dred-tongued  trumpet  of  renown.  Their 
rapacity  was  equally  well  known  to  her, 
and  few  were  there  of  any  note  who  did 
not  receive  valuable  presents  from  her, 
and  many  proofs  of  her  munificence  and 
appreciation  of  their  learning  and  ge¬ 
nius.  To  Voltaire  she  sent  a  collection 
of  gold  medals,  valued  at  100,000  French 
livres,  besides,  at  different  times,  large 
sums  of  money,  and  furs  and  jewels  for 
his  niece.  From  his  watch  manufactory 
at  Femay  she  ordered  a  supply  of  gold 
watches  for  distribution  as  presents. 
She  proposed  to  D’Alembert  to  under¬ 
take  the  education  of  Prince  Paul, 
though  probably  with  little  sincerity, 
foreseeing  that  D’Alembert,  who  was  far 
from  needy,  and  had  less  love  for  money 
than  some  other  of  her  philosopher 
friends,  would  decline  the  honor.  Nor 
could  she  tempt  Voltaire  to  her  Court. 
He  had  not  forgotten  the  mortifications 
of  Berlin  and  Sans-Souci,  and  preferred 
the  ease  and  freedom  of  Fernay.  The 
philosopher  of  Paris,  Diderot,  the  most 
offensive  and  immoral  of  the  encyclope¬ 
dists,  did  accept  her  invitation  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  was  extremely  well  re¬ 
ceived.  Every  day  after  dinner  he  ex¬ 
pounded  to  her  with  much  enthusiasm 
his  notions  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
the  people.  She  listened  attentively, 
approved  and  gave  him  praises  without 
stint,  but  in  his  absence  declared  that 
”  should  anyone  pretend  to  disseminate 
such  notions  amongst  the  people,  she 
would  send  him  to  preach  his  maxims  to 
the  bears  of  Siberia.”  Diderot  was 
much  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances, 
and  offered  his  library  to  Catherine. 
She  bought  it  for  50,000  francs,  leav¬ 
ing  him  in  possession  of  it,  with  a  salary 
of  100  louis,  as  her  librarian,  and  paying 
him  this  salary  fifty  years  in  advance. 
This  act  of  generosity  was  duly  announc¬ 
ed  in  journal  litteraire  de  Bucharest, 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  several  other 
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journals,  the  writers  were  paid  by  her  to 
celebrate  in  exaggerated  language  similar 
acts  of  liberality.  She  corresponded 
with  the  pedantic  Marmontel,  and  would 
have  had  him  also  at  her  brilliant  and 
dissipated  Court.  She  translated  into 
Russian  the  chapter  on  tolerance  in  his 
“  R^lisaire,”  while  she  was  everywhere 
acting  with  intolerance  and  depopulat¬ 
ing  the  country  by  her  wars. 

But  it  was  Voltaire  whose  favor  she 
was  especially  anxious  to  secure  and  to 
pay  most  lavishly  for.  The  poet  was 
then  the  chief  dispenser  of  glory  and 
fame.  Overlooking  her  crimes,  he  read¬ 
ily  responded  to  her  voix  dorie  in  his 
epistles  to  “  his  empress” — and  thus  the 
wars  and  the  projects  of  Catherine,  and 
even  her  literary  pretensions,  were  cele¬ 
brated  far  and  wide.  He  saluted  her  as 
the  “  Semiramis  of  the  North,”  a  com¬ 
pliment  jtrobably  meant  to  conceal  a 
cutting  epigram — the  shade  of  Ninus 
wandering  in  the  palace  of  Babylon,  sug¬ 
gesting  thoughts  of  the  murdered  Czar 
at  Beterhoff.  In  the  midst  of  the  grand 
drama  of  the  war  in  Turkey  and  Poland 
she  announced  all  her  victories  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  concealed  or  palliated  her  defeats. 
He  himself  followed  the  war  in  all  its 
phases,  and  in  every  way  sought  to  urge 
the  Russians  to  seize  on  Constantinople. 

"  Votre  Majesu^”  he  wrote,  ”  d’un  cote 
force  les  Polonais  d’etre  heureux”  (partition 
of  Poland)  ‘‘  et  de  I’autre  clle  pourrait  avoir 
affaire  aux  Mussulmans  malgr6  Mahomet  ; 
s’ils  vous  font  la  guerre  il  pourra  bicn  arriver 
ce  que  Pierre  le  Grand  avait  autrefois  en  vue — 
c’Ctait  de  faire  de  Constantinople  la  capitale 
de  I’empire  Russe.  j’espere  tout  de  votre 
genic  et  de  votre  destinte.  Mustapha  ne  doit 
pas  tenir  contre  Catherine.  On  dit  qu’il  n’ 
aime  pas  les  vers  ;  qu’il  n’a  jamais  £te  a  la 
com6dic,  et  qu’il  n’entend  pas  le  fran9ais.  11 
sera  baitu,  sur  nia  parole.  Je  demandc  ii 
votre  Majeste  la  permission  de  venir  me  met- 
tre  k  ses  pieds  et  de  passer  quelques  jours  a  sa 
Cour.  dw  qu’elle  sera  k  Constantinople  ;  car 
jc  pense.  et  tr^s-s6ricusemcnt,  que  si  les  Turcs 
doivent  etre  chasses  de  1’ Europe  ce  sera  par  les 
armies  Russes.  L’envie  de  vous  plaire  les 
rendra  invincibles.” 

Voltaire,  in  his  affectation  of  poetic 
enthusiasm,  urged  Catherine  even  to  the 
conquest  of  (Ireece  and  its  annexation 
to  Russia.  ”  Je  voudrais  vous  dem under 

souper”  he  writes,  ”  <)  Sophias,  ou  au 
Pd<‘ponese."  Uandre  et  Jl^ro  vous 
favor.isent  du  haul  des  Dardanelles." 

Of  the  numerous  lovers,  or  favorites, 
of  Catherine  II.,  the  most  celebrated 


and  distinguished  was  Prince  Potemkin. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  man 
who  had  ever  dared  to  make  love  to  her 
before  she  had  given  him  the  signal  to 
do  so,  and  that  he  was  truly  and  roman¬ 
tically  captivated  by  her.  But  this  is 
very  difficult  to  believe  ;  for  she  was 
forty-five  when  he  first  rose  to  favor. 
She  had  grown  very  stout ;  the  graces 
of  youth  had  long  taken  flight  ;  her  life 
had  been  one  of  personal  profligacy,  un¬ 
paralleled,  except  perhaps  by  that  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth.  She  was  thorough¬ 
ly  cold-hearted,  efuel,  hypocritical,  and 
selfish.  Her  vanity  was  inordinate,  and 
the  grossest  flattery  acceptable  to  her. 
She  may  therefore  have  believed  that 
Potemkin,  who  was  seventeen  years  her 
junior,  w’as  enamored  of  her  rather  than 
of  the  wealth  and  honors  she  so  lavishly 
showered  on  the  men  who  obtained  her 
favor.  Potemkin  was  poor,  and  of  a 
humble  family  of  Smolensk.  But  he 
was  six  feet  four,  extremely  handsome, 
ambitious  of  wealth  and  fame,  and  as 
audacious,  unscrupulous,  and  unprinci¬ 
pled  as  his  imperial  mistress  herself. 
Count  S^gur,  who  knew  him  well,  says  : 

“  II  6tait,  en  effet,  colossal  comme  la  Rus- 
sie.  II  rassemblait,  comme  elle,  dans  son 
esprit,  de  la  culture  et  des  deserts.  On  y 
voyait  aussi  la  gros-siferete  du  onzidme  si^le 
et  la  corruption  du  dix-huitieme,  la  superncie 
des  arts  et  I’ignorance  des  cloitres  ;  I’exttrieur 
de  la  civilisation  et  beaucoup  de  traces  de 
barbarie.” 

He  was  accustomed  to  present  the 
Empress  with  a  plate  of  cherries  every 
New  Year’s  Day,  obtained  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  cost.  He  sent  couriers  into  all 
countries  for  nosegays,  or  a  hundred 
miles  for  a  melon,  or  to  the  Crimea  for 
grapes.  The  Prince  de  I.igne  said 
”  there  is  something  barbarously  roman¬ 
tic  in  his  character.”  His  victories  in¬ 
creased  the  celebrity  of  the  Empress, 
”  r  admiration  Jut  pour  elle  "  says  Segur, 
"  et  la  haine  pour  son  ministre."  His 
death  was  as  extraordinary  as  his  life. 
He  had  spent  a  whole  year  in  the  most 
degrading  dissipation,  from  which  his 
health  suffered.  Hoping  to  regain  it  by 
retiring  to  Nicolaeff,  he  set  out  with  his 
niece,  the  Countess  Branicka,  for  an  es¬ 
tate  he  had  there.  On  the  journey  he 
became  worse,  and  desired  to  be  lifted 
from  his  carriage  and  placed  under  a 
tree  on  the  roadside.  Scarcely  had  his 
servants  laid  him  there,  than,  heaving  a 
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deep  sigh,  bat  without  uttering  a  word, 
he  expired.  He  was  in  his  forty-sev¬ 
enth  year  ;  his  death  took  place  on  the 
15  th  of  October,  1791.  Another  of 
Catherine’s  most  notorious  and  influen¬ 
tial  favorites,  Gregoire  Orloff,  became 
insane,  from  the  effects,  it  was  reported, 
of  powerful  drugs  administered  by  Po¬ 
temkin,  who  was  jealous  of  his  continued 
credit  with  the  Empress. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  dismem¬ 
bered  and  taken  possession  of  half  of 
P.oland,  with  the  conquest  of  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  and  part  of  the  frontiers  of  Tur¬ 
key,  and  with  the  annexation  of  Cour- 
land,  Catherine  was  meditating  con¬ 
quests  in  Persia,  and  laying  out  plans 
for  the  accomplishment  of  her  cherished 
project  of  making  the  Bosphorus  of 
Thrace  to  the  south,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
to  the  north,  the  Vistula  to  the  west, 
and  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  east,  the 
frontiers  of  her  vast  empire,  when  death 
put  an  end  to  her  schemes.  She  died 
suddenly  on  the  9th  of  November,  1796. 
She  was  in  her  usual  spirits  that  morn¬ 
ing,  had  taken  her  accustomed  cup  of 
coffee,  and  had  retired  to  her  boudoir. 
Remaining  there  much  longer  than 
usual,  her  attendants  became  alarmed, 
and  at  last  ventured  to  enter  the  room. 
They  found  her  lying  senseless  on  the 
floor.  She  had  been  seized  with  apo¬ 
plexy,  her  physician  attended  and  bled 
her,  and  she  so  far  revived  as  to  make 
an  effort  to  speak.  But  whatever  her 
wishes  may  have  been,  she  could  not  ar¬ 
ticulate  them.  Again  she  painfully  es¬ 
sayed  to  give  utterance  to  some  thought 
that  seemed  to  oppress  her.  It  was 


supposed  she  desired  to  name  Alexan¬ 
der  her  successor  to  the  exclusion  of 
Paul,  but  the  sound  that  at  last  escaped 
her  lips  was  a  piercing,  agonizing  shriek. 
Those  who  stood  around  felt  a  thrill  of 
fear — the  Great  Empress  Catherine  II. 
was  dead  ! 

Paul  I.  had  been  deeply  humiliated  by 
constant  surveillance.  He  was  hated 
by  the  infamous  woman  he  had  been 
taught  to  call  mother,  and  had  been  rig¬ 
orously  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  public  affairs.  He  had  had  but  a 
straitened  allowance,  while  millions  were 
expended  on  profligate  paramours,  and 
no  European  Court  at  all  approached  in 
luxury  and  splendor  that  at  which  he 
resided,  and  now,  in  his  forty-third 
year,  was  called  to  preside  over.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  lively,  active,  amia¬ 
ble,  courteous  ;  he  was  now  suspicious, 
irritable,  violent,  without  capacity  for 
the  business  of  state  ;  full  of  caprice, 
sometimes  unjust,  severe,  even  cruel, 
“  a  madman  with  lucid  intervals.” 
Another  tragedy  was  the  result.  Paul 
w’as  required  to  abdicate  ;  he  refused. 
If  he  would  not  consent  to  forfeit  his 
crown,  then  he  must  forfeit  his  life.  On 
the  night  of  the  23d  of  March  1801  a 
band  of  conspirators  rushed  into  the 
Emperor’s  room.  When  seized  he 
made  a  desperate  resistance — then 
begged  for  life.  But  a  scarf  with  a  run 
ning  knot  was  passed  round  his  neck. 

The  deed  was  soon  done.  Paul,  like 
Peter,  was  strangled,  and  Alexander 
reigned  in  his  stead.  Thus  ended  this 
century  of  Russian  Court  life,  intrigue 
and  crime. — Temple  Bar. 
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As  elsewhere  I  have  spoken  of  the 
historical  aspect  of  the  United  States,  so 
here  I  propose,  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  reservations,  to  speak  of 
the  historical  aspect  of  the  American 
Churches  ;  and  as  then  I  ventured  at 
times  to  point  the  moral  to  the  peculiar 


*  An  address  delivered  in  Sion  College, 
March  17.  1879.  The  authorities  on  which 
this  sketch  is  founded  are  the  usual  works 
connected  with  American  History.  Perhaps 
I  should  specify  more  particularly  Palfrey’s 
History  of  New  England,  Beardsley’s  History 
of  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  Bishop  White’s 


audience  of  Birmingham,  so  here  I  may 
be  allowed  to  make  analogous  applica¬ 
tions  to  my  clerical  audience  in  Sion 
College. 

I.  Before  I  enter  on  any  details  let 
me  offer  some  general  remarks. 

(i.)  It  will  be  observed  that  I  speak, 
not  of  “  the  American  Church,”  but  of 


Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Anderson’s  History  of  the  Colonial  Church,  Ste¬ 
vens’s  History  of  Methodism.  The  rest  speak 
for  themselves  ;  and  I  have  derived  much 
from  the  kindness  of  American  friends  in  oral 
communication. 
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“  the  American  Churches.”  It  is  the 
custom  with  many  English  Churchmen 
to  s[)eak  of  ”  the  American  Church”  as 
if  there  were  but  one,  and  that  a  branch  of 
our  own  form,  established  in  America. 
A  moment’s  reflection  will  show  the  er¬ 
roneousness  of  this  nomenclature.  It  is 
not  only  that  other  Churches  in  America 
are  of  far  larger  dimensions,  but  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  would  be 
as  absurd  to  speak  of  the  ”  Church  of 
America”  as  it  would  be  to  speak  of  the 
”  Church  of  Europe.” 

Each  separate  state  is  as  it  were  a 
separate  kingdom,  and  although  the  re¬ 
ligious  communities  are  not  precisely 
conterminous  with  the  different  states, 
yet  one  or  other  predominates  in  these 
different  commonwealths,  and  although 
a  like  complexion  runs  through  almost 
all  of  them,  the  distinctions  between 
what  may  be  called  the  National 
Churches  of  the  several  States  will  per¬ 
haps  never  be  altogether  effaced. 

During  the  war  of  Independence  the 
Churches  were  set  in  hostile  array  by 
their  politics.  The  Congregationalists 
were  all  Whigs  ;  the  Episcopalians,  most 
of  them,  Tories.  ”  The  Quakers,”  * 
says  Franklin,  “  gave  to  the  Revolution 
every  opposition  which  their  vast  abili¬ 
ties  and  influence  could  suggest.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  great  Civil  War  the  Churches  in 
the  North  and  South  were  completely 
torn  asunder  by  the  distinction  of  polit¬ 
ical  principle,  and  since  the  war  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  any  of  them  have 
l)een  again  re-united.  The  Southern 
Bishops  asked  for  readmission  to  the 
Episcopal  Convention,  but  on  the  ex¬ 
press  condition  that  no  censure  was  to 
be  passed  on  their  departed  colleague. 
Bishop  Polk.  The  Northern  Bishops 
consented  to  readmit  them,  but  after 
much  hesitation.  The  Methodists  and 
Presbyterians  of  the  North  and  South 
have  not  yet  entirely  coalesced.  The 
Pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  infallibility, 
shrank  from  pronouncing  a  judgment  on 
the  question  of  slavery  such  as  might 
alienate  from  his  Church  either  the 
North  or  the  South. 

dtis  this  variation  of  ecclesiastical  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  different  States  which 
explains  the  principle  that  has  often 
misled  European  bystanders,  namely. 


that  which  excludes  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Congress  all  concerns  of  relig¬ 
ion.  This,  by  whatever  other  influence 
it  may  have  been  accomplished,  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  almost  necessary 
exclusion  of  the  central  government 
from  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
particular  States.  Long  before  and 
long  after  the  Congress  had  been  estab¬ 
lished,  the  governments  of  individual 
States  still  exercised  an  undoubted  con¬ 
trol  over  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
their  particular  communities. 

The  whole  system  is  or  was  till  re¬ 
cently  more  or  less  what  we  should  call 
concurrent  establishment  or  concurrent 
endowment.  The  principle  of  Estab¬ 
lishment  in  America  existed  till  our  own 
time  in  a  galling  and  odious  form,  such 
as  never  existed  in  England,  that  of  a 
direct  taxation  in  each  State  for  what¬ 
ever  was  the  predominant  form  of  relig¬ 
ion.  This  has  now  disappeared,*  but 
the  principle  of  endowment  still  contin¬ 
ues  ;  and  if  the  endowments  of  Harvard 
College  in  Massacuhsetts,  or  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York,  were  attacked, 
the  programme  of  the  Liberation  Society 
would  in  this  respect  meet  with  a  resist¬ 
ance  in  the  United  States  as  sturdy  as  it 
awakens  in  Fmgland. 

(2.)  Again,  as  with  the  United  States 
at  large,  so  also  in  regard  to  their  relig¬ 
ious  development,  the  truth  holds  that 
they  exhibit  the  marks  of  a  young,  un¬ 
formed,  and,  so  to  speak,  raw  society. 
The  American  Churches  from  the  first 
retained  and  still  retain  traces  of  a  state 
of  feeling  which  from  the  Churches  of 
the  older  continent  have  almost  passed 
away.  The  intolerance  w'hich  is  the 
mark  of  the  crudity  of  newly-formed 
communities  w’as  found  in  the  United 
Stales  long  after  it  had  ceased  in  the 
mother  country.  Baptists  and  Quakers, 
for  their  religious  opinions,  were  cruelly 
scourged  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
after  any  such  barbarous  punishment, 
on  any  purely  theological  grounds,  had 
vanished  from  England.  A  venerable 
Baptist  has  recorded  f  his  sufferings 
whilst  exposed  to  the  lash  of  his  perse¬ 
cutors,  in  language  worthy  of  an  early 
Christian  martyr,  and  the  sufferings  of 

*  See  an  excellent  article  on  the  Anglo- 
American  Churches,  in  the  London  Quarterly, 
vol.  xlvii.  p.  414. 

■f  Grant’s  History  of  the  Baptists,  p.  447. 
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the  Quakers  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy  by  Longfellow.  Even  as 
late  as  1750  an  old  man  is  said  to  have 
been  publicly  scourged  in  Boston,  for 
non-attendance  at  the  Congregationalist 
worship.* 

On  the  question  of  slavery,  which  in 
the  American  Churches  reached,  both 
in  North  and  South,  the  dignity  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  dogma,  there  were  instances, 
even  within  our  own  time,  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  abolition  being  burnt  alive 
at  the  stake  long  after  any  such  punish¬ 
ment  was  inflicted  even  in  Scotland 
even  on  witches. f 

The  exclusiveness  of  public  opinion 
against  some  of  the  prevailing  forms  of 
religious  belief  in  America  till  within 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  was  at  least 
equal  to  any  thing  found  amongst  our¬ 
selves.  A  well-known  English  traveller 
passing  through  the  states  where  Unita¬ 
rian  opinions  were  not  in  vogue,  tells  us 
that  she  was  warned  in  significant  terms 
that  she  had  better  conceal  them  if  she 
wished  to  find  social  reception.  J  The 
passion  for  pilgrimages,  relics,  and  an¬ 
niversaries  is,  with  some  obvious  modifi¬ 
cations,  as  ardent  as  in  the  European 
Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
preternatural  multiplication  of  the  wood 
of  the  Mayflower  is  said  to  be  almost  as 
extraordinary  as  the  preternatural  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  wood  of  the  True 
Cross.  § 

(3.)  Again,  the  social  estimation  of 
the  different  Churches  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  distinctions  which 
in  other  forms  might  have  been  found 
in  the  Churches  of  Europe  centuries 
ago.  These  relations  are  in  detail  often 
the  reverse  of  what  we  find  in  Europe, 
but  this  does  not  make  less  significant 
the  general  fact  of  the  combination  of 
certain  religious  convictions  with  certain 
strata  of  society. 

Let  me  briefly  give  a  sketch  of  these 
social  conditions  as  they  now  appear, 
inherited  no  doubt  in  large  proportion 

*  Wilberforce,  IliUoty  of  the  Amnicati 
Church,  1 16. 

f  Miss  Martincau’s  U'estcm  Travel,  iii.  81, 
174  ;  ii.  2o3.  Society  in  America,  i.  148,  150. 
(Wrison  at  Boston  narrowly  escaped  death, 
IVestem  Travel,  iii.  76  ;  Society  in  Ametica,  i. 
176. 

X  Miss  Mariineau's  IC.  T.  180,  3ii  ;  S.  A. 
ii.  15,  29,  227. 

^  Lyell,  Second  Visit,  i.  120. 
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from  the  historical  origin  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  creeds.  At  the  top  of  the  scale 
must  be  placed,  varying  according  to 
the  different  states  in  which  they  are 
found,  the  Unitarian  Church,  chiefly  in 
Massachusetts  ;  the  Episcopal  Church 
chiefly  in  Connecticut  and  the  Southern 
States.  Next,  the  Quakers,  or  Friends, 
in  Philadelphia,  limited  in  numbers,  but 
powerful  in  influence  and  respectability, 
who  constituted  the  mainstay  of  Penn¬ 
sylvanian  loyalty  during  the  War  of  In¬ 
dependence.*  Next,  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  close  upon  its  borders  and 
often  on  a  level  with  it,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  Then,  after  a  long  interval, 
the  Methodists  ;  and  following  upon 
them,  also  after  an  interval,  the  Bap¬ 
tists  ;  and  again,  with  perhaps  a  short 
interval,  the  Universalists,  springing 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  Congregation- 
alists.  Then, ‘after  a  deep  gulf,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church,  which,  except  in 
Maryland  and  the  French  population  of 
Canada  and  of  Old  I.ouisiana,  is  con¬ 
fined  almost  entirely  to  the  Irish.  Their 
political  influence  is  no  doubt  power¬ 
ful  ;  but  this  arises  from  the  homogene¬ 
ousness  of  their  vote.  There  are  also  a 
few  distinguished  examples  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
legal  profession. 

Below  and  besides  all  these  are  the 
various  unions  of  eccentric  characters. 
Shakers  and  the  like,  who  occupy  in 
the  retired  fastnesses  of  North  America 
something  of  the  same  position  which 
was  occupied  by  the  like  eccentric  mon¬ 
astic  orders  of  mediaeval  Europe. 

In  what  respects  these  various  relig¬ 
ious  communities  have  contributed  to 
.American  society  results  superior  or  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  the  National  Churches 
of  Europe,  is  well  discussed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes  in  his  chapter  on  this 
subject,  in  The  Old  Church  and  what  to 
do  with  it,  which  (with  two  trifling  ex¬ 
ceptions)  I  adopt  as  so  completely  coin¬ 
ciding  with  my  own  impressions,  as  to 
render  any  further  discussion  of  the 
matter  useless  in  this  place. 

II.  We  will  now  leave  these  general 
remarks,  and  take  the  different  Churclti-s 
in  the  order  of  their  chronological  form¬ 
ation,  dwelling  chiefly  on  those  which 
have  the  largest  significance. 
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(i.)  Passing  over  for  the  moment  the 
two  great  outlying  Roman  Catholic  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  Southern  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  which,  as  not  being  of  Hritish  origin, 
cannot  be  fairly  brought  within  the  scope 
of  these  remarks,  the  first  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  any  religious  community  in.  the 
United  States  was  that  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Churches.  These,  being  derived 
from  the  Puritans  who  escaped  from  the 
detested  yoke  of  the  legislation  of  the 
Stuart  kings,  gave  a  color  to  the  whole 
religion  of  the  first  civilization  of  North 
America. 

'I'here  are  considerable  varieties  in  de¬ 
tail.  The  Puritans*  of  Salem,  who  re¬ 
garded  themselves  as  nonconforming 
members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
looked  with  aversion  on  the  separatist 
jrrinciples  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who 
landed  in  the  Mayflower  at  Plymouth. 
It  was  long  before  this  breach  was 
healed,  and  the  distinction,  jealously 
guarded  in  the  retrospect  even  at  the 
present  day,  is  not  unimportant,  as 
bringing  before  our  minds  the  true  his¬ 
torical  position  of  the  Puritans  in  the 
mother  country.  The  pathetic  expres¬ 
sions  of  affection  for  the  Church  of 
England — “  En'^land,”  as  they  said, 
"  and  not  IJabylon” — the  passionate  de¬ 
sire  not  to  leave  it,  but  to  reform  it — 
this  was  the  well-spring  of  the  religious 
life  of  America  as  it  was  the  well-spring 
of  the  religious  life  of  those  distin¬ 
guished  English  pastors  whom  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  compelled  reluctantly  to 
abandon  their  posts  in  the  National 
Church  at  home. 

Another  variation  amongst  the  Puri¬ 
tan  settlers  was  that  which  divided  the 
Presbyterians  from  the  Congregational- 
ists.  The  Congregationalists,  as  they 
have  insisted  upon  terming  themselves,! 
instead  of  taking  the  name  of  ‘‘  Inde¬ 
pendents,”  which  their  co-religionists 
have  adopted  in  England,  carried  on  the 
line  of  ecclesiastical  policy  which  would 
probably  have  prevailed  in  England  had 
Richard  Cromwell  remained  seated  on 
his  father’s  throne,  and  transmitted  his 
sceptre  to  another  and  yet  another  Oli¬ 
ver,  with  whatever  modifications  the  na¬ 
tional  circumstances  might  have  pro- 

*  See  the  Oration  of  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Endi- 
cott,  p.  ryo,  on  the  Commemoration  of  the 
Landing  of  John  Endicott  at  Salem. 

I  The  name  was  given  by  Conant. 


duced.  The  names  of  the  streets  of 
Poston  still  bear  witness,  or  did  till 
within  a  few'  years  ago,  of  the  force  with 
which  the  recollection  of  those  days 
clung  to  the  New  England  colonists. 
New  bury  Street,  from  the  battle  of  New¬ 
bury  ;  Commonwealth  Street,  from  the 
English  Commonwealth  ;  Cromwell 
Street,  from  the  great  Protector  ;  and 
amongst  the  Christian  names,  which  are 
remarkable  indications  in  every  country 
of  the  prevailing  affections  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  are  a  host  of  Biblical  appellations 
which  in  the  mother-country,  even 
amongst  Nonconformists,  have  almost 
become  extinct  : — Kind,  Eight,  Lively, 
Vigilance,  Free-grace,  Search-the-Scrip- 
tures.  Accepted,  Elected,  Hate-evil, 
h'aint-not.  Rest-come,  Pardon,  Above¬ 
hope,  F'ree-gift,  Reformation,  Oceanus 
born  on  the  Mayflower),  Peregrine 
(first  child  born  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims),  Return,  Freeborn,  Freedom, 
Pilgrim,  Donation,  Ransom,  Mercy,  De¬ 
pendence,  Hardy,  Reliance,  Deliver¬ 
ance,  Experience,  Consider,  Prudence, 
Patience  (”  Patia”),  Standfast,  Sweet, 
Hope,  Hopestill,  Urbane,  Rejoice,  Wel¬ 
come,  Desire,  Amity,  Remember,  Hasty, 
Prosper,  Wealthy,  Mindwell,  Duty, 
Zealous,  Opportunity,  Submit,  Fearing, 
Unite,  Model,  Comfort,  Fidelity,  Si¬ 
lence,  Amen,  Reason,  Right,  Rescue, 
Humble. 

'There  are  three  romantic  stories 
which  have  come  dow'n  to  us  from  those 
early  times.  One  is  the  only  legend 
which  Walter  Scott  has  incorporated 
into  his  romances  from  the  history  of 
America,  the  apparition  of  the  Regicide 
(Ioffe  in  a  battle  with  the  Red  Indians 
at  Hadley  ;  the  second,  the  anecdote  of 
the  firmness  of  Judge  Davenport  at  New 
Haven  on  the  supposed  arrival  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment  during  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  darkness ;  thirdly,  the  self-im¬ 
posed  penance  of  Judge  Sewell  at  Salem 
for  his  persecution  of  the  witches. 

'Two  great  institutions  owe  their 
origin  to  the  first  Congregationalist  set¬ 
tlers — Harvard  College,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cambridge  in  Massachusetts,  Yale 
College,  in  the  city  of  Elms  at  New 
Haven — each  with  its  splendid  hall  and 
chapel — each  with  its  group  of  smaller 
edifices,  destined  doubtless  to  grow  up 
into  a  constellation  of  colleges. 

Two  characters  of  apostolic  zeal  ap- 
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peared  in  connection  with  the  mission 
to  the  Indians.  One  was  David  Brain- 
erd,  the  heroic  youth  (for  he  was  but 
twenty-nine  when  he  died)  who  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Indians  a  life  as 
saintly  as  ever  was  nurtured  by  Euro¬ 
pean  Missions.  “  Not  from  necessity 
but  by  choice,  for  it  appeared  to  me 
that  God’s  dealings  towards  me  had  fit¬ 
ted  me  for  a  life  of  solitariness  and  hard¬ 
ship,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  lose  by 
a  total  renunciation  of  it.  It  appeared 
to  me  just  and  right  that  1  should  be 
destitute  of  home  and  many  comforts  of 
life  which  I  rejoice  to  see  other  of  God’s 
people  enjoy.  And  at  the  same  time  I 
saw  so  much  of  the  excellency  of  Christ’s 
kingdom,  and  the  infinite  desirableness 
of  its  advancement  in  the  world,  that  it 
swallowed  all  my  other  thoughts,  and 
made  me  willing,  yea,  even  rejoice,  to 
be  made  a  pilgrim  or  hermit  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  and  to  my  dying  moment,  if  I 
might  truly  promote  the  blessed  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  great  Redeemer,  and  if  ever 
my  soul  presented  itself  to  God  for  His 
service  without  any  reserve  of  any  kind 
it  did  so  now.  The  language  of  thought 
and  disposition  now  was,  ‘  Here  am  I — 
Lord,  send  me  ;  ’  send  me  to  the  jun¬ 
gle,  the  savage  pagans  of  the  wilderness 
— send  me  from  all  these  so-called  com¬ 
forts  on  earth,  or  earthly  comfort — send 
me  even  to  death  itself  if  it  be  but  in 
Thy  Name  and  to  promote  'ITiy  king¬ 
dom.”  * 

The  other  was  “  the  Apostle  of  the 
Indians,”  John  Eliot,  whose  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  their  language  remains 
as  the  monument  both  ot  his  own  gigan¬ 
tic  effort  and  the  sole  record  of  their 
tongue,  and  also  of  the  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  which  the  Church  of  England  then 
maintained  with  its  separated  children. 
It  was  supported  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel — “  the  Ven¬ 
erable  Society,  ’  ’  as  the  Americans  call 
it — and  by  Sion  College.f  He  lies  in 
the  churchyard  on  the  rocky  hill  of  Rox- 
bury,  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston. 

2.  The  Presbyterians,  who  in  Great 
Britain  furnished  so  large  an  element  to 
the  contending  Churches  at  the  time  of 
our  civil  wars,  but  who,  with  us,  have 

•  Anderson’s  History  of  the  Colonial  Church, 
iii.  460. 

t  Anderson,  ii.  386,  387,  398. 
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almost  entirely  receded  or  been  confined 
to  the  great  Presbyterian  communion  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  in  America 
have  kept  up  alike  their  inborn  vigor 
and  their  numerical  force.  Amongst 
them  rose  the  one  theological  name  of 
the  early  period  of  American  eccelsiasti- 
cal  history  which  still  possesses  a  Euro¬ 
pean  fame.  In  the  secluded  village  of 
Stockbridge,  amongst  the  Berkshire 
hills,  a  wooden  cottage  is  shown  which 
for  many  years  was  the  residence  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  It  was  there  that 
he  composed  his  book  on  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
jxjwerful  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
necessity  dear  alike  to  the  Calvinistic 
theologian  and  to  the  modern  scientific 
investigator.* 

It  may  be  of  interest  for  a  moment  to 
recall  his  outward  manner  of  life  as  the 
tradition  of  it  is  there  preserved,  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  that  the  apparent  incon¬ 
gruities  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  and 
individual  character  are  not  confined  to 
the  anomalies  of  Euroi)ean  Churches. 
He  was  sent  out  there  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Indians  and  pastor  to  the  colon¬ 
ists,  but  it  is  said  of  him  with  a  simplic¬ 
ity  that  provokes  a  smfle,  that  thirteen 
out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  were  de¬ 
voted  to  study  in  his  house  ;  that  his 
time  out  of  doors  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
cutting  wood  and  riding  through  the  for¬ 
est  ;  that  he  never  visited  his  people  ex¬ 
cept  they  were  sick,  and  did  not  know 
his  own  cattle.  He  is  laid  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Princeton,  the  chief  Presbyte¬ 
rian  university  of  which  in  his  latter  years 
he  was  president  ;  and  hard  by  lies  his 
grandson,  the  satan  of  American  his¬ 
tory,  Aaron  Burr. 

One  other  name  of  later  days  belongs 
alike  to  the  theology  of  Europe  and 
America,  connected  in  like  manner  with 
the  Presbyterians  or  Congregationalists. 
It  is  that  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  author 
of  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine.  A 
simple  solid  granite  pillar  marks  the  site 
of  his  grave  in  the  most  beautiful  of 
American  cemeteries,  that  of  (ireen- 
wood,  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York.  He  was  the  first  explorer  of 
Palestine  who  saw  it  with  the  eyes  of  a 

*  It  is  difficult  precisely  to  classify  Edwards’ 
ecclesiastical  position.  He  began  and  ended 
as  a  Presbyterian,  but  was  much  connected  in 
the  interval  with  Congregationalists. 
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mind  fully  prepared  for  what  he  was  to 
discover,  and  capable  of  seeing  what  he 
had  to  describe.  His  works  may  be  su¬ 
perseded  by  later  investigators  and  more 
attractive  writers,  but  he  will  always  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  modern 
sacred  geography. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  Presbyterian 
body  in  America  should  be  increased 
and  fortified  by  an  influx  of  those  hold¬ 
ing  the  same  creed  or  form  of  Church 
government  from  Scotland  and  Ulster. 
It  is  in  Canada  chiefly  that  these  have 
found  their  home.  There  alone  amongst 
the  Colonial  settlements  of  Great  Britain 
the  rancor  of  Orangemen  against  Papists 
still  continues  in  unbroken  force.  The 
streets  of  Montreal  have  been  the  scene 
of  riots  as  furious  as  those  which  have 
disturbed  the  thoroughfares  of  Belfast. 
There  also  the  distinction  between  the 
Established  and  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  has  been  carried  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  and  although  in  the  almost 
necessary  absence  of  fuel  to  keep  alive 
the  division,  the  two  sections  have  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  years  been  brought  to  an 
outward  coalition,  yet  it  was  only  three 
years  ago  that  a  dispute  on  the  question 
of  the  duration  of  future  punishment  al¬ 
most  again  rent  them  asunder ;  the 
members  of  the  old  National  Church  of 
Scotland  maintaining  without  exception 
the  more  merciful  and  (we  trust)  Bibli¬ 
cal  view  of  this  question,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Free  Church  equally  adher¬ 
ing,  according  to  their  characteristic 
usage,  to  the  more  narrow  and  tradi¬ 
tional  opinion. 

A  word  should  be  given  to  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  which  exists 
amongst  the  American  forms  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism.  It  has  a  kind  of  European 
reputation  i;i  the  pages  of  Washington 
Irving  and  of  Mrs.  Grant’s  Memoirs  of 
an  American  ImU)'.*  Dbllinger,  when 
asked  what  theologians  the  Americans 
had  produced,  answered  “  Only  two — 
Channing”  (of  whom  we  shall  speak 
presen tlj^  “  and  the  Dutch  Reformed 
pastor,  Nevin,”  the  author  of  The  Spirit 
of  Sect^  and  father  of  the  present  ac¬ 
complished  chaplain  to  the  Episcopal 
American  Church  at  Rome. 

(3.)  The  next  infusion  into  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  elements  of  America  were  the 


*  II.  92.  I.  38,  267. 


two  great  Communions  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  Baptists  and  the 
Methodists. 

Of  the  Baptists  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  say  that  in  numbers  they  surpass 
all  other  American  Churches,  except  the 
Methodists,  including,  as  they  do,  not 
merely  many  of  the  humbler  classes  in 
the  Northern  States,  but  also  a  large 
proportion  of  the  negroes  in  the  South. 
One  interesting  feature  in  their  history 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  Many  are  ac¬ 
customed  in  these  latter  days  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  speak  as  if  the  chief  mode  by 
which  religion  is  propagated  must  be  the 
importance  attached  to  sacramental 
forms.  It  is  worth  while  for  us  to  con¬ 
template  this  vast  American  Church, 
which,  more  than  the  corresponding 
community  in  England,  lays  stress  on 
its  retention  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
primitive,  apostolical,  and  was  till  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  universal  mode 
of  baptism  in  Christendom,  which  is 
still  retained  throughout  the  Eastern 
Churches,  and  which  is  still  in  our  own 
Church  as  positively  enjoined  in  theory 
as  it  is  universally  neglected  in  practice, 
namely,  the  oriental,  strange,  inconve¬ 
nient  and.  to  us,  almost  barbarous 
practice  of  immersion.  The  Baptist 
Churches,  although  they  have  used  our 
own  Authorized  Version,  and  will,  we 
trust,  accept  our  new  revision,  yet  in 
their  own  translation  of  the  Bible  have 
substituted  “  immersion”  for  the  more 
ambiguous  term,  ”  baptism.”  The  at¬ 
traction  which  this  ceremony  of  total 
ablution,  in  the  burning  heats  of  the 
Southern  States,  offers  to  uneducated 
minds  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
pow'erful  motives  which  have  induced 
the  negroes  to  adopt  the  Baptist  com¬ 
munion.  A  measure  of  the  want  of  ed¬ 
ucation  amongst  these  primitive  con¬ 
verts  may  be  given  in  the  story  told  of 
the  triumphant  tones  in  which  a  negro 
teacher  of  the  Baptist  Church  addressed 
a  member  of  the  chief  rival  communion. 
”  You  profess  to  go  to  the  Bible,  and 
yet  in  the  Bible  you  find  constant  men¬ 
tion  of  ‘  John  the  Baptist,’  John  the 
Immerser.  Where  do  you  ever  find  any 
mention  of  ‘  John  th*  Methodist  ?  ’  ” 

(4. )  This  leads  us  to  that  other  com¬ 
munion  whose  progress  through  the 
United  States  alone  exceeds  that  of  the 
Baptists.  John  Wesley  and  George 
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Whitefield  alone,  or  almost  alone,  of 
eminent  English  teachers  were  drawn 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country 
to  propagate  the  Gospel,  or  their  own 
view  of  it*  in  the  Transatlantic  regions. 
John  Wesley’s  career  in  Georgia,  al¬ 
though  not  the  most  attractive  of  his 
fields  of  labor,  is  yet  deeply  interesting 
from  his  close  connection  with  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  the  religious  founders  of  the 
American  States,  General  Oglethorpe, 
the  founder  of  Georgia.  “  In  the  heart 
of  the  evergreen  forest,  in  the  deep  soli¬ 
tude  of  St.  Simon’s  Island,  is  the  great 
oak  with  its  hanging  moss,  which  they 
still  call  ‘  Wesley’s  Oak,’  underneath 
which  he  preached  to  the  colony  in  the 
wilderness.”  George  Whitefield  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  preaching  the  same  extra¬ 
ordinary  effect  which  he  had  produced 
in  England,  of  which  the  crowning  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  impression  he  left  on  the 
hard,  homely,  philosophic  mind  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  ;  and  thorough  Eng¬ 
lishman  as  he  was,  he  terminated  his 
marvellous  career,  not  in  England,  but 
in  America,  and  his  bones  still  remain 
to  be  visited  like  the  relics  of  a  medi®- 
val  saint  in  the  church  of  Newburyport 
in  Massachusetts. 

It  would  seem  as  if  three  elements 
conduced  to  the  remarkable  position  of 
the  American  Methodists.  First,  for 
the  more  educated  classes  the  Arminian- 
ism  of  Wesley,  to  which  in  their  uncul¬ 
tured  way  the  Transatlantic  Methodists 
still  adhered,  furnished  some  kind  of 
escape  from  the  stern  Galvanism  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  of 
New  England  ;  and  it  may  be  that  out 
of  this  tendency  sprang  that  remarkable 
off-set  from  Congregationalism  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken,  the  Universal- 
ists. 

Secondly,  the  Episcopal  organization 
of  this  community,  which,  although 
differing  from  the  more  regular  forms 
under  which  it  is  preserved  in  the  Ro¬ 
man,  English,  and  Lutheran  Churches, 
has  yet  justified  Wesley’s  adoption  of  it 
by  the  coherence  which  it  has  given  to  a 
system  otherwise  so  diffusive.* 


•  For  the  futile  attempts  of  Coke  to  procure 
Episcopal  ordination  for  the  Methodist  clergy 
from  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Episcopal 
American  Church,  see  Stevens’  Histoty  of 
Methodism,  iii.  tag,  130.  Coke  wrote  to  Lord 
Liverpool  and  also  to  William  Wilberforce  to 


Coke,  the  first  Methodist,  the  first 
Protestant  Bishop  *  of  America,  has  a 
life  and  death  not  unworthy  of  the  vast 
Church  of  which  he  was  the  virtual 
founder.  lie  was  the  right  hand  of 
Wesley — inferior,  no  doubt,  but  still 
his  chief  supporter.  “  1  want,”  he 
said,  on  his  last  visit  to  America,  ”  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  and  the  voice  of  a 
prophet,  to  proclaim  the  Gosjiel  east 
and  west,  and  north  and  south.”  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop  by  Wesley  with 
the  full  approval  of  the  most  saintly  and 
one  of  the  most  churchmanlike  of  Wes¬ 
ley’s  followers,  Fletcher  of  Madeley. 
He  crossed  the  Atlantic  eighteen  times. 
He  travelled  for  forty  years  the  British 
Isles,  the  United  States,  and  the  West 
Indies.  He  found  his  grave  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  on  his  way  to  the  wide 
sphere  of  Missionary  labor  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Thirdly,  the  hymns,  originating  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  pens  of  John 
Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles,  and 
multiplied  by  the  fertility  of  American 
fancy,  have  an  attraction  for  the  col¬ 
ored  population  corresponding  to  that 
ceremonial  charm  which  1  have  already 
described  as  furnished  to  them  by  the 
Baptists  through  the  rite  of  immersion. 

(,5.)  We  now  come  to  the  latest,  but 
not  the  least  important  developments  of 
American  Christianity.  Out  of  the  Cal¬ 
vinism  of  the  New  England  Churches, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  out  of  the  Cal¬ 
vinism  of  Geneva  itself,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  general  wave  of  critical 
and  philosophical  inquiry  which  swept 
over  the  whole  of  P^urope  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  there  arose  in  the  famous 
city,  which  by  its  rare  culture  and  social 
charms  may  claim  to  be  the  Geneva  of 
America,  that  form  of  Congregational - 

offer  himself  as  the  first  Bishop  of  India  {Ibid. 
iii.  329.  Tyerman’s  Life  and  Times  of  H'es- 
ley.  iii.  434)- 

*  The  name  of  Bishop,  as  applied  to  an 
Episcopal  office  created  by  a  Presbyter,  may, 
in  the  ordinary  parlance  of  modern  Europe,  be 
regarded  as  a  solecism.  But  in  the  rude  or¬ 
ganization  of  primitive  times,  such  a  use  of 
the  word  was  a  necessity.  All  the  Bishops 
of  the  second  century  must  have  been  created 
by  Presbyters  of  the  first  century,  and  this 
usage  continued  in  Alexandria  down  to  the 
fourth  century. — See  Bishop  Lightfoot's  ex¬ 
haustive  treatise  on  the  Christian  Ministry  in 
his  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  p. 
228,  229. 
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ism,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
has  been  called  partly  by  its  enemies 
and  partly  by  its  friends,  Unitarianism. 
Not  great  in  numbers,*  except  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  its  neighborhood,  but  including 
within  itself  almost  all  the  cultivated 
authorship  of  America  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
that  period  was  unquestionably  at  the 
summit  of  the  civilized  Christianity  of 
the  Western  continent.  Its  chief  rep¬ 
resentative  was  one  of  the  few  names 
which,  like  Jonathan  Edwards,  has  ac¬ 
quired  not  only  an  American  but  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  splendor.  Dr.  Channing.  The 
stiff  and  stately  style  of  his  works  will 
hardly  maintain  its  ground  under  the  al¬ 
tered  tastes  of  our  generation.  But  it  is 
believed  that  his  sermons  may  still  from 
time  to  time  be  heard  from  English  pul- 
j)its  where  we  should  least  expect  to 
find  them.  And  both  in  England  and 
America  there  still  remains  the  strong 
personal  impression  which  he  left  on 
those  who  knew  him. 

'I'hose  who  can  remember  him  de¬ 
scribe  the  dignified  courtesy  and  gra¬ 
cious  humility  which  gave  even  to  his 
outw’ard  appearance  the  likeness  of  an 
ancient  English  dignitary  ;  and  with 
this  was  combined,  in  the  later  period 
of  his  life,  a  courageous  zeal  rarely 
united  with  a  cautious  and  shrinking 
tenjperament  like  his,  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  Abolition,  then,  in  his  native 
State  and  amongst  his  own  peculiar  cir¬ 
cles,  branded  with  unpopularity  amount¬ 
ing  almost  to  odium.  “  When  he  read 
a  prayer,  it  left  upon  those  who  listened 
the  impression  that  it  was  the  best 
prayer  that  they  had  ever  heard,  or 
when  he  gave  out  a  hymn,  that  it  was 
the  best  hymn  they  had  ever  read.” 
To  some  one  who  was  complaining  of 
the  strenuous  denunciations  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  Discourses,  he  oi>ened  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  and  read  the  passages  aloud. 
As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  his  hearer 
said,  ”  Oh,  if  that  was  the  lone  in 
which  they  were  spoken,  it  alters  the 
case.”t  When  he  came  to  this  country 
he  visited  the  poet  Wordsworth,  and 
years  afterwards  the  poet  would  point  to 
the  chair  in  which  he  had  sat,  and  say, 


*  One-fifth  of  the  population  in  Boston. 
LyclI’s  Second  V'isit,  i.  172. 
t  Life,  ii.  286  ;  iii.  449. 


‘  ‘  There  sat  Dr.  Channing.  ’  ’  Coleridge, 
after  his  interview,  said  of  him,  ”  Dr. 
Channing  is  a  philosopher  in  both  possi¬ 
ble  senses  of  the  word.  He  has  the  love 
of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of  love.”  * 
When  he  died  he  was  borne  to  his  grave 
in  the  cemetery  at  Mount  Auburn 
amidst  the  mourning  of  all  Boston  ; 
and  the  bells  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  joined  with  those  of  Protestant 
church  and  chapel  and  meeting-house 
in  muffled  peals  for  the  loss  of  one  who, 
as  his  gravestone  records,  was  ”  hon¬ 
ored,”  not  only  ”  by  the  Christian  socie¬ 
ty  of  which  for  nearly  forty  years  he  was 
pastor,”  but  “  throughout  Christen¬ 
dom.”  f 

'I'he  neighborhood  of  Newport  was 
the  scene  of  his  early  life.J  ”  No  spot 
on  earth,”  he  said,  ”  helped  to  form 
me  like  that  beach.”  He  was  a  com¬ 
plete  Bostonian,  yet  he  had  a  keen  sense 
of  the  social  superiority  of  the  Virgin¬ 
ians.  ^  He  was  a  thorough  American, 
but  in  the  Napoleonic  war  his  love  for 
England  was  as  strong  as  if  he  had  been 
born  in  Britain.  H 

One  or  two  characteristic  anecdotes 
may  be  given  of  his  general  culture. 

Speaking  of  Cervantes,  whom  he 
could  not  forgive  for  his  satire  on  Don 
Quixote,  he  said — ”  I  love  ihe  Don  too 
much  to  enjoy  his  history.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  in  substance  singularly 
coincides  with  the  celebrated  but  long 
subseejuent  passage  of  Cardinal  Newman 
on  the  religious  aspect  of  music.  “  I 
am  conscious  of  a  power  in  music  which 
I  want  words  to  describe.  Nothing  in 
my  experience  is  more  inexplicable. 
.And  instinct  has  always  led  me  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  religious  sentiment  to  music  ; 
and  I  suspect  that  the  Christian  world 
under  its  power  has  often  attained  to  a 
singular  consciousness  of  immortality. 
Facts  of  this  nature  make  us  feel  what 
an  infinite  mystery  our  nature  is,  and 
how  little  our  books  of  science  reveal  it 
to  us.” 

M'e  may  add  various  passages,  which 
give  a  just  estimate  of  the  catholicity  of 
his  theological  sentiments.  “  Read  to 
me,”  he  said  to  his  friends  in  his  last 
hours,  “the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.” 


*  11.219.  Compare  Wordsworth’s  account, 
ii.  218.  f  I.  136.  t  1. 100. 

§  Life,  i.  32.  |  I.  332. 
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And  when  they  closed  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  “  I  take  comfort,”  he  said, 
“and  the  profoundest  comfort,  from 
these  words.  They  are  full  of  the  di- 
vinest  spirit  of  our  religion.”  “  I  value 
Unitarianism,”  he  remarked,  ”  not  as 
a  perfect  system,  but  as  freed  from 
many  errors  of  the  older  systems,  as  en¬ 
couraging  freedom  of  thought,  as  rais¬ 
ing  us  above  the  despotism  of  the 
Church,  and  as  breathing  a  mild  and 
tolerant  spirit  into  the  members  of  the 
Christian  body.  I  am  little  of  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  ;  I  have  little  sympathy  with 
Priestley  or  Belsham,  and  stand  aloof 
from  all  but  those  who  strive  and  pray 
for  clearer  light,  who  look  for  a  purer 
and  more  effectual  manifestation  of 
Christian  faith.”  * 

”  I  do  not  speak  as  a  Unitarian,  but 
as  an  independent  Christian.  I  have 
little  or  no  interest  in  Unitarians  as  a 
sect.  ’  ’ 

”  Until  a  new  thirst  for  truth,  such,  I 
fear,  as  is  not  now  felt,  takes  possession 
of  some  gifted  minds,  we  shall  make  lit¬ 
tle  progress.” 

”  The  true  Reformation,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  is  yet  to  come.” 

”  What  I  feel  is  that  Christianity,  as 
expounded  by  all  our  sects,  is  accom¬ 
plishing  its  divine  purpose  very  imper¬ 
fectly,  and  that  we  want  a  Reformation 
worthy  of  the  name  ;  that,  instead  of 
enslaving  ourselves  to  any  existing  sect, 
we  should  seek,  by  a  new  cleansing  of 
our  hearts,  and  more  earnestness  of 
of  prayer,  brighter,  purer,  more  quick¬ 
ening  views  of  Christianity.” 

“We  have  reason  to  suppose,  from 
what  has  been  experienced,  that  great 
changes  will  take  place  in  the  present 
state  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  time  is, 
perhaps,  coming  when  all  our  present 
sects  will  live  only  in  history.” 

”  (iod  is  a  spirit,  and  His  spiritual 
offspring  carry  the  primary  revelation 
of  Him  in  their  own  nature.  The  God¬ 
like  within  us  is  the  primary  revelation 
of  God.  The  moral  nature  is  man’s 
great  tie  to  divinity.  There  is  but  one 
mode  of  approach  to  God.  It  is  by 
faithfulness  to  the  inward,  everlasting 
law.  The  pure  in  heart  see  God.  Here 
is  the  true  w'ay  to  God.” 

*  See  his  candid  estimate  of  English  The¬ 
ology,  ii.  148-151,  and  of  all  Churches,  i.  352. 
See  also  i.  344,  387,  406  ;  ii.  38,  400. 


“  Could  I  see  before  I  die  but  a  small 
gathering  of  men  penetrated  with  rever¬ 
ence  for  humanity,  with  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  and  with  faith  in  a  more  Chris¬ 
tian  constitution  of  society,  I  should  be 
content.” 

“  Strive  to  seize  the  true  idea  of 
Christ’s  character  ;  to  trace  in  His  his¬ 
tory  the  working  of  His  soul  ;  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  divinity  of  His  spirit. 
Strive  to  rise  above  what  was  local, 
temporary,  partial  in  Christ’s  teaching, 
to  His  universal,  all  comprehending 
truth.” 

It  is  said  that  there  was  in  the 
warmth  *  of  Unitarian  preachers  at  that 
time  something  quite  unlike  the  coldness 
frequently  ascribed  to  it.  One  fervent 
spirit  at  least,  though  divided  from  it  in 
later  days,  sprang  from  the  Unitarian 
Church,  Theodore  Parker.  He  also, 
though  not  so  extensively,  was  one  of 
the  few  American  theologians  known 
beyond  his  own  country  ;  and  with  all 
the  objections  which  may  be  made 
against  his  rough  and  untimely  modes  of 
thought  and  expression,  he  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  pioneer,  on  the 
Transatlantic  continent,  of  those  larger 
views  of  critical  inquiry  and  religious 
philosophy  which  have  so  deeply  influ¬ 
enced  all  the  Churches  of  the  old  world 

(6.)  We  now  come  to  what  is  in  one 
sense  the  earliest,  in  another,  the  latest 
born  of  the  American  Churches.  Be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower  in  the 
Bay  of  Plymouth  there  had  already  en¬ 
tered  into  the  James  River  that  adven¬ 
turous  colony,  headed  by  the  most  mar¬ 
vellous  of  all  the  explorers  of  the  West¬ 
ern  world  in  those  days,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Raleigh,  Captain  John  Smith. 
In  him  and  in  his  settlement  were  the 
first  parents  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  America.  The  first  clergyman  was 
Robert  Hunt,  vicar  of  Reculver  in 
Kent,  who  was  the  chaplain  of  the  un¬ 
ruly  crew,  and  who  celebrated  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  the  first  English  Communion  of 
the  New  World  on  Sunday,  the  21st  of 
June,  1607.  We  hear  little  of  the  early 
pastors  ;  but  any  church  might  be  proud 
to  trace  back  its  foundation  to  so  noble 
a  character  as  the  devout  sailor-hero 
John  Smith.  “  In  all  his  proceedings 
he  made  justice  his  first  guide  and  ex- 


* 


Lycll,  Second  Visit,  i.  76. 
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perience  his  second,  combating  base¬ 
ness,  sloth,  pride,  and  indignity  more 
than  any  dangers.  He  never  allowed 
more  for  himself  than  for  his  soldiers 
with  him — into  no  danger  would  he 
send  them  where  he  could  not  lead  them 
himself.  He  never  would  see  us  want 
what  he  either  had  or  could  by  any 
means  get  us.  He  would  rather  want 
than  borrow,  or  starve  than  not  pay. 
He  loved  action  more  than  words,  and 
feared  covetousness  more  than  death. 
His  adventures  were  our  lives,  and  his 
loss  our  own  deaths.  ”*  An  accomplished 
scholar  of  our  own  time  has  said,  “  Ma- 
chiavelli’s  Art  of  IVar  and  the  Medita¬ 
tions  of  Marcus  Aurelius  f  were  the  two 
books  which  Captain  John  Smith  used 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  Smith  is 
almost  unknown  and  forgotten  in  Eng¬ 
land  his  native  country,  but  not  in 
.America,  where  he  saved  the  young  col¬ 
ony  in  Virginia.  He  was  great  in  his 
heroic  character  and  his  deeds  of  arms, 
but  greater  still  in  the  nobleness  of  his 
character.  ’  ’ 

But  the  Church  of  England  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  did  not  reach  at  any  time  that 
high  state  of  religious  and  moral  devel¬ 
opment  which  belonged  to  the  Puritan 
shapes  of  English  Christianity  in  New 
England.  No  doubt  the  influence  of 
the  founders  of  Maryland  and  Georgia 
must  have  conduced  to  its  spread  in 
those  southern  regions  ;  but  in  the 
Northern  States  it  was  usually  regarded 
as  a  mere  concomitant  of  those  English 
Governors  who  resided  in  their  capital 
cities. 

The  Anglican  clergy  were  more  or 
less  treated  as  Dissenters.  In  the  State 
Archives  at  Hartford  there  is  still  to  be 
seen  a  petition  from  the  Episcopal  cler¬ 
gy  of  Connecticut  urging  the  Governor 
of  the  State  to  use  his  influence  in  in¬ 
ducing  the  Congregationalist  clergy  to 
allow  them  access  to  the  Eucharist. 
There  is  something  highly  instructive  in 
a  record  which  represents  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  Archbishop  Laud  and 
Bishop  Ken  acknowledging  the  spiritual 


*  Narrative  of  Pots,  in  Smith’s  History  of 
Virginia,  p.  93,  quoted  in  Anderson’s  History 
of  the  Colonial  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  252.  See 
also  the  address  on  "  The  Historical  Aspect  of 
the  United  States,”  Macmillan,  January,  1879. 

t  George  Long  in  the  Preface  to  the  Medita¬ 
tions  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  p.  27. 


validity  and  value  of  sacraments  admin¬ 
istered  by  Congregationalists,  and  half 
imploring  the  civil  power  to  force  this 
rival  Church  to  allow  them  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  its  communion. 

Although  from  time  to  time  the  inten¬ 
tion  arose  of  sending  a  Bishop  from 
England  to  administer  and  consolidate 
the  English  Church  in  those  parts,  the 
project  was  never  seriously  entertained, 
and  it  was  in  the  absence  of  such  an  ele¬ 
ment  that  John  Wesley  felt  constrained 
to  authorize  the  irregular  episcopate  of 
the  Methodists. 

One  splendid  name — the  greatest  of 
Deans — was  suggested  for  this  position 
— Jonathan  Swift.  Happily — or  un¬ 
happily — for  America  the  project  came 
to  naught.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
reflect  on  the  different  fate  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  in  America  had  its  first 
bishop  been  that  most  wonderful  genius, 
that  most  unhappy  man,  of  his  age.* 
The  American  clergy  also  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  the  misfortune  of  a  succession  of 
nonjuring  bishops. f 

The  wranglings  of  the  Virginian  and 
Maryland  clergy  with  their  vestries  never 
mount  to  the  dignity  of  history,  till  on 
that  fatal  day  when  the  dispute  with  the 
‘‘  parsons”  on  the  tithe  and  tobacco 
duty  suddenly  called  forth  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  orator  of  the  Revolution — the 
rustic  Patrick  Henry — 

‘‘  The  forest-born  Demosthenes — 
Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  Seas 

whose  speech  on  that  day  passed  into  a 
proverb  for  a  successful  oratorical  effort 
— ”  He  is  almost  equal  to  Patrick  Henry 
when  he  pleaded  against  the  parsons.”  J 

There  were,  however,  from  time  to  time 
flashes  of  interest  shown  by  the  English 
Church  for  its  American  children.  Two 
are  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  special 
notice.  When  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the 
monastic  recluse  of  Gidding,  sent  a 
friend  to  minister  to  the  dying  pastor  of 
Bemerton,  George  Herbert  presented  to 
Ferrar  the  manuscript  of  his  poems. 
When  Ferrar  undertook  to  procure  from 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  the 
necessary  license  for  printing  them  it 
was  found  that  two  lines  were  not  al- 


*  Anderson,  iii.  222,  287. 
f  Wilberforce,  161. 
i  Anderson,  iii.  236-241. 
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lowed  to  pass  without  remonstrance. 
'I'hey  were  these — 

“  Reliffion  stands  on  tiptoe  in  our  land. 

Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand.” 

It  is  believed  that  they  were  suggested 
to  Herbert  by  his  intimacy  with  **'errar, 
who,  himself  a  member  of  the  strijg- 
gling  Virginian  company,  had  <it  one 
time  thought  of  devoting  his  life  to  the 
New  World.  Ferrar  accordingly  strove 
hard  for  their  retention.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  at  last  permitted  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  adding  his  hope,  however,  that 
the  world  would  not  take  Herbert  for  an 
inspired  projjhet.*  They  remain  to 
show  if  not  the  prophetic  at  least  the 
poetic  and  religious  interest  which  the 
small  germ  of  the  ('hurch  of  Kngland  in 
.\merioa  had  for  the  Keble  of  that  age. 

.Vnolher  still  more  memorable  exam¬ 
ple  occurs  in  the  next  century,  d’he 
romantic  scheme  of  Herkeley  for  the  civ¬ 
ilization  of  Bermuda  and  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Indians,  led  him  to  settle  for 
two  years  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  the  first  Deanf  (for  he  was  not 
yet  Bishop)  who  ever  s'et  foot  on  the 
.\merican  shores.  His  wooden  house 
(“Whitehall”)  still  remains.  The 
churches  of  Rhode  Island  still  retain 
the  various  p.irts  of  his  organ.  The 
cave  in  the  rock  overhanging  the  beach 
— the  same  beach  that  “formed  the 
mind”  of  Channing — is  pointed  o»it 
where  he  composed  The  Minute  Philoso¬ 
pher.  Yale  College  is  proud  to  exhibit 
his  portrait  and  his  bequest  of  books. 
His  chair  is  the  chair  of  state  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Hartford.  And  the  University 
of  California,  in  grateful  memory  of  the 
most  illustrious  Churchman  who  ever 
visited  the  New  World,  has  adopted  his 
name,  and  has  inscribed  over  its  portal 
those  famous  lines  in  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed,  with  even  larger  scope  than 
Herbert,  his  confidence  in  the  progress 
of  America — 

“  Westward  the  course  of  empire  holds  its  way  ; 

The  first  four  acts  already  past, 

A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day — 

Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.” 

This  blessing  has  been  often  applied  to 
the  American  States — some  portion  of  it 
may  perhaps  descend  to  the  American 


*  Anderson,  i.  362. 

f  A  great  dignitary  of  the  English  Church, 
called  “  Dean.” — Anderson,  iii.  482. 


Churches,  especially  that  in  which  Berke¬ 
ley  himself  took  most  interest. 

But  these  brilliant  incidents  are  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  vestiges  of  the  English 
Church  in  America  previous  to  the  sep¬ 
aration  have  chiefly  now  for  us  but  an 
antiquarian  charm.  In  the  cities  which 
fringe  the  eastern  coasts  there  exist 
churches  few  and  far  between,  built  at 
this  period.  Some  of  them  were  built 
of  bricks  brought  out  from  England. 
They  are  most  of  them  copied  from  the 
model  of  our  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields. 
I'hey  retain  the  internal  arrangements — 
the  high  reading-desk,  the  towering  pul¬ 
pit,  the  high  pews,  the  Creed  and  Ten 
Commandments,  which  now,  alas  !  have 
almost  disappeared  from  every  church 
in  London.  In  the  next  century,  if 
America  is  wise  enough  to  preserve 
these  venerable  antiquities,  they  will  lie 
visited  by  English  Archaeologists  as  the 
rare  survivals  of  a  form  of  architecture 
and  of  ecclesiological  arrangement  which 
in  England  will  have  become  entirely  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  solid  communion  plate,  the 
huge  folio  Prayer-books  presented  by 
Queen  .\nne  and  George  1.,  still  adorn 
their  altars  ;  and  the  prayers  for  the 
Royal  Family  may  be  identified  by  peer¬ 
ing  through  the  leaves  which  were  past¬ 
ed  together  at  the  time  when  the  Revo¬ 
lution  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
words  any  more  to  be  used. 

Naturally  when  the  war  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  these  scattered  congregations  of  Eng¬ 
lish  churchmen  with  their  pastors,  in 
many  instances  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
the  monarchy,  and  when  the  separation 
was  at  last  accomplished  many  of  them 
fled  from  their  posts  and  took  refuge  in 
the  nearest  English  port,  at  Halifax. 
But  then  arose  the  ({uestion  by  what 
means  the  “  episcopal  government” 
could  be  preserved  when  the  connection 
with  the  English  Crown  and  Church  had 
been  so  completely  severed. 

From  two  separate  centres  arose  the 
determination,  if  possible,  to  reunite  the 
severed  link.  At  the  time  when  Pres 
byterianism  and  Congregationalism  in 
Boston  were  gradually  developing  into 
Unitarianism,  a  movement  originating 
partly  from  the  same  sentiment  of  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  Calvinistic  teachers  of 
New  Haven  manifested  itself  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 
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The  two  teachers  in  the  College  of 
Yale,  its  “  Rector”  and  its  “Tutor,” 
Cutler  and  Johnson  by  name,  being 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  An¬ 
glican  system  to  that  in  which  they  had 
been  nurtured,  with  a  resolute  firmness 
which  overcame  all  difficulties,  crossed 
the  ocean  and  sought  ordination  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bishops  of  the  English 
Church.  They  were  welcomed  by  Dean 
Stanhoi)e  in  the  Deanery  of  Canterbury, 
and  they  were  ordained  by  Bishop  Rob¬ 
inson  in  St.  Martin’s  Church.  They 
were  perhaps  the  first  native  colonists 
who  had  received  ordination  in  England, 
and  it  may  be  that  this  connection  with 
St.  Martin’s  led  to  that  reproduction  of 
it  as  the  ideal  of  church  architecture, 
which  I  have  already  noticed.  Johnson 
at  Yale  College  had  been  held  in  high 
estimation,  and  had  been  the  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  Copernican  in  the  place  of 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy 
which  had  been  taught  there  till  1717. 
He  became  the  friend  of  Berkeley,  and 
ultimately  the  first  president  of  King’s 
College,  now  Columbia  College,  at  New 
York,  the  first  Episcopal  College  in 
.■\merica.  This  movement,  which  took 
place  long  before  the  Revolution,  formed 
a  soil  on  which  Anglican  tendencies 
might  naturally  fructify.  Accordingly 
it  was  from  Connecticut,  when  the  crisis 
of  the  Revolution  was  accomplished, 
that  a  bold  spirit  first  conceived  the  no¬ 
tion  of  obtaining  for  himself,  and  through 
himself  for  his  country,  episcopal  conse¬ 
cration.  It  was  Samuel  Seabury.  He 
came  over  to  England  with  the  resolve 
of  seeking  this  consecration,  if  possible, 
from  the  English  bishops — and  if,  ow¬ 
ing  to  obvious  difficulties,  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  grant  it,  to  seek  ,it  from  the 
Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland. 
This  last  alternative  was  the  one  which 
he  adopted.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
when  repulsed  by  the  English  bishops, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  receive  the  Episco¬ 
pal  succession  from  Denmark,*  but  was 
diverted  from  his  intention  by  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  Dr.  Routh  of  Oxford,  then  a 
young  man,  who  advised  him  to  claim  it 
from  Scotland.  Whatever  Dr  Routh 
may  have  said,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 

*  The  question  of  going  to  Dennnark  was 
afterwards  suggested  in  reference  to  the  conse¬ 
cration  ol  Kishop  White,  but  never  followed 
up. — White,  20,  27. 
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that  this  was  what  influenced  Seaburj’’s 
determination.  A  letter  *  still  extant 
shows  beyond  question  that  it  was  part 
of  his  original  instructions  when  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  If  any  English 
clerg)'man  confirmed  him  in  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  cross  the  ’Tweed  it  was  the  ec¬ 
centric  though  amiable  George  Berke¬ 
ley,  the  Bishop’s  son. 

From  the  Scottish  bishops,  according¬ 
ly,  in  a  small  chamber  of  the  humble 
dwelling  of  the  Scottish  ”  Primus”  in 
Aberdeen,  Seabury  received  his  conse¬ 
cration.  A  fac-simile  of  the  agreement 
which  those  bishops  made  with  him  is 
kept  in  the  Episcopal  College  of  Hart¬ 
ford  in  Connecticut.  The  original  is  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Seabury  of  New 
York.  It  contains,  amongst  other  pro¬ 
visions,  three  conditions,  characteristic 
of  the  narrow  local  views  of  that  small, 
insignificant,  suffering  body.  The  first 
was,  that  Seabury  should  use  his  ut¬ 
most  endeavors  to  prevent  the  Ameri¬ 
can  clergy  or  bishops  from  showing  any 
countenance  to  those  clergy  in  Scot¬ 
land  who  had  received  ordination  at 
the  hands  of  their  dreaded  rivals,  the 
English  bishops.  It  was  in  fact  an 
anticipation  of  the  modern  protest 
against  Bishop  Beccles.  The  second 
was  that  he  should  endeavor  as  far  as 
possible  to  retain  in  America  that  one 
shred  of  the  old  English  liturgy  to 
which,  through  good  and  evil  fortune, 
and  amidst  all  other  accommodations  to 
Presbyterian  usages,  the  Scottish  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  still  adhered,  namely  the 
arrangement  of  the  Communion  office  in 
the  First  Book  o^  King  Edward,  retained 
in  the  Laudian  liturgy. f  The  third  was, 
that  the  civil  authorities  should  only  be 
mentioned  in  general  terms,  a  proposal 
evidently  intended  to  cover  the  Scottish 
omission  (from  Jacobite  scruples)  of  the 
names  'of  the  Royal  Family  in  Great 
Britain.  Another  point  that  he  endeav 
ored  to  carry  out,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  Scottish  Jacobites,  was  the  exclusion 

*  This  letter  of  Mr.  Fogg  is  published  in. 
Church  Documents,  vol.  ii.  212,  213.  Since 
this  address  was  delivered  much  useful  infor 
mation,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself,  has 
been  given  me  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

+  There  are  differences  in  detail  between  the 
First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Laudiam 
Liturgy  and  the  Scottish  Office.  But  these.- 
are  beside  our  present  purpose. 
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of  laymen  *  from  ecclesiastical  assem¬ 
blies  ;  but  in  this  he  failed,  though 
gaining  the  point  that  Bishops  should 
not  be  tried  by  .the  laity. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  with  the 
high  ecclesiastical  spirit  natural  to  him¬ 
self,  and  fortified  by  his  connection  with 
these  nonjuring  divines,  Seabury  re¬ 
turned.  I/Ong  afterwards  he  main¬ 
tained  a  dignity  which  must  be  regarded 
as  altogether  exceptional,  not  only  by 
Americans,  but  by  Englishmen.  There 
remains  in  the  college  at  Hartford  a 
huge  black  mitre,  the  only  genuine  Prot¬ 
estant  mitre  on  which  the  eyes  of  any 
English  Churchman  have  ever  rested. 
It  was  borne  by  Bishop  Seabury,  not 
merely  as  an  heraldic  badge  or  in  state 
ceremonial,  but  in  the  high  solemnities 
of  his  own  church  in  Connecticut.  To 
his  influence  also  must  be  attributed  that 
singular  office  in  the  American  Prayer- 
book,  happily  not  obligatory,  the  one 
exception  to  its  general  tone,  on  which 
we  shall  presently  enlarge — the  Office  of 
Institution  of  the  Clergy,  containing 
every  phrase  relating  to  ministerial  func¬ 
tions,  which  both  from  the  English  and 
American  Prayer-books,  had  been  care¬ 
fully  excluded — “  altar,”  ”  sacerdotal,” 
“  apostolic  succession.”  This  office, 
although  now  hardly  ever  used  in  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  yet  re¬ 
mains,  we  will  not  say  as  a  “  dead  fly 
causing  the  ointment  to  stink,”  but  at 
any  rate  as  a  mark  of  the  influence  which 
Seabury’s  spirit  continued  to  exercise 
after  his  death. f 

But  it  was  felt  then,  as  it  has  been 
felt  since,  that  any  American  Church 
conducted  upon  these  principles  was 
certain  to  fail,  J  and  happily  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  anything  like  Anglican  prin¬ 
ciples  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
others  were  found  at  that  trying  time  of 
a  totally  different  stamp,  who  were  able 
to  secure  and  transmit  a  nobler  and 
larger  view  of  the  system  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Amongst  the  clergy  of  Philadelphia, 
there  was  one  who  had  sided  with  the 

*  White’s  Memoirs,  pp.  200,  290. 

f  The  Office  was  published  in  1804.  Sea- 
bury's  death  (see  a  striking  account  of  it  in 
Beardsley’s  History  of  tho  Church  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  i.  p.  435)  was  in  1796. 

J  Even  Bishop  Wilberforce  felt  this. — His¬ 
tory  0/  the  American  Church,  261. 
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colonists  in  their  struggle  against  the 
English  Crown.  William  White,  the 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  Washington,  and  Washington, 
who  was  one  of  the  old  Virginian  gentry 
himself,  was  an  adherent,  if  not  (which 
is  much  disputed)  a  communicant,  of 
the  old  Church  of  England.  White  was 
the  chaplain  of  the  first  congress  held  in 
Philadelphia  ;  and,  when  the  separation 
was  finally  accomplished,  he  and  others 
like-minded  with  him,  undertook  to 
frame  a  scheme  for  the  reconstitution  of 
the  English  Church  in  America. 

The  same  liberal  tendency  which  per¬ 
vaded  the  Church  of  England  itself  at 
that  period  was  not  unknown  to  these, 
its  American  children.  According  to 
the  slang  of  the  time.  White  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  denounced  by  the  extreme 
Churchmen  of  the  day  as  “  Socin- 
ians  ;  ”  *  and  if  we  regard  the  partisan 
usage,  which  included  under  that  name 
Tillotson  and  Burnet,  and  all  advocates 
of  toleration  and  enlightened  learning, 
they  had  no  rea.son  to  repudiate  a  title 
so  given.  They  perceived  that  if  an  in¬ 
dependent  church,  deriving  its  existence 
from  the  Church  of  England,  was  to 
arise  in  America,  it  must  adapt  itself 
not  only  to  the  changed  political  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  also  to  the  newer  and 
better  modes  of  feeling  which  had  sprung 
up  since  the  last  revision  of  the  Prayer- 
book  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
They  took  for  a  model  the  main  altera¬ 
tions  (so  far  as  they  knew  them)  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  time  f  of  William  III.,  by 
the  latitudinarian  divines  of  that  period, 
which  in  England  were  unfortunately 
baffled  by  the  opposition  of  the  High 
Church  and  Jacobite  clergy  in  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Southern  Convocation. 

These  modifications  were  almost  all 
in  the  same  good  direction.  A  few  ver¬ 
bal  alterations  were  occasioned  by  the 
fastidiousness  which  belonged  partly  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  partly  to  the  false  delicacy 
said  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
American  society.  But  the  larger 
changes  were  almost  entirely  inspired 
by  the  liberal  thought  of  that  age. 

*  Wilberforce,  216. 

f  These  alterations  were  at  that  time  known 
either  through  tradition  or  the  records  of  Col¬ 
lier  and  Burnet.  The  exact  details  were  not 
printed  in  England  till  1S54. 
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White  and  his  colleagues  felt  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  still  continuing  in  the  services 
of  Ordination  and  Visitation,  words  of 
ambiguous  meaning,  derived  from  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancient  or  Eastern  Church, 
which  our  English  divines  of  the  six- 
tenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had 
either  not  the  knowledge  or  the  courage 
to  reject.  In  the  Ordination  Service  an 
alternative  expression  to  the  objection¬ 
able  formula  was  offered,  to  which  Sea- 
bury  appears  to  have  reluctantly  con¬ 
sented.  In  the  Visitation  Service  it  was 
omitted  altogether.  They  brought  out 
in  the  Catechism  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  Eucharist.  They  modified  the 
questionable  passages  of  the  Marriage 
and  the  Burial  services.  They  swept 
away  from  the  Commination  Service  all 
the  prefatory  portion,  containing  the  in¬ 
congruous  wish  for  the  restoration  of 
primitive  discipline  and  the  curses  on 
impenitent  sinners,  leaving  only  the  few 
collects  at  the  end.  They  allowed  an 
alternative  in  the  selection  of  the  Psalms 
which  avoids  the  more  vindictive  and 
exclusively  Judaic  elements  of  the  Psal¬ 
ter.  They  permitted  the  explanation  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Two  Great  Commandments  of  the 
Gospel.  They  introduced  the  liberty  of 
abridging  the  services,  and  thus  of 
avoiding  the  constant  repetitions  which 
still  to  many  minds  form  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  English  Liturgy.  They  re¬ 
laxed  the  obligation  of  Immersion  and 
of  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  Baptism. 
They  gave  permission  either  to  omit  al¬ 
together  any  special  Eucharistic  formula 
on  Trinity  Sunday,  or  to  use  a  Biblical 
alternative  for  the  excessive  scholasticism 
of  that  in  the  English  Prayer-book. 
They  anticipated,  though  not  in  the 
same  form,  but  still  with  the  same  in¬ 
tention,  the  improvements  in  the  Calen¬ 
dar  of  Lessons  which  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  English  Church  within  the 
present  year.  I'hey  foresaw  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  maintaining  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vices  the  use  of  phraseology  so  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  with  difficulties  so  obvious,  to 
large  classes  of  their  countrymen,  as 
some  of  the  expressions  contained  within 
the  old  confessions.  In  the  so-called 
Apostles’  Creed,  they  proposed  to  omit 
the  clause  containing  the  belief  of  the 
Descent  into  Hell  which  once  constitut¬ 


ed  the  chief  element  in  the  primitive 
conception  of  redemption.  The  so- 
called  Nicene  Creed,  possibly  from  the 
conviction  that  a  document  in  parts  so 
strangely  mistranslated  and  interpolated 
as  that  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  had 
no  special  claim  to  their  regard,  they 
proposed  to  omit  altogether,  as  also  the 
so-called  Athanasian  Creed.  When  they 
began  their  negotiations  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Primates  on  the  conditions  of  con¬ 
secration,  one  at  least  of  the  English 
bishops  hesitated  to  'give  a  sanction  to 
these  sweeping  changes.  The  American 
clergy  consented  so  far  to  replace  the 
Nicene  Creed,  as  to  allow  it  to  be 
used  as  an  alternative  to  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  but  even  then,  without  any  com¬ 
pulsory  obligation  to  use  it.  The  dis¬ 
puted  clause  in  the  Apostles’  Creed  they 
restored,  but  with  the  permission  to 
omit  it,  or  to  use  an  alternative  expres¬ 
sion.*  The  Athanasian  Creed,  with  the 
feeling  which  no  doubt  faithfully  repre¬ 
sented  all  the  more  enlightened  and 
Christian  thought  at  that  time,  they  pos¬ 
itively  refused  to  re-admit  under  any 
terms  whatsoever.  Accordingly,  with 
the  full  acquiescence  of  the  English 
hierarchy,  that  document  has  vanished 
never  to  return,  not  only  from  the 
Prayer-book,  but  even  from  the  Articles 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church. 
The  forms  of  subscription  which  in 
England  had  operated  so  fatally  in  the 
e.xclusion  of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest 
clergy  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  ;  which  weighed  so  heavily 
on  the  consciences  of  many  of  the 
English  clergy  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  which  fifteen  years  ago  were 
at  last  happily  altered  in  England,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  liberal  statesmen,  who 
had  not  at  that  time  abandoned  the 
wholesome  task  of  reforming  the  Church 
of  England,  never  existed  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Episcopal  Church,  which  thus  re¬ 
mained  an  instructive  example  of  a 
church  enabled  to  maintain  itself  by 
conformity  f  to  its  book  of  devotions, 
without  the  stumbling-blocks  which  as 


*  "And  any  ^Churches  may  omit  tht  xvords 
He  descended  into  hell,  or  may,  instead 
of  them,  use  the  toords.  He  went  into  the 
PLACE  OK  DEPARTED  SPIRITS,  which  are  Con¬ 
sidered  as  words  of  the  same  meaning  in  this 
Creed." 

f  White,  320,  362. 
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Bishop  Burnet  foresaw  long  ago,  are  in¬ 
herent  in  almost  any  form  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  elaborate  formularies  of  faith.* 

Such  are  the  conditions  under  which 
the  American  Episcopate  was  obtained 
from  the  English  prelates  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  framed  for  that  express 
purjwse,  which  whilst  allowing  full  free¬ 
dom  to  propagate  English  Episcopacy 
in  the  separated  Colonies,  carefully 
guarded  the  English  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State  in  a  spirit,  the  vigor 
of  which  had  at  that  time  not  been  en¬ 
feebled.  Such  were  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  English  latitudinarianism 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  a 
Church  regarded  by  some  High  Church¬ 
men  as  the  model  of  ecclesiastical  per¬ 
fection  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt.  Such 
were  the  improvements  in  which  it  had 
the  honor  of  forestalling,  not  indeed  the 
nobler  aspirations  of  British  theology, 
but  the  tardy  and  reluctant  steps  of  re¬ 
cent  British  Anglicanism  and  of  recent 
British  Nonconformity.  Such  are  the 
jiroofs  of  the  long  advance  which  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as 
the  English  authorities  in  sanctioning  its 
foundation  on  these  conditions,  had 
made  in  spiritual  discernment  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  learning  beyond  the  prevailing 
prejudice  which  in  our  own  day  has 
hitherto  retarded  most  of  these  obvious 
improvements. 

The  incorporation  of  Bishop  Seabury, 
with  his  Scottish  antecedents,  was  not 
accomplished  without  a  struggle.  Al¬ 
though  he  and  Bishop  White  acted  on 
the  whole  cordially  together,  there  were 
those  amongst  the  founders  of  the 
American  Church  who  felt  the  danger 
of  associating  themselves  with  a  commu¬ 
nion  so  one-sided  as  the  small  nonjuring 
sect  in  Scotland. f  But  this  was  over¬ 
ruled.  One  permanent  trace  only  of  the 
Scottish  consecration  was  left,  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Communion  Office.  This  last, 

*  The  form  of  subscripUon  is  as  follows  ; — 
“  I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  to  be  the  Word  of  God, 
and  to  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salva¬ 
tion,  and  I  do  solemnly  engage  to  conform  to 
the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  the  United  States.” 

f  Granville  Sharpe  in  England  protested 
against  the  Scottish  consecration  (White,  312), 
and  in  America  the  Convention  of  17S6  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  his  ordinations 
(Anderson,  iii.  400). 


however,  although  by  ignorance  and 
passion  it  has  been  often  regarded  as  an 
approach  to  the  mediaeval  views  of  the 
Eucharist,  in  point  of  fact  is  more  Prot¬ 
estant,  because  more  spiritual,*  than 
(hat  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
itself  retained.  With  these  liberal  senti¬ 
ments,  the  American  Episcopal  Church 
started  upon  its  arduous  career.  Dis¬ 
credited  by  its  connection  with  England 
at  a  time  when  the  very  name  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  hateful — small  in  numbers 
against  the  overwhelming  proportions  in 
which  the  other  Churches  of  America 
had  propagated  themselves,  it  main¬ 
tained  with  some  difficulty  its  hold  even 
on  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Republic. 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  sentiment 
against  England,  under  the  genial  influ¬ 
ence  of  Washington  Irving  and  the 
•American  poets,  faded  from  view,  the 
attractions  of  the  revised  English  Lit¬ 
urgy  won  their  way.  From  seven  bish¬ 
oprics  it  has  now  increased  to  sixty,  and 
it  has  attained  a  place  amongst  the  culti¬ 
vated  portions  of  American  society,  at 
least  erjual,  and  in  many  places  superior, 
to  that  which  was  formerly  in  the  exclu¬ 
sive  possession  of  the  Unitarian  Con- 
gregationalists. 

What  may  be  the  future  fortunes  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  it  would 
be  rash  to  predict.  When  we  consider 
the  vast  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists, 
and  still  more  of  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it 
can  ever  reach  such  a  position  as  to  en¬ 
title  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  Church  of  the  United  States.  But 
a  sojourn  in  America  somewhat  disin¬ 
clines  a  spectator  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  vast  numbers  whether  in 

*  The  prominence  given  to  the  spiritual  sac¬ 
rifice  of  “  themselves,  their  souls  and  bodies,” 
offered  by  the  laity,  and  which  in  the  present 
English  Prayer-book  is  relegated  to  a  subordi¬ 
nate  place  in  the  Communion  office,  is,  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Scottish  Church,  as  in  the  First 
Prayer-book  of  King  Edward,  incorporated  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Consecration  Prayer,  and 
thus  gives  a  death-blow  to  the  superficial,  me¬ 
chanical,  and  material  ideas  of  sacrifice  which 
belong  to  the  ancient  or  mediseval  notions  of 
the  Eucharist.  The  importance  ascribed  to 
the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  borrowed 
from  the  Eiastern  Church,  is  less  liable  to  super¬ 
stitious  abuse  than  the  value  which  both  the 
Roman  and  English  Churches  attribute  to  the 
repetition  of  the  formula  of  Institution. 
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the  statistics  of  population,  or  money, 
or  distance.  “  Size,”  said  Professor 
Huxley,  in  addressing  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  audience  at  Baltimore,  “  is 
not  grandeur.”  VVe  are  rather  led  to 
hope  that  there,  as  in  the  older  countries 
of  Kurope,  the  future  will  be  ultimately 
in  the  hands,  not  of  the  least  educated, 
but  of  the  most  educated  portions  of  the 
community,  and  in  that  portion  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  .America  will  have 
a  considerable  part  to  play  if  it  only  re¬ 
mains  faithful  to  the  liberal  principles 
on  which  it  first  started. 

Berkeley,  even  in  his  day,  observed 
of  the  English  Church  in  America  that 
all  the  other  Churches  considered  it  the 
second  best ;  and  when,  in  order  to  re¬ 
lieve  themselves  of  the  duty  of  paying 
their  contribution  to  the  dominant 
Church  of  each  State,  American  citizens 
had  to  certify  that  they  belonged  to 
some  other  communion,  the  common 
expression  was,  ”  We  have  left  the 
Christian  Church,  and  joined  the  Epis- 
copals.”  That  residuary,  secular,  com¬ 
prehensive  aspect  which  is  so  excellent 
a  characteristic  of  the  National  Church 
of  England,  is  more  or  less  true  of  its 
otf shoot  in  the  New  World.  It  is  still 
the  Themistocles  of  the  American 
Churches. 

Again,  although  perhaps  its  divines 
and  pastors  have  not  yet  acquired  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  fame,  it  has  sent  forth  mission¬ 
aries,  bishops,  and  clergv,  who  have  en¬ 
deavored  perhaps  more  than  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  any  other  communion  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing  west¬ 
ward  emigration,  and  have  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  barbarism  maintained  some¬ 
thing  like  a  standard  of  civilization. 

And  yet  further,  there  is  a  powerful 
section  of  its  clergy  who  rule  its  ecclesi¬ 
astical  congresses  and  hll  its  pulpits 
with  a  true  zeal  for  the  cause  of  enlight¬ 
enment,  inquiry,  and  charity,  dear  to  all 
liberal  Churchmen. 

These  circumstances  may  well  lead  us 
to  regard  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  if  amongst  the  smallest 
of  the  American  communions,  yet  not 
the  least  important.  No  doubt  the  spirit 
of  Bishop  Seabury  has  at  times  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  spirit  of  Bishop  White  ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked  of  it  by  a 
kindly  Nonconformist,  that  its  tone  of 
exclusiveness  towards  other  Churches* is 


sometimes  not  less  arrogant  and  intole¬ 
rant  than  the  utmost  pretensions  known 
in  England.*  Still  in  practice  it  con¬ 
tains  a  body  of  enlightened  men  willing 
to  live  on  equal  and  friendly  terms  with 
their  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
brethren,  and  fo  welcome  from  this 
country  everything  which  tells  of  free 
thought,  large  sympathy,  and  hope  for 
the  future  of  humanity. 

(7.)  One  word,  in  conclusion,  which 
touches  all  the  American  Churches 
equally.  The  changes  which  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  place  in  their  historical  ret¬ 
rospect  are  such  as  to  open  a  long  vist.a 
in  their  historical  prospect.  The  old 
dogma  of  the  colonists  of  New  England 
has  faded  away,  that  all  “  vicars,  rec¬ 
tors,  deans,  priests,  and  bishops  were  of 
the  devil ;”  nor  could  there  be  now  any 
shadow  of  pretext  for  ascribing  to  the 
Congregationalist  Churches  the  belief 
that  every  tenth  child  was  snatched 
away  from  its  mother’s  side  by  demons 
in  the  shape  of  bishops. f  The  techni¬ 
cal  representations  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  which  Channing  refused  to  ad¬ 
mit  are  gradually  giving  way  to  the  Bib¬ 
lical  representations  of  it  which  Chan¬ 
ning  w’ould  gladly  have  accepted.  The 
rigid  Calvinism  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  |  ”  The  pale 

Unitarianism  of  Boston,”  §  which  Em¬ 
erson  condemned,  is  becoming  suffused 
with  the  genial  atmosphere  which  Em¬ 
erson  has  done  so  much  to  promote, 
and  which  is  shared  by  the  higher  minds 
of  all  the  Churches  equally.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  larger  culture  and  deeper 
spirit  of  the  European  continent  pene¬ 
trates  the  American  mind,  there  is  a 
hope  that  the  more  flexible  forms  of  the 
American  nation  will  open  the  way  to 
the  invisible  influences  of  the  invisible 
Church  of  the  future  ;  and  that  in  that 
proportion  all  the  American  Churches 


•  London  Quarterly,  xlvii.  445,  The  candid 
recognition  (in  this  Nonconformist  Essay)  of 
the  general  excellence  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  America  and  of  its  probable  future  is  very 
significant. 

J  Sargent’s  Life  of  A  ndrf  59. 

j  There  is  in  Hartford  a  small  community 
called  “the  old  Lights,”  who  still  insist  on 
conformity  to  the  doctrines  of  extreme  Cal¬ 
vinism  ;  and  similar  isolated  instances  may  ex¬ 
ist  elsewhere.  But  these  are  evidently  excep¬ 
tions. 

§  Wilbcrforce’s  American  Church,  p.  31. 
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may  rise  out  of  the  provincial  and  col¬ 
onial  condition  of  thought  which  has 
hitherto  starved  their  mental  life.  We 
trust  that  they  will  bear  in  mind  the 
prospects  held  out  to  them  by  the  an¬ 
cient  pastor  who  in  his  farewell  to  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  from  tfie  shores  of  Eu¬ 
rope  uttered  those  memorable  words  ; 
“I  am  persuaded  that  the  Lord  hath 
more  truth  yet  to  come  for  us — yet  to 
break  forth  out  of  His  Holy  Word. 
Neither  Luther  nor  Calvin,”  he  said, 
and  we  may  add  neither  Edwards  nor 
Channing,  neither  Seabury  nor  White, 
“  has  penetrated  into  the  whole  counsel 


of  God.”  They  must  receive  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  covenant  both  of  American 
and  European  Christianity,  that,  in  the 
words  of  their  own  latest  intellectual 
oracle,* 

"  Ever  the  fiery  Pentecost 
Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host." 

They  will  know  that — 

"  The  word  unto  the  Prophet  spoken 
Was  writ  on  tables  yet  unbroken." 

They  will  know  that — 

“  One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost." 

— Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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Many  readers  who  have  neither  leis¬ 
ure  nor  inclination  to  master  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  scheme  of  metaphysics,  nor  Ger¬ 
man  enough  to  read  his  non-philosophi- 
cal  works  with  ease,  may  yet  like  to 
know'  what  the  great  pessimist  thought 
on  men  considered  as  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  beings,  on  books  and  authors, 
lastly  on  music  and  art  generally  :  top¬ 
ics  on  which  he  mused  peqietually  and 
had  much  to  say.  'I'he  metaphysician 
was  ever  the  keen  observer  to  whom 
nothing  human  was  alien.  He  could 
not  be  said  to  live  in  the  world,  but  he 
knew  it  as  few  practical  men  have  done, 
and  not  only  its  outer  but  its  inner  life, 
its*3esthetic  as  well  as  its  material  side. 

Insight  led  him  farther  than  experi¬ 
ence  leads  the  majority,  and,  theoretic 
pessimist  par  excellence  though  he  was, 
as  a  moral  teacher  he  has  nevertheless 
some  valuable  lessons  to  give  us,  and 
cheerful  lessons  too.  What  indeed,  will 
many  readers  ask  with  pardonable  in¬ 
credulity,  can  this  cjmic  of  cynics, this  un¬ 
compromising  misanthrope  and  unparal¬ 
leled  misog)’nist,  teach  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  ?  A  little  patience,  good  reader, 
and  the  question  shall  be  satisfactorily 
answered.  It  must  first  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Schopenhauer  does  not 
profess  to  instruct  the  great,  unthinking, 
unlettered  multitude,  the  “  common 
herd,”  for  whom  he  cannot  conceal  his 
contempt.  He  says,  somewhere,  “  Na¬ 
ture  is  intensely  aristocratic  with  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  intellect.  The  de¬ 
marcations  she  has  laid  down  are  far 
greater  than  those  of  birth,  rank,  wealth. 


or  caste  in  any  country,  and  in  Nature’s 
aristocracy,  as  in  any  other,  we  find  a 
thousand  plebeians  to  one  noble,  many 
millions  to  one  prince,  the  far  greater 
proportion  consisting  of  mere/*^.V/,  can¬ 
aille,  mob.”  For  the  latter  class — from 
his  point  of  view’,  the  preponderating 
bulk  of  mankind — it  may  be,  excellent 
citizens  and  heads  of  families,  but  with¬ 
out  pretence  either  to  originality, 
thought,  or  learning,  and  dominated  by 
the  commonplace,  he  entertains  a  posi¬ 
tive  aversion.  It  was  less  the  incapacity 
of  ordinary  mortals  that  irritated  him 
than  their  love  of  talking  about  what 
they  do  not  understand,  and  that  worst 
of  all  conceits,  the  conceit  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality.  Stupidity  was 
Schopenhauer’s  bugbear  ;  mental  obtuse¬ 
ness,  in  his  eyes,  the  cardinal  sin,  the 
curse  of  Adam,  the  plague  spot  in  the 
intellectual  w'orld  ;  and  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunity  arose  he  fell  to  the  attack  with 
Quixotic  fury  and  impatience.  ”  Con¬ 
versation  between  a  man  of  genius  and  a 
nonentity,”  he  says  somewhere,  “  is  like 
the  casual  meeting  of  two  travellers 
going  the  same  way,  the  first  mounted 
on  a  spirited  steed,  the  other  on  foot. 
Both  will  soon  get  heartily  tired  of  each 
other,  and  be  glad  to  part  company.” 

Equally  good  is  the  following  psycho¬ 
logical  reflection  : 

"  The  seal  of  commonness,  the  stamp  of  vul 
garity  written  upon  the  greater  number  of  phy 
siognomies  we  meet  with,  is  chiefly  accounted 
for  in  the  fact  of  the  entire  subjection  of  the 

*  The  Problem,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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intellect  to  the  will  ;  consequently,  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  grasping  things  except  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  individual  self.  It  is  quite  the  con¬ 
trary  with  the  expression  of  men  of  genius  or 
richly  endowed  natures,  and  herein  consists 
the  family  likeness  of  the  latter  throughout  the 
world.  We  see  written  on  their  faces  the 
emancipation  of  the  intellect  from  the  will, 
the  supremacy  of  mind  over  volition  ;  hence 
the  lofty  brow,  the  clear  contemplative  glance, 
the  occasional  look  of  supernatural  joyousness 
we  find  there  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  pen¬ 
siveness  of  the  other  features,  notably  the 
mouth.  This  relation  is  finely  indicated  in  the 
saying  of  Giordano  _  Bruno,  ‘  In  tristitiA, 
hilaiis  :  in  kilaritatt,  trisHs."' 

Here  he  brings  his  sledge-hammer 
upon  the  dunderheads  without  mercy  : 

"  Brainless  pates  are  the  rule,  fairly- furnished 
ones  the  exception,  the  brilliantly -endowed 
very  rare,  genius  a portentum.  How  otherwise 
could  we  account  for  the  fact  that  out  of  up¬ 
wards  of  Soo  millions  of  existing  human  be¬ 
ings,  and  after  t^e  chronicled  experiences  of 
six  thousand  years,  so  much  should  still  remain 
to  discover,  to  think  out  and  to  be  said  ?’’ 

True  enough,  it  required  a  Pascal  to 
invent  a  wheelbarrow,  and  doubtless  we 
must  wait  for  another  before  discovering 
the  cure  for  a  smoking  chimney  and 
other  everyday  nuisances.  Hut  Scho¬ 
penhauer  does  not  content  himself  with 
scourging  stupidity  ;  he  goes  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  matter,  and  at  the  risk  of 
touching  metaphysical  ground,  we  ex¬ 
tract  the  following  elucidation  of  an 
everyday  mystery.  Who  has  not  gazed 
with  puzzledom  on  the  initial  letters, 
names,  and  even  mottoes  cut  upon  an¬ 
cient  public  monuments  in  all  countries, 
from  the  jiyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  mon¬ 
oliths  of  Carnac,  from  the  crumbling 
walls  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at  Athens 
to  the  tombs  in  the  Campagna  ?  Noth¬ 
ing  is  too  solemn  or  too  sacred  for  these 
incorrigible  scratchers  or  scribblers,  who 
seem  indeed  to  have  made  the  journey 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  world  for  the 
sake  of  carving  John  Smith  or  Tom 
Brown  on  some  conspicuous  relic  of 
former  ages.  As  far  as  we  know,  Scho¬ 
penhauer  is  the  first  to  explain  this  mis¬ 
chievous  and  absurd  habit  of  the  tourists 
whose  name  is  Legion  : 

“  By  far  the  greater  part  of  humanity  ”  (he 
says)  “  are  wholly  inaccessible  to  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  enjoyments.  They  are  quite  incapa¬ 
ble  of  the  delight  that  exists  in  ideas  as  such  ; 
everything  standing  in  a  certain  relation  to 
their  own  individual  will — in  other  words,  to 
themselves  and  their  own  affairs — in  order  to 
interest  them,  it  is  necessary  that  their  wills 


should  be  acted  upon,  no  matter  in  how  remote 
a  degree. 

“  A  naive  illustration  of  this  can  be  seen  in 
everyday  trifles  ;  witness  the  habit  of  carving 
names  in  celebrated  places.  This  is  done  in 
order  that  the  individual  may  in  the  faintest 
possible  manner  influence  or  act  upon  the 
place,  since  he  is  by  it  not  influenced  or  acted 
upon  at  all.”  . 

To  understand  Schopenhauer’s  classi¬ 
fication  of  mankind,  we  should  master 
his  metaphysical  scheme  ;  but  for  our 
present  purpose,  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  will  suffice  ; — The  world  of  dunder¬ 
heads — the  stupid,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
self-sufficient- -are,  according  to  his  the¬ 
ory,  to  be  distinguished  from  ihe  intel¬ 
lectual,  the  gifted,  the  high-souled,  and 
the  noble-minded,  in  the  subjectivity  of 
their  intellect — in  other  words,  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  intellect  to  will  ;  whilst  with 
the  choice  spirits,  the  flower  and  Hite  of 
mankind,  the  reverse  is  the  case  ;  and 
this  objectivity,  or  emancipation  from  the 
will,  enables  them  to  live  outside  the  re¬ 
stricted  little  world  of  self  ;  and  instead 
of  being  interested  in  things  only  as  they 
immediately  affect  their  own  wills,  i.e., 
interests,  feelings,  and  passions,  they  are 
interested  in  the  larger  wider  life  of 
thought  and  humanity.  “  Every  man 
of  genius,”  he  says  somewhere,  “  regards 
the  world  with  purely  objective  interest, 
indeed  as  a  foreign  country  and  in 
another  passage,  following  out  the  same 
line  of  thought,  he  gives  an  apt  simile  by 
way  of  illustrating  his  theories  : 

“  The  average  individual  (Mormal Mensch)  is 
engrossed  to  the  vortex  and  turmoil  of  exist¬ 
ence,  to  which  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
his  will.  The  objects  ^•nd  circumstances  of 
daily  life  are  ever  present  to  him,  but  of  such 
taken  objectively  he  has  not  the  faintest  con¬ 
ception.  He  is  like  the  merchants  on  the 
Bourse  at  Amsterdam,  who  take  in  every 
word  of  what  their  interlocutor  says,  but  are 
wholly  insensible  to  the  surging  noise  of  the 
multitude  around  them.”. 

Cynical  although  this  may  sound,  no 
one  can  write  more  genially  than  Scho¬ 
penhauer  when  on  his  favorite  theme  of 
genius.  If  he  castigates  his  arch-enemy 
— the  Normal  Afensch,  nonentity,  dun¬ 
derhead,  fool,  as  the  case  may  be — he 
glows  with  poetic  ardor  and  descants 
with  appropriate  warmth  on  the  Geni- 
aler  :  which  word  we  may  take  to  mean 
the  man  of  genius  as  well  as  the  gifted, 
the  intellectually  genial,  the  uncommon 
as  compared  with  the  commonplace  inhu- 
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manity.  It  was  not  only  that  Schopen¬ 
hauer  realized  the  worth  and  value  of 
genius  and  rare  mental  endowments  to 
the  world  at  large,  but  he  compehended 
what  those  precious  gifts  are  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  himself.  He  understood  that  in¬ 
scrutable  felicity,  that  happiness  past 
finding  out,  neither  to  be  bestowed  nor 
required,  which  is  based  on  intellectual 
supremacy,  a  high  spirit,  a  noble,  un¬ 
worldly  nature.  Characters  of  the  lofti¬ 
est  type  had  inexhaustible  fascinations 
for  him  ;  it  was  the  wine  with  which  he 
loved  to  intoxicate  himself  ;  the  ambro¬ 
sia  on  which  he  fed  like  an  epicure.  He 
never  wearies  of  descanting  upon  the 
nature  of  that  true  joy  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Seneca,  is  a  serious  thing  : 

“  The  joy  born  of  thought  and  intellect¬ 
ual  beauty.”  Would  that  space  permit¬ 
ted  a  translation  of  his  entire  chapter  en¬ 
titled  ”  Von  Dem,  was  Einer  ist,”  Par- 
erga^  vol.  i.  ;  for  this,  if  nothing  else, 
would  put  Schopenhauer  before  us  in 
the  light  of  a  moral  teacher,  inculcating 
the  superiority  of  spiritual,  moral,  and 
intellectual  truth  over  material  good  and 
worldly  well-being.  “  Happiness  de¬ 
pends  on  what  we  are — on  our  individu¬ 
ality.  For  only  that  which  a  man  has  in 
himself,  which  he  carries  with  him  into 
solitude,  which  none  can  give  or  take 
away,  is  intrinsically  his and  else¬ 
where  he  says  : 

“  As  an  animal  remains  perforce  shut  up  in 
the  narrow  circle  to  which  Nature  has  con¬ 
demned  it,  our  endeavors  to  make  our  domes¬ 
tic  pets  happy  being  limited  by  their  capaci¬ 
ties,  so  is  it  with  human  beings.  The  charac¬ 
ter  or  individuality  of  each  is  the  measure  of 
his  possible  happiness,  meted  out  to  him  be¬ 
forehand,  natural  capacities  having  for  once 
and  lor  all  set  bounds  to  his  intellectual  enjoy¬ 
ments  :  are  these  capacities  narrow,  then  no 
endeavors  or  influences  from  without,  nothing 
that  men  or  joys  can  do  for  him,  suffice  to  lead 
an  individual  beyond, the  measure  of  the  com¬ 
monplace,  and  he  is  thrown  back  upon  mere 
material  enjoyments,  domestic  life,  sad  or 
cheerful  as  the  case  may  be,  mean  companion¬ 
ship  and  vulgar  pastime,  culture  being  able  to 
do  little  in  widening  the  circle.  For  the 
highest,  the  most  varied,  the  most  lasting  en¬ 
joyments  are  those  of  the  intellect,  no  matter 
how  greatly  in  youth  we  may  deceive  our¬ 
selves  as  to  the  fact.  Hence  it  becomes  clear 
how  much  our  happiness  depends  on  what  we 
are,  while  for  the  most  part  fate  or  chance 
bring  into  computation  only  what  we  have,  or 
what  we  appear  to  be.” 

Not  in  this  passage  only,  but  in  a 
dozen  others,  Schopenhauer  has  con¬ 


trasted  the  existence  of  the  worldling, 
the  devotee  of  business  or  pleasure,  the 
materialist,  or  the  empty-pated,  living, 
intellectually  speaking,  from  hand  to 
mouth,  with  that  of  the  thinker,  the 
student,  the  man  of  wide  culture  and 
many-sided  knowledge  and  aspiration. 

”  There  is  no  felicity  on  earth  like  that 
which  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  mind  finds 
at  its  happiest  moments  in  itself,”  he 
writes  ;  and  this  consideration  leads  him 
to  some  rather  uncharitable  remarks 
upon  society,  so  called,  and  its  unsatis¬ 
factoriness  in  so  far  as  the  Gcnialer^  in¬ 
tellectual  or  genial-minded,  are  con¬ 
cerned  : 

“  The  more  a  man  has  in  himself,  the  less  he 
needs  of  others,  and  the  less  they  can  teach 
him.  This  supremacy  of  intelligence  leads  to 
unsociableness.  Ay  ;  could  the  quality  of  so¬ 
ciety  be  compensated  by  quantity,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  live  in  the  world  !  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  a  hundred 
fools  in  the  crowd  to  one  man  of  understand¬ 
ing  !  The  brainless,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
seek  companionship  and  pastime  at  any  price. 

“  For  in  solitude,  when  all  of  us  are  thrown 
upon  our  own  resources,  what  he  has  in  him¬ 
self  will  be  made  manifest.  Then  sighs  the 
empty-pated,  in  his  purple  and  fine  linen,  un¬ 
der  the  burden  of  his  wretched  Ego,  whilst  the 
man  rich  in  mental  endowments  fills  and  ani¬ 
mates  the  dreariest  solitude  with  his  own 
thoughts.  Accordingly  we  find  that  every  one 
is  sociable  and  craves  society  in  proportion  as 
he  is  intellectually  poor  and  ordinary.  For  we 
have  hardly  a  choice  in  the  social  world  be¬ 
tween  solitude  and  commonplaceness.” 

So  much  for  Schopenhauer’s  classifi¬ 
cation  of  mankind,  since  in  substance  it 
amounts  to  this.  Wise  men  and  fools, 
thinkers  and  empty-pates,  illuminating 
spirits  and  bores — he  is  never  tired  of 
drawing  the  distinction  between  them, 
and  ringing  the  changes  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  merits  and  demerits.  Hitter,  cyni¬ 
cal,  sarcastic  as  he  is,  his  strictures  are 
for  the  most  part  true,  and  if  boredom 
or  stupidity,  like  other  human  infirmi¬ 
ties,  admit  of  alleviation,  Schopenhauer 
shows  the  way.  All  that  he  has  to  say 
on  education,  the  cultivation  of  good 
habits  in  youth,  the  proper  subjection 
of  the  passions  to  reason,  is  admirable. 
He,  as  usual,  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  begins  with  trying  to 
hammer  into  the  understandings  of  his 
country-people  those  elementary  notions 
of  hygiene  and  physical  training  we  find 
so  wanting  among  them  : 

“As  wc  ought  above  alt  things  to  cultivate  the 
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habit  of  cheerfulness,  and  as  nothing  less 
affects  it  than  wealth,  and  nothing  more  so 
than  bodily  health,  we  should  strive  after  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  health,  by  means  of 
temperance  and  moderation,  physical  as  well 
as  mental ;  two  hours’  brisk  movement  in  the 
open  air  daily  [Heavens  !  what  do  German 
professors  say  to  that?  and  the  next  prescrip¬ 
tion  also  must  alarm  them  still  more],  and  the 
free  use  of  cold  water,  also  dietary  rules.” 

.All  who  are  familiar  with  German  do¬ 
mestic  life  know  how,  even  in  the  best 
educated  classes,  such  things  are  still 
neglected,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
health,  sedentary  habits  especially  being 
carried  to  a  pitch  which  appears  to  our¬ 
selves  incredible.  When  Schopehauer 
reprimands  his  countrymen  severely 
upon  their  want  of  common  sense  in 
these  matters,  we  feel  the  strictures  to 
be  deserved,  and  must  remember  that 
he  wrote  thirty  years  ago  ;  his  voice  be¬ 
ing  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first, 
raised  in  Alermany  on  behalf  of  soap  and 
water,  and  e.xercise.  In  a  sentence  he 
happily  enunciates  the  primary  principles 
of  education,  not  considered  as  merely  a 
system  of  instruction,  but  in  the  compre¬ 
hensive  sense  of  the  word  : 

"Above  all  things,  children  should  learn  to 
know  life  in  its  various  relations,  from  the 
original,  not  a  copy.  Instead  of  making  haste 
to  put  books  in  their  hands,  we  should  teach 
them  by  degrees  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
relation  in  which  human  beings  stand  to  each 
other.” 

From  education  we  pass  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  culture,  so  called  ;  in  other 
words,  that  self-education  which  men 
and  women  i)ursue  for  themselves 
throughout  the  various  stages  of  their 
existence.  We  find  such  a  process  going 
on  in  all  classes.  Some  people  have  one 
way  of  instructing  themselves,  some 
another  ;  but  we  may  fairly  take  it  for 
granted  that  books  are  or  profess  to  be 
the  principal  instructors  of  adult  hu¬ 
manity.  Seeing  the  enormous  numbers 
of  worthless  books  published,  and  the 
vast  amount  of  time  squandered  upon 
their  perusal,  we  cannot  honestly  deny 
the  following  assertions  : 

“  It  is  the  case  with  literature  as  with  life  : 
wherever  we  turn,  we  come  upon  the  incorrigi¬ 
ble  mob  of  humankind,  whose  name  is  Legion, 
swarming  everywhere,  damaging  every  thing, 
as  flies  in  summer.  Hence  the  multiplicity  of 
bad  books,  those  exuberant  weeds  of  literature 
which  choke  the  true  corn.  Such  books  rob 
the  public  of  time,  money,  and  attention,  which 
ought  properly  to  belong  to  good  literature  and 


noble  aims,  and  they  are  written  with  the  view 
merely  to  make  money  or  occupation.  They 
are  therefore  not  merely  useless,  but  injurious. 
Nine-tenths  of  our  current  literature  has  no 
other  end  but  to  inveigle  a  thaler  or  two  out  of 
the  public  pocket,  for  which  purpose  author, 
publisher,  and  printer  are  leagued  together. 
A  more  pernicious,  subtler,  and  bolder  piece 
of  trickery  is  that  by  which  penny-a-lineis 
(Brodschreiber)  and  scribblers  succeed  in  de¬ 
stroying  good  taste  and  real  culture.  ,  .  . 
Hence  the  paramount  importance  of  acquiring 
the  art  to  read  ;  in  other  words,  of  not  read¬ 
ing  such  books  as  occupy  the  public  mind,  or 
even  those  which  make  a  noise  in  the  world, 
and  reach  several  editions  in  their  first  and 
last  years  of  existence.  We  should  recollect 
that  he  who  writes  for  fools  finds  an  enormous 
audience,  and  we  should  devote  the  ever  scant 
leisure  of  our  circumscribed  existence  to  the 
master  spirits  of  all  ages  and  nations,  those 
who  tower  over  humanity,  and  whom  the  voice 
of  Fame  proclaims  :  only  such  writers  cultivate 
and  instruct  us.  Of  bad  books  we  can  never 
read  too  little  ;  of  the  good,  never  too  much. 
The  bad  are  intellectual  poison,  and  under¬ 
mine  the  understanding.  Because  people  in¬ 
sist  on  reading  not  the  best  books  written  for 
all  time,  but  the  newest  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture.  writers  of  the  day  remain  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  same  perpetually  revolving  ideas, 
and  the  age  continues  to  wallow  in  its  own 
mire.” 

This  is  severe,  but  who,  in  these  days 
of  book-making  and  inordinate  reading 
of  the  emptiest  kind,  will  affirm  that  the 
philosopher’s  strictures  are  unmerited  ? 
Schopenhauer  knew  what  literature  is, 
and  had  nurtured  his  intellect  on  the 
choicest,  not  only  of  his  own  country 
but  of  others  ;  and  he  could  not  brook 
the  craving  for  bad  books  and  the  indif¬ 
ference  to  works  of  genius  that  he  saw 
around  him.  It  was  [not,  however,  the 
smatterer,  but  the  bookworm  and  the 
pedant  he  had  in  his  mind  when  penning 
the  sentence  : 

”  Mere  acquired  knowledge  belongs  to  us  only 
like  a  wooden  leg  and  a  wax  nose.  Knowl¬ 
edge  attained  by  means  of  thinking  resembles 
our  natural  limbs,  and  is  the  only  kind  that 
really  belongs  to  us.  Hence  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  thinker  and  the  pedant.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  possession  of  the  independent  thinker 
is  like  a  beautiful  picture,  which  stands  before 
us,  a  living  thing,  with  fitting  light  and  shadow, 
sustained  tones,  perfect  harmony  of  color. 
That  of  the  merely  learned  man  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  palette  covered  with  bright  colors, 
perhaps  even  arranged  with  some  system,  but 
wanting  in  harmony,  coherence,  and  meaning.” 

Feelingly  and  beautifully  he  writes 
elsewhere  about  books  : 

“We  find  in  the  greater  number  of  works, 
leaving  out  the  very  bad,  that  their  authors  have 
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thought,  not  seen — written  from  reflection,  not 
intuition.  And  this  is  why  books  are  so  uni¬ 
formly  mediocre  and  wearisome.  For  what  an 
author  has  thought,  the  reader  can  think  for 
himself ;  but  when  his  thought  is  based  on  in¬ 
tuition,  it  is  as  if  he  takes  us  into  a  land  we 
have  not  ourselves  visited.  All  is  fresh  and 
new.  .  .  .  We  discover  the  quality  of  a  writer’s 
thinking  powers  after  reading  a  few  pages. 
Before  learning  what  he  thinks,  we  see  how 
he  thinks — namely,  the  texture  of  his  thoughts  ; 
and  this  remains  the  same,  no  matter  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand.  The  style  is  the  stamp  of  indi¬ 
vidual  intellect,  as  language  is  the  stamp  of 
race.  We  throw  away  a  book  when  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  darker  mental  region  than  the 
one  we  have  just  quitted.  Only  those  writers 
profit  us  whose  understanding  is  quicker,  more 
lucid  than  our  own,  by  whose  brain  we  indeed 
think  for  a  time,  who  quicken  our  thoughts, 
and  lead  us  whither  alone  we  could  not  find 
our  way.” 

In  the  same  strain  is  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  his  great  work,  Die  Welt  als 
Wille  umi  Vorstellung  : 

“  It  is  dangerous  to  read  of  a  subject  before 
first  thinking  about  it.  Thereby  arises  the 
want  of  originality  in  so  many  reading  people  ; 
for  they  only  dwell  on  a  topic  so  long  as  the 
book  treating  of  it  remains  in  their  hands — in 
other  words,  they  think  by  means  of  other 
people’s  brains  instead  of  their  own.  The 
book  laid  aside,  they  take  up  any  other  mat¬ 
ters  with  just  the  same  lively  interest,  such 
as  personal  affairs,  cards,  gossip,  the  play, 
etc.  To  those  who  read  for  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  books  and  study  are  mere  steps  of 
a  ladder  leading  to  the  summit  of  knowledge 
— as  soon  as  they  have  lifted  their  feet  from 
one  step,  they  quit  it,  mounting  higher.  The 
masses,  on  the  contrary,  who  read  or  study  in 
order  to  occupy  their  time  and  thoughts,  do 
not  use  the  ladder  to  get  up  by,  but  burden 
themselves  with  it,  rejoicing  over  the  weight 
of  the  load.  They  carry  what  should  carry 
them.  ” 

Upon  books  in  the  abstract  Schopen¬ 
hauer  has  much  that  is  suggestive  to  tell 
us,  and  here  also  we  must  perforce  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  w'ith  a  few  golden  grains 
from  the  garnered  stores  before  us. 

He  was  a  stupendous  reader  :  and  he 
read  not  only  the  masterpieces  of  his  own 
age  and  country,  but  of  most  others. 
Oriental  literature,  the  classics  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  great  English,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French  authors,  were  equal¬ 
ly  familiar  to  him.  We  cannot  recall  a- 
literary  masterpiece  he  had  not  studied  ; 
and  the  more  he  read,  the  more  eclectic 
he  became.  As  a  critic,  he  is  as  original 
as  he  is  suggestive,  whether  one  can  al¬ 
ways  agree  or  not.  Take  the  following  : 

”  To  my  thinking,  there  is  not  a  single  noble 


character  to  be  found  throughout  Homer, 
though  many  worthy  and  estimable.  In 
Shakespeare  is  to  be  found  one  pair  of  noble 
characters — yet  not  so  in  a  supreme  degree — 
Cordelia  and  Coriolanus,  hardly  any  more  ;  the 
rest  are  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  Homer’s 
folk.  Put  all  Goethe’s  works  together,  and 
you  cannot  find  a  single  instance  of  the  magna¬ 
nimity  portrayed  in  Schiller’s  Marquis  Posa.” 

And  these  remarks  on  history  : 

”  He  who  has  read  Herodotus  will  have  read 
quite  enough  history  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Every  thing  is  here  of  which  the  world’s  after¬ 
history  is  composed  —  the  striving,  doing, 
suffering,  and  fate  of  humanity,  as  brought 
about  by  the  attributes  and  physical  conditions 
Herodotus  describes.” 

But  he  would  not  discourage  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  history  : 

“  What  understanding  is  to  the  individual,  his¬ 
tory  is  to  the  human  race.  Every  gap  in  his¬ 
tory  is  like  a  gap  in  the  memory  of  a  human 
being.  In  'this  sense,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  understanding  and  conscious  reason  of 
mankind,  and  represents  the  direct  self-con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  whole  human  race.  Only 
thus  can  humanity  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
herein  consists  the  true  work  of  this  study  and 
its  general  overpowering  interest.  It  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  matter  of  all  mankind.” 

His  running  commentaries  on  some  of 
the  literary  chefs-d'auvre  of  various 
epochs  are  acute  and  ardently  sympa¬ 
thetic  pieces  of  criticism.  He  was,  as  is 
well  known,  a  great,  if  somewhat  theo¬ 
retical,  admirer  of  England  and  any  thing 
English,  and  had  a  positive  passion  for 
some  of  our  writers — Byron,  for  one. 
The  reader  may  find  abundant  criti¬ 
cism  with  frequent  citations  from  many 
authors,  in  Die  Welt  ah  Wille  und  I'or- 
stellung,  and  these  may  be  enjoyed  with¬ 
out  plunging  ourselves  into  the  gulf  of 
metaphysics. 

We  must  add  that  he  writes  always  in 
a  lucid  manner.  Schopenhauer  was  in¬ 
deed  a  German  who  knew  what  style 
meant,  and  this  might  have  formed  his 
epitaph  had  he  permitted  any  :  “I  will 
have  nothing  written  on  my  tomb,”  he 
said,  “  except  the  name  of  Arthur  Scho¬ 
penhauer.  The  world  will  soon  find 
out  who  he  was” — a  prediction  which 
indeed  came  true.  Doubtless  the  limpid, 
clear-flowing  style  of  his  prose  has  no 
little  contributed  to  the  popularization 
of  his  works.  However  weighed  down 
with  metaphysics,  his  writings  are  gener¬ 
ally  so  transparent  in  expression,  and  so 
clear  in  conception,  as  to  form  delightful 
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reading — the  maliciousness  adding  pi¬ 
quancy  here  and  there. 

But  it  is  on  the  subject  of  nature  and 
art  generally,  above  all,  his  darling  theme 
of  music,  that  we  find  him  at  his  best 
and  happiest. 

The  sneer  has  now  vanished  from  his 
lips,  and  instead  of  gall  and  wormwood 
we  have  honeyed  utterances  only.  Whilst 
none  could  more  pungentlv  satirize  the 
things  he  hated,  none  could  more  poeti¬ 
cally  e.\tol  the  things  he  loved — witness 
his  chapters  on  music,  art,  and  nature. 
Of  course,  only  scientific  musicians,  and 
perhaps  also  musicians  wedded  to  the 
music  of  the  future,  can  fully  appreciate 
his  theories  ;  but  all  who  care  for  music 
at  all,  and  understand  what  it  means  in 
the  faintest  degree,  will  read  with  delight 
such  passages  as  these  : 

"  How  sif^nificant  and  full  of  meaning  is  the 
language  of  music  !  Take  the  Da  Capo,  for 
instance,  which  would  be  intolerable  in  literary 
and  other  compositions,  yet  here  is  judicious 
and  welcome,  since  in  order  to  grasp  the  mel¬ 
ody  we  must  hear  it  twice. 

*'  The  unspeakable  fervor  or  inwardness 
(innige)  of  all  music  by  virtue  of  which  it  brings 
before  us  so  near  and  yet  so  remote  a  para¬ 
dise,  arises  from  the  quickening  of  our  inner¬ 
most  nature  that  it  produces,  always  without 
its  reality  or  tumult.” 

Music,  indeed,  is  bound  up  with  Scho¬ 
penhauer’s  metaphysical  theories  ;  and 
rather  than  miss  one  of  the  most  exquis¬ 
ite  passages  on  this  subject  in  his  opus 
magnum,  we  for  once  graze  lightly  on 
metaphysical  ground.  The  following 
requires  to  be  carefully  thought  over  : 

”  The  nature  of  man  is  so  constituted  that  his 
will  is  perpetually  striving  and  perpetually  be¬ 
ing  satisfied  —  striving  anew,  and  so  on,  ad 
inf.,  his  only  happiness  consisting  in  the  trans¬ 
ition  from  wish  to  fulfilment  and  from  fulfil¬ 
ment  to  wish  ;  all  else  is  mere  ennui. 

"  Corresponding  to  this  is  the  nature  of  mel¬ 
ody,  which  is  a  constant  swerving  and  wander¬ 
ing  from  the  key-note,  not  only  by  means  of 
prefect  harmonies,  such  as  the  third  and  dom¬ 
inant,  but  in  a  thousand  ways  and  by  every 
possible  combination,  always  perforce  return¬ 
ing  to  the  key-note  at  last.  Herein,  melody 
expresses  the  multiform  striving  of  the  will,  its 
fulfilment  by  various  harmonies,  and  finally, 
its  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  key-note.  The 
invention  of  melody — in  other  words,  the  un¬ 
veiling  thereby  of  the  deepest  secrets  of 
human  will  and  emotion — is  the  achievement 
of  genius  farthest  removed  from  all  reflective 
and  conscious  design.  I  will  carry  my  anal¬ 
ogy  further.  As  the  rapid  transition  of  wish 
to  fulfilment  and  from  fulfilment  to  wish  is  hap¬ 
piness  and  contentment,  so  quick  melodies 


without  great  deviations  from  the  key-note 
are  joyous,  whilst  slow  melodies,  only  reach¬ 
ing  the  key-note  after  plainful  dissonances  and 
frequent  changes  of  time  are  sad.  The 
rapid,  lightly-grasped  phrases  of  dance-music 
seem  to  speak  of  easily  reached,  everyday  hap¬ 
piness  :  the  allegro  maestoso,  on  the  contrary', 
with  its  slow  periods,  long  movements  and 
wide  deviations,  bespeaks  a  noble,  magnani¬ 
mous  striving  after  a  far-off  goal,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  is  eternal.  The  adagio  proclaims  the 
suffering  of  lofty  endeavors,  holding  petty 
or  common  joys  in  contempt.  How  wonder¬ 
ful  is  the  effect  of  minor  and  major  !  how  as¬ 
tounding  that  the  alteration  of  a  semitone  and 
the  exchange  from  a  major  to  a  minor  third 
should  immediately  and  invariably  awaken  a 
pensive,  wistful  mood  from  which  the  major 
at  once  releases  us  !  The  adagio  in  a  minor 
key  expresses  the  deepest  sadness,  losing  it¬ 
self  in  a  pathetic  lament.” 

Such  brief  citations  suffice  to  show  us 
in  what  light  Schopenhauer  regarded 
music,  but  all  who  wish  to  master  his 
theories  on  the  subject  must  turn  to  his 
works  themselves,  wherein  they  will  find, 
as  our  French  neighbors  say,  a  quoi  boire 
tt  d  quoi  manger :  in  other  words,  intel¬ 
lectual  sustenance,  equally  light,  palata¬ 
ble,  and  nourishing,  to  be  returned  to 
again  and  again  with  unflagging  appetite. 
The  world  of  art,  like  the  world  of 
thought  and  philosophy,  was  more  real 
and  vital  to  him  than  that  of  daily  life 
and  common  circumstances ;  and  how 
he  regarded  a  musical  composition,  a 
picture,  a  book,  or  any  true  work  of  art, 
the  following  happy  similes  will  testify  : 

“  The  creations  of  poets,  sculptors,  and  artists 
generally  contain  treasures  of  deepest  recog¬ 
nizable  wisdom,  since  in  these  is  proclaimed 
the  innermost  nature  of  things,  whose  inter¬ 
preters  and  illustrators  they  are.  Every  one 
who  reads  a  poem  or  looks  at  a  work  of  art 
must  seek  for  such  wisdom,  and  each  naturally 
grasps  it  in  proportion  to  his  intelligence  and 
culture,  as  a  skipper  drops  his  plummet  line 
just  as  far  as  the  length  of  his  rope  allows. 
We  should  stand  before  a  picture  as  before  a 
sovereign,  waiting  to  see  if  it  has  something  to 
tell  us  and  what  it  may  be,  and  no  more  speak 
to  the  one  than  to  the  other — else  we  only  ex¬ 
press  ourselves.” 

This  last  sentence  shows  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  intensity  of  artistic  feeling,  nor 
must  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that 
he  was  insensible  to  nature.  In  his  last 
lonely  years  at*  Frankfurt,  and  indeed 
throughout  his  life,  long  country  ram¬ 
bles  were  his  daily  recreations,  the 
wholesome  rule  of  “  two  hours’  brisk 
movement  in  the  open  air,”  which  he' 
laid  down  for  his  ^country people,  not 
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being  neglected  by  himself.  Many  of  us 
know  Frankfurt  pretty  well,  and  can  pic¬ 
ture  to  ourselves  exactly  the  kind  of  sub¬ 
urban  spot  w'hich  might  have  suggested 
this  thought  to  the  great  pessimist  : 

"  How  aesthetic  is  Nature  !  Every  corner  of 
the  world,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  adorns 
itself  in  the  tastefullest  manner  when  left 
alone,  proclaiming  by  natural  grace  and  har¬ 
monious  grouping  of  leaves,  flowers  and  gar¬ 
lands  that  Nature,  and  not  the  great  egotist 
man,  has  here  haul  her  way.  Neglected  spots 
straightway  become  beautiful.” 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  compare  the 
English  and  French  garden,  with  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  former,  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  has  ceased  to  deserve.  The 
straggling,  old-fashioned  English  garden 
Schopenhauer  admired  so  much  is  now 
a  rarity — the  formal  parterres,  geometri¬ 
cal  flower  beds,  and  close-cropped  alleys 
he  e(|ually  detested,  having  superseded 
the  easy  natural  graces  of  former  days. 
He  adored  animals  no  less  than  nature, 
and  amid  the  intricate  problems  of  his 
great  work  and  the  weighty  questions 
therein  evolved  concerning  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  human  will  and  intellect, 
he  makes  occasion  to  put  in  a  plea  for 
the  dumb  things  so  dear  to  him.  His 
pet  dog,  Atma,  meaning,  in  Sanscrit,  the 
Soul  of  the  Universe,  was  the  constant 
companion  of  his  walks,  and  when  he 
died,  his  master  was  inconsolable.  The 
cynic,  the  misanthrope,  the  woman-hater 
was  all  tenderness  here. 

Was  Schopenhauer  happy  or  not  ? 
Who  can  answer  that  question  for 
another  ?  He  was  alone  in  the  world, 
having  never  made  for  himself  a  home 
or  domestic  ties  ;  he  hated  society — ex¬ 
cept,  as  we  have  seen,  that  infinitesimal 
portion  of  it  suited  to  his  intellectual  as¬ 
pirations,  his  favorite  recreations  being 
long  country  walks  and  the  drama  It 
also  amused  him  to  dine  at  a  table  ifhbte, 
which  he  did  constantly  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  lifetime.  But  that  he  understood 
what  inner  happiness  was  we  have  seen, 
and  the  secret  of  it  he  had  discovered 
also.  If  joy  of  the  intenser  kind  is  bom 
of  thought  and  spiritua]  or  intellectual 
beauty,  no  less  true  it  is,  that  everyday 
enjoyment  depends  on  cheerfulness,  and 
with  the  following  golden  maxims,  suited 
alike  for  the  Normal  Mensch  and  the 
'Genialer,  commonplace  humanity  and 
the  choicer  intellects  among  whom  Scho- 
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penhauer  found  his  kindred,  may  aptly 
close  this  little  paper  : 

“  What  most  directly  and  above  every  thing 
else  makes  us  happy,  is  cheerfulness  of  mind, 
for  this  excellent  gift  is  its  own  reward.  He 
who  is  naturally  joyous,  has  every  reason  to 
be  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  as  he  is. 
Nothing  can  compensate  like  cheerfulness  for 
the  lack  of  other  possessions,  whilst  in  itself  it 
makes  up  for  all  others.  A  man  may  be 
young,  well-favored,  rich,  honored,  happy, 
but  if  we  would  ascertain  whether  or  no  he  be 
happy,  we  must  first  put  the  question — is  he 
cheerful  ?  If  he  is  cheerful,  then  it  matters 
not  whether  he  be  young  or  old,  straight  or 
crooked,  rich  or  poor :  he  is  happy.  Let  us 
throw  open  wide  the  doors  to  Cheerfulness 
whenever  she  makes  her  appearance,  for  it  can 
never  be  unpropitious  ;  instead  of  which,  we 
too  often  bar  her  way,  asking  ourselves — Have 
we  indeed,  or  have  we  not,  good  reasons  for 
being  content?  Cheerfulness  is  the  current 
coin  of  happiness,  and  not  like  other  posses¬ 
sion,  merely  its  letter  of  credit.” 

We  will  close  this  paper  with  a  few 
quotations  culled  here  and  there  from 
the  four  volumes  before  us.  It  is  alter¬ 
nately  the  sage,  the  artist,  the  satirist 
who  is  speaking  to  us. 

“  Poverty  is  the  scourge  of  the  people,  ennui 
of  the  better  ranks.  The  boredom  of  Sabba¬ 
tarianism  is  to  the  middle  classes  what  week¬ 
day  penury  is  to  the  needy. 

‘‘  Thinkers,  and  especially  men  of  true  genius 
without  any  exception,  find  noise  insupport¬ 
able.  This  is  no  question  of  habit.  The  truly 
stoical  indifference  of  ordinary  minds  to  noise 
is  extraordinary'  :  it  creates  no  disturbance  in 
their  thoughts,  either  when  occupied  in  read¬ 
ing  or  writing,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
intellectually  endowed  are  thereby  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  any  thing.  I  have  ever  been 
of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  noise  a  man  can 
support  with  equanimity  is  in  inverse  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  mental  powers,  and  may  be  taken 
therefore  as  a  measure  of  intellect  generally, 
if  I  hear  a  dog  barking  for  hours  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  a  house,  I  know  well  enough  what 
kind  of  brains  I  may  expect  from  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  He  who  habituaily  slams  the  door  in¬ 
stead  of  closing  it,  is  not  only  an  ill-bred,  but 
a  coarse-graini,  feebly-endowed  creature. 

"  It  is  truly  incredible  how  negative  and  insig¬ 
nificant,  seen  from  without,  and  how  dull  and 
meaningless,  regarded  from  within,  is  the  life 
of  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  human  beings  ! 

“  The  life  of  every  individual,  when  regarded 
in  detail,  wears  a  comic,  when  regarded  as  a 
whole,  a  tragic  aspect.  For  the  misadventures 
of  the  hour,  the  toiling  and  moiling  of  the  day, 
the  fretting  of  the  week,  are  turned  by  freak  of 
destiny  into  comedy.  But  the  never-fulfilled 
desires,  the  vain  strivings,  the  hopes  so  piti¬ 
lessly  shattered,  the  unspeakable  blunders  of 
life  as  a  whole,  with  its  final  suflering  and 
death,  ever  make  up  a  tragedy. 

“  Mere  clever  men  always  appear  exactly  at 
the  right  time  :  they  are  called  forth  by  the 
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spirit  of  their  age,  to  fulfil  its  needs,  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  nothing  else.  They  influence  the 
progressive  culture  of  their  fellows  and  de¬ 
mands  of  special  enlightenment ;  thereby  their 
praise  and  its  reward.  Genius  flashes  like  a 
comet  amid  the  orbits  of  the  age,  its  erratic 
course  being  a  mystery  to  the  steadfastly  mov¬ 
ing  planets  around. 

Genius  produces  no  works  of  practical  value. 
Music  is  composed,  poetry  conceived,  pictures 
painted — but  a  work  of  genius  is  never  a  thing 
to  use.  Uselessness  indeed  is  its  title  of  hon¬ 
or.  All  other  human  achievements  contribute 
towards  the  support  or  alleviation  of  our  exist¬ 
ence  ;  works  of  genius  alone  exist  for  their 
own  sake,  or  may  be  considered  as  the  very 
flower  and  bloom  of  destiny.  This  is  why  the 
enjoyment  of  art  so  uplifts  our  hearts.  In 
the  natural  world  also  we  rarely  see  beauty 
allied  to  usefulness.  Lofty  trees  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  aspect  bear  no  fruit,  productive  trees  for 
the  most  part  being  ugly  little  cripples.  So, 
also,  the  most  beautiful  buildings  are  not  use¬ 
ful.  A  temple  is  never  a  dwelling-place.  A 
man  of  rare  mental  endowments,  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  follow  a  humdrum  career 


fitted  for  the  most  commonplace,  is  like  a  cost¬ 
ly  vase,  covered  with  exquisite  designs,  used 
as  a  cooking  utensil.  To  compare  useful 
people  with  geniuses  is  to  compare  building 
stones  with  diamonds. 

“  Could  we  prevent  all  villains  from  becom¬ 
ing  fathers  of  families,  shut  up  the  dunder¬ 
heads  in  monasteries,  permit  a  harem  to  the 
nobly-gifted,  and  provide  every  girl  of  spirit 
and  intellect  with  a  husband  worthy  of  her,  we 
might  look  for  an  age  surpassing  that  of  Pericles. 

"  Virtue,  no  more  than  genius,  is  to  be  taught. 
We  might  just  as  well  expect  our  systems  of 
morals  and  ethics  generally  to  produce  virtu¬ 
ous,  noble-minded,  and  saintly  individuals,  as 
sesthetics  to  create  poets,  sculptors,  and  musi¬ 
cians.” 

[The  above  article  gives  a  highly  favorable 
view  of  the  keen-witted,  well-to-do  cynic,  who 
so  carefully  skimmed  the  daily  cream  of  his 
readings  and  meditations  during  many  years, 
producing  many  good  remarks,  but  establishing 
no  claim,  in  our  humble  opinion,  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  great  teacher. — Ed.] 

• — Fraser's  Magazine. 
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CuAPTtR  XIII. 
l.OVK  V.  PRUDEN’CE. 

Leon’s  non-appearance  at  breakfast 
did  not  give  rise  to  any  anxiety  at  the 
Campagne  de  Mersac.  In  that  easy¬ 
going  household  no  one  was  expected  to 
give  an  account  of  him  or  herself  before 
the  dinner-hour  ;  and,  as  for  its  master, 
if,  as  often  happened,  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  took  him  into  the  country  for  a  day 
or  two  at  a  time,  it  was  only  by  chance 
that  he  gave  notice  of  his  intended  ab¬ 
sence.  Jeanne,  therefore,  when  she 
heard  from  Fanchette  that  M.  le  Mar¬ 
quis  had  not  returned  on  the  previous 
evening,  felt  no  misgivings  as  to  her 
brother’s  safety,  but  only  some  slight 
disappointment ;  for  the  Duchess,  who 
had  aged  a  good  deal  of  late,  seldom 
showed  herself  now  before  three  o’clock, 
and  eating  alone  is  dull  work  at  the  best 
of  times.  Jeanne,  who  was  not  of  an 
age  or  temperament  to  care  about  food 
for  its  own  sake,  soon  disposed  of  her 
solitary  repast.  She  took  a  book  into 
the  dining-room  with  her,  hastily  sw’al- 
lowed,  while  she  read,  such  amount  of 
sustenance  as  seemed  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  life,  and  then  stepped  out  on  to  the 
veranda. 

It  was  a  cloudless  summer  morning  ; 


the  town  below  was  baking  and  swelter¬ 
ing  in  the  heat,  but  here,  on  the  breezy 
hill  top,  little  puffs  of  cool  wind  rose 
and  fell,  bending  the  heads  of  the  roses 
and  the  stiff  white  lilies,  driving  the 
spray  of  the  fountain  across  the  gravel 
walks,  and  rousing  a  soft  sleepy  whis¬ 
pering  among  the  pine  branches.  The 
winter  and  spring  were  at  an  end  ;  the 
rains  were  done  with  now  till  October 
at  earliest,  and  soon  the  long,  weary, 
hot  season  would  set  in,  and  the  grass 
w’ould  grow  browner  day  by  day,  and 
the  leaves  would  wither  on  the  trees, 
and  the  spikes  of  the  aloes  blacken  and 
fall,  and  there  would  be  no/nore  roses, 
and  every  babbling  stream  would  be 
silenced.  But  as  yet  the  woods  and 
meadows  were  still  of  a  vivid  green,  the 
garden  was  ablaze  with  flowers,  many- 
colored  butterflies  fluttered  and  poised 
themselves  over  the  beds,  little  bright- 
eyed  lizards  darted  hither  and  thither 
upon  the  stone-walls.  All  nature  was 
astir  and  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine  and 
warmth  ;  and  the  heat  was  not  too  great 
for  comfort,  but  only  sufficient  to  afford 
a  good  excuse  for  idleness. 

Jeanne,  who  was  by  no  means  an  idle 
person,  had  got  through  her  day’s  duties 
long  ago.  She  had  ordered  the  dinner, 
added  up  her  accounts,  visited  the  ani- 
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mals,  read  aloud  to  the  Duchess  for  an 
hour,  and  [had  now  earned  the  right  to 
drop  into  a  rocking-chair  and  rest.  She 
swayed  gently  to  and  fro,  one  foot  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  ground,  and  presently  her 
book  slipped  from  her  hand  and  she  be¬ 
gan  to  dream.  Facing  her,  beyond  the 
glittering  blue  bay  and  the  sultry  haze 
of  the  plain,  rose  the  distant  purple 
mountains  behind  whose  shadowy  folds 
and  ridges  Fort  Napoleon  lay  hidden. 
Was  M.  de  Saint- Luc  still  there  ?  she 
wondered,  or  was  he  even  now  wending 
his  way  homewards,  lonely  and  discon¬ 
solate  ?  Poor  M.  de  Saint-Luc  !  Jeanne 
had  never  known  how  much  she  really 
liked  him  till  she  had  found  herself 
obliged  to  deal  him  the  cruellest  blow 
that  a  woman  can  inflict  upon  a  man. 
Remembering,  with  a  pang  of  con¬ 
science,  how  unjust  she  had  been  to 
him,  how  she  had  snubbed  him  and 
tried  to  hurt  his  feelings,  and  with  what 
quiet  patience  he  had  borne  it  all,  she 
could  almost  have  found  it  in  her  heart 
to  wish  that  it  had  been  possible  to  her 
to  give  him  a  different  answer.  But 
that  could  never  have  been  ;  and  since 
things  were  as  they  were,  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  it  was  that  he  should  have  spoken 
out  and  heard  the  truth.  She  would  be 
able  to  treat  him  as  a  friend  now  ;  there 
would  be  no  more  misunderstanding  ; 
and  probably,  he  on  his  side,  would  ab¬ 
stain  from  uttering  those  wearisome,  la¬ 
bored  compliments  which  had  sometimes 
made  his  presence  positively  hateful  to 
her.  “  If  he  had  only  known,”  thought 
Jeanne,  “  what  a  foolish  thing  flattery 
is,  and  how  it  disgusts  all  sensible  peo¬ 
ple  !  How  different  Mr.  Barrington  is  ! 
With  him  qne  can  talk  and  feel  at  one’s 
ease  ;  he  does  not  sigh  and  roll  his  eyes, 
and  nauseate  one  with  silly  speeches.” 

But  when  Jeanne  reached  this  point 
in  her  soliloquy,  a  slight  conscious  smile 
rose  to  her  eyes  and  lips,  and  the  faint¬ 
est  flush  in  the  world  appeared  upon  her 
cheeks.  For  the  truth  was  that  Mr. 
Barrington  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  preceding  day  with  her,  and  had  said 
some  very  flattering  things  indeed.  But 
then,  to  be  sure,  they  had  not  been  silly 
— or  she  had  not  thought  so.  Alas  ! 
one  man  may  steal  a  horse  and  another 
must  not  look  over  a  hedge.  Who  gets 
justice  in  this  world  ?  And,  for  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  that,  who  wants*  it  ?  If  some  peo¬ 


ple  rate  us  below  our  proper  value, 
others,  no  doubt,  think  of  us  more  high¬ 
ly  than  we  deserve  ;  and  were  it  possible 
to  strike  a  balance  and  induce  everybody 
to  view  our  failings  and  merits  with  the 
same  eyes,  all  the  sunshine  would  fade 
out  of  life,  and  a  dull  business  become 
duller  yet.  As  for  Barrington,  he  has 
been  over-estimated  on  all  hands  through¬ 
out  his  life,  and  will  doubtless  continue 
to  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Here 
was  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,  who  was 
worth  a  thousand  of  him,  thinking  over 
his  wise  and  witty  sayings,  dwelling  upon 
his  many  accomplishments,  mentally  re¬ 
capitulating  the  long  talks  she  had  had 
with  him  during  that  Kabylian  excursion 
and  since,  and  finding  so  much  pleasure 
in  this  employment  that  she  failed  to 
note  the  passage  of  time,  and  was  quite 
startled  when  a  clock  in  the  room  behind 
her  struck  two.  Then,  remembering 
that  she  had  some  work  to  take  to  the 
sisters  at  the  neighboring  convent,  she 
rose,  with  a  half  sigh,  fetched  her  hat 
and  a  huge  white  umbrella,  and  whist¬ 
ling  to  Turco,  moved  slowly  away  in  the 
hot  sunshine. 

Five  minutes’  walk  across  the  dusty 
high  road  and  through  a  cornfield 
brought  her  to  the  vast,  white,  dreary 
building,  with  its  long  rows  of  small 
windows  and  its  arched  gateway  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  iron  cross.  One  of  the 
sisters  peered  at  her  through  a  lattice, 
and  then  opened  the  door  and  let  her 
into  the  cool  gloom  of  the  hall.  Turco 
stretched  himself  out  upon  the  doorstep, 
and  panted,  and  snapped  at  the  flies 

When  Jeanne  emerged,  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  and  gazed  with  dazzled  eyes 
into  the  blinding  glare  without,  she  be¬ 
came  aware  of  somebody  on  a  chestnut 
horse  who  dismounted  as  she  drew  nearer 
to  him,  and  took  off  his  hat,  exclaiming, 
”  So  you  have  come  at  last  !  I  saw  your 
dog  at  the  door,  and  I  thought  I  would 
wait  for  you  ;  but  you  were  such  a  long, 
long  time  in  appearing  that  I  began  to 
be  afraid  that  you  were  not  in  the  con¬ 
vent  after  all.” 

”  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Barrington  ?” 
said  Jeanne,  holding  out  her  hand  in  her 
grave,  composed  way.  “  I  am  sorry  that 
you  waited  in  the  heat.” 

”  Why  are  you  sorry  ?  For  my  sake, 
or  for  your  own  ?  If  I  arn'a  bore,  I  will 
go  away.” 
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Oh,  no  !  answered  Jeanne,  smiling  lying  vein  of  prudence  ;  and,  moreover, 
a  little.  “  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very  that  this  prudence  had  a  way  of  coming 
glad  to  see  you  ;  only  if  I  had  known  forward  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
you  were  there,  I  would  have  come  out  had  on  many  occasions  snatched  back 
sooner.  I  was  chatting  with  old  Sister  its  favored  possessor  from  the  very  brink 
Marthe,  who  is  fond  of  a  gossip,  and  I  of  some  rash  action.  He  was  very  much 
always  like  the  convent,  it  is  so  quiet  in  love  with  Jeanne  de  Mersac — more 
and  peaceful  there.”  so,  he  thought,  than  he  had  ever  been 

“  Isn’t  it  a  little  like  a  prison  ?”  ask-  with  any  woman  ;  but  then  he  was  also 
ed  Barrington,  glancing  back  at  the  very  much  in  love  with  himself,  and  the 
cold,  bare  structure.  He  had  passed  latter  attachment,  being  of  longer  stand- 
his  arm  through  his  horse’s  bridle,  and  ing,  was  probably  more  deeply  seated 
was  walking  beside  Jeanne  towards  the  than  the  former.  He  would  not,  of 


high  road. 

“  I  do  not  find  it  so,”  she  answered. 

”  Often  I  think  that  I  shall  end  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  veil.” 

”  Good  gracious,  how  horrible  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Barrington  aghast.  ”  What  can 
have  put  such  an  idea  into  youi  .head  ? 
You,  of  all  people?  Why,  you  would 
not  be  able  to  bear  the  life  for  a  week.” 

“How  can  you  tell  that?”  asked 
Jeanne,  raising  her  grave  eyes  to  his  for 
a  moment.  “You  have  not  seen  the 
life,  and  perhaps  you  do  not  know  very 
well  what  would  suit  me.  I  think  I 
could  be  happy  enough  in  a  convent ; 
all  the  sisters  are  contented.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  present,  of  course  ;  I  have 
other  things  to  do — L^on  to  look  after, 
and  Madame  de  Breuil.  But  changes 
will  come  ;  L6on  will  marry,  and  !he 
Duchess  is  very  old.  One  must  think 
of  the  future  sometimes.” 

“  I  hope,”  said  Barrington,  “  that  the 
future  has  some  brighter  destiny  than 
that  in  store  for  you.” 

She  made  no  reply,  and  the  pair 
walked  on  silently  side  by  side  for  an¬ 
other  hundred  yards  or  so.  Barrington, 
when  he  alluded  to  the  possibility  of 
some  bright  future  destiny  for  his  com¬ 
panion,  had  a  very  distinct  idea  in  his 
own  mind  of  what  he  wished  that  desti¬ 
ny  to  be,  but  he  had  not  yet  quite  decid¬ 
ed  that  he  would  offer  it  to  her.  Or 
rather,  though  he  believed  his  decision 
to  be  firm,  and,  indeed,  had  declared  to 
himself  more  than  once  during  the  past 
four-and  twenty  hours  that  it  was  so,  he 
was  not  quite  sure  that  be  would  take 
the  present  opportunity  of  revealing  it. 
He  was  generally  considered  to  be  an 
impetuous,  enthusiastic,  romantic  sort 
of  fellow  ;  but  those  who  knew  him  best 
were  aware  that  his  character  contained, 
by  way  of  counterpoise,  a  strong  under¬ 


course,  have  admitted  this — indeed,  he 
considered  himself  to  be  a  man  of  singu¬ 
larly  ’unselfish  proclivities — but  he  had 
always  looked  upon  marriage  as  a  very 
serious  step  indeed,  and  one  not  to  be 
taken  without  much  forethought  and  de¬ 
liberation.  Without  having  given  the 
subject  any  very  profound  consideration, 
he  had  nevertheless  been,  for  some  years 
past,  pretty  firmly  convinced  that,  when 
the  time  should  come  for  him  to  take  a 
wife,  his  wisest  course  would  be  to  select 
a  lady  for  whom  he  could  feel  a  sincere 
respect  and  esteem  without  having  any 
romantic  affection  for  her.  The  eldest 
Miss  Ashley  might  do,  or  Lady  Jane 
East,  or  one  of  the  Fetherston  girls. 
Any  one  of  these  ladies,  and  a  good 
many  others  too,  would,  as  he  was 
aware,  be  persuaded  without  difficulty 
to  share  his  humble  lot,  and  dispense 
the  hospitalities  of  Broadridge  Court. 
The  very  best  kind  of  wife  obtainable — 
so  Barrington  had  thought  —  was  a 
woman  neither  above  nor  beneath  her 
‘husband  in  rank,  neither  strikingly  hand¬ 
some  nor  absolutely  plain,  neither  too 
clever  nor  too  stupid — a  woman  who 
would  dress  well  and  manage  her  house¬ 
hold  properly,  and  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  neighbors,  and  raise  no  objec¬ 
tion  if  her  husband  proposed  to  leave 
her  for  a  few  months  at  a  time  while  he 
sought  a  relaxation  in  a  yachting  or 
shooting  trip.  Such  had  been  his  not 
very  lofty  ideal,  and  to  it  he  had  re¬ 
mained  faithful  through  many  a  desper¬ 
ate  flirtation.  And  was  he  now  to  throw 
all  prudence  to  the  winds  for  the  sake  of 
this  pale,  stately  girl,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  proud  and  fond  of  her  own  way,  who 
might  not  improbably  prove  exacting, 
and  who  was  a  Frenchwoman  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  ?  He  had  put  this 
question  to  himself,  with  some  anjciety. 
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the  night  before,  and  had  finally 
answered  it  in  the  affirmative.  True 
love,  he  thought,  should  be  strong 
enough  to  survive  sacrifices,  and  if  any 
such  should  be  called  for  from  him,  was 
she  not  worth  them  ?  He  would  find  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  her  the  next  day, 
and  would  tell  her  all.  A  tinge  of  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  what  her  reply  might  be 
contributed  to  strengthen  this  heroic  de¬ 
termination.  And  yet,  now  that  the 
propitious  moment  had  come,  he  found 
himself  doubting,  hesitating,  weighing 
the  old  pros  and  cons  over  again.  The 
upshot  of  it  all  was  that  when  he  broke 
the  silence,  it  was  only  to  say  : — 

“  I  suppose  you  will  be  at  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General’s  ball  to-night  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  think  so.  Madame  de  Vau- 
blanc  has  offered  to  take  me.  And 
you  ?’  ’ 

“  I  shall  certainly  go  if  you  do.” 

Then  there  was  another  pause,  which 
lasted  until  the  gates  of  the  Campagne 
were  reached. 

”  May  I  come  in  ?”  asked  Barring¬ 
ton.  “  I  want  to  consult  your  brother 
about  my  horse,  who  has  not  been  feed¬ 
ing  properly  for  the  last  day  or  two. 

I  fancy  the  heat  affects  him.” 

'I'he  pretext  was  a  sufficiently  shallow 
one,  but  it  answered  its  purpose. 

"  Yes,  pray  do,”  answered  Jeanne. 

”  I  am  not  sure  whether  L6on  is  at 
home,  but  I  will  find  out.” 

She  lifted  a  small  silver  w’histle  which 
she  carried  at  her  belt,  and  blew  a  shrill 
summons  upon  it,  in  answer  to  which 
one  of  the  Arab  grooms  presently  came* 
running  out. 

”  Yes,”  the  man  said,  in  answer  to 
his  mistress’s  inquiry,  “  M.  le  Marquis 
had  returned,  and  had  asked  for  made¬ 
moiselle  ;  but,  hearing  that  she  was  out, 
he  had  ridden  away  again.” 

“  I  daresay  he  w'ill  be  back  before 
long,”  Jeanne  remarked.  ”  Shall  we 
go  into  the  house  and  wait  for  him  ?  It 
is  too  hot  to  sit  out  of  doors.” 

Barrington  followed  her  into  the  cool, 
darkened  drawing-room,  and,  sinking 
into  an  easy-chair  by  her  side,  let  his 
eyes  roam  abstractedly  over  the  glazed 
tiles,  the  Persian  rugs,  the  low  divans, 
the  nooks  and  recesses  which  had  be¬ 
come  so  familiar  to  him.  The  piano 
had  been  left  op)en,  with  a  piece  of  music 
on  tl)e  desk  ;  his  own  picture  of  Jeanne 


on  the  balcony  stood  on  an  easel  in  one 
corner  ;  on  every  table  were  vases  and 
bowls  filled  with  roses.  * 

”  What  a  charming  room  this  is  !”  he 
exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  it  is  a  nice  room,”  said  Jeanne. 
Barrington  had  made  the  same  remark 
so  many  times  before  that  the  subject 
appeared  to  her  to  be  pretty  well  ex¬ 
hausted. 

“  How  commonplace  and  vulgar  Eng¬ 
lish  houses  will  look  to  me  after  this  !” 
he  went  on.  “  My  own  drawing-room 
is  tastefully  furnished  with  white  and 
green- striped  satin  ;  the  carpet  is  white, 
with  gigantic  ferns  and  cabbage-roses 
sprawling  over  it,  and  the  paper,  which 
also  has  a  white  ground,  exhibits  a  series 
of  wonderful  green  birds  sitting  in  gold 
cages.  I  often  think  it  is  the  most  ap¬ 
pallingly  hideous  room  I  ever  beheld.” 

“  Why  do  you  not  re-fumish  it  then  ?” 
asked  Jeanne,  laughing. 

”  I  suppose  I  shall  one  of  these  days. 
Just  now  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while, 
for  nobody  ever  enters  it.  The  rest  of 
the  house  is  well  enough,  and  I  have  an 
affection  for  the  old  place,  though  it  is 
dreary  work  living  there  all  alone.  I 
wonder  whether  you  would  like  it  ?” 

Jeanne  not  feeling  herself  called  ufyon 
to  hazard  any  conjecture  as  to  whether 
MK  Barrington’s  house  were  likely  to 
please  her  or  not,  be  resumed  presently, 
”  I  am  sure  you  would  like  the  garden. 
People  tell  me  that  the  turf  at  Broad- 
ridge  is  the  oldest  in  the  county,  and 
we  have  always  been  famous  for  uur 
roses.  There  are  some  fine  old  trees  in 
the  park  too.  I  should  like  you  to  see 
it  all.  Isn’t  there  a  chance  of  your  pay¬ 
ing  your  cousins  a  visit  some  time  or 
other  ?” 

”  Not  very  much,  I  am  afraid,”  an¬ 
swered  Jeanne.  ”  They  have  asked  me 
several  times,  and  I  have  always  wished 
to  go  to  England  ;  but  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  get  away,  especially  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  for  then  I  go  to  Switzerland  with 
the  Duchess,  and,  as  L^on  does  not  ac¬ 
company  us,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  leave  her.” 

“  To  Switzerland  ?  Dear  me!  I  was 
thinking  of  going  to  Switzerland  myself 
this  summer,”  said  Barrington,  who  had 
not  until  that  moment  had  any  intention 
of  the  sort.  “  I  wonder  whether  we  are 
likely  to  meet.” 
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Jeanne’s  face  brightened  perceptibly. 

“  1  hope  we  may,”  she  replied  cordially. 

“  Shall  you  be  there  in  .\ugust,  do  you 
think  ?  Apropos^  when  do  you  go  back 
to  England  ?” 

“lam  not  sure  that  I  shall  go  back  at 
all,”  answered  Barrington  slowly.  “  I 
hate  London,  and  I  don’t  want  to  go 
home.  Why  should  I  not  stay  here,  and 
start  when  you  do  ?  Perhaps  I  might  be 
of  some  service  to  you  on  the  journey.” 

”  Oh,  how  delightful  that  would  be  !” 
exclaimed  Jeanne,  half-involuntarily, 
clasping  her  hands. 

.And  then  Barrington  suddenly  lost  his 
head.  He  saw  that  perfect  pale  face 
bent  towards  him,  with  parted  lips  and 
soft  brown  eyes  with  a  glad  light  in 
them  ;  he  saw  a  blue  dress  upon  which  a 
stray  shaft  of  sunlight  fell,  and  a  glitter¬ 
ing  silver  necklace  and  a  pair  of  joined 
hands,  and  he  forgot  every  thing  except 
that  he  was  alone  with  Jeanne,  and  that 
he  loved  her  better  than  the  whole  world. 
Good-by,  caution  !  Good-by,  pru¬ 
dence  and  hesitation  and  cold  common 
sense  ?  He  caught  her  hands  in  his, 
stammering  in  his  eagerness,  “  Would  it 
be  delightful  !  Would  you  think  it  de¬ 
lightful  ?” 

She  drew  back  with  a  troubled,  startled 
look.  ”  What  do  you  mean  ?”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  ”  I — I  do  not  understand ” 

"  Don’t  you  understand  that,  if  you 
will  only  speak  one  word,  I  will  never 
leave  you  again  ?  Don’t  you  under¬ 
stand — ” 

.At  this  most  interesting  and  critical 
juncture  a  tap  upon  the  tiles  and  the 
sound  of  an  opening  door  caused  the 
speaker  to  break^  off  abruptly.  He 
wheeled  round  just  in  time  to  see  the 
Duchesse  de  Breuil  make  her  entrance, 
leaning  upon  her  stick. 

Happily,  the  old  lady’s  powers  both 
of  hearing  and  vision  had  become  a  good 
deal  impaired  of  late ;  otherwise  she 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  remark  the 
agitation  of  the  couple,  whose  tete-i-tfte 
she  had  so  inopportunely  disturbed.  As 
it  was,  she  noticed  nothing,  and  sank 
back  into  her  chair  with  some  amiable 
expressions  of  the  pleasure  that  it  gave 
her  to  find  Mr.  Barrington  in  the  room. 
She  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  English¬ 
man,  whom  she  had  discovered  to  be  not 
only  a  fair  French  scholar  and  a  man  of 
the  world,  but,  what  was  better  still,  a 
Nkw  Suiss. — VoL.  XXX.,  No.  2 


patient  listener  ;  and,  as  she  was  in  a 
good  humor  that  afternoon,  and  felt  gar¬ 
rulously  disposed,  she  graciously  made  a 
sign  to  him  to  take  a  chair  by  her  side, 
and  began  to  talk  politics.  She  had 
been  reading  the  newspapers  up-stairs, 
she  said,  and  from  what  she  had  been  able 
to  gather,  it  appeared  to  her  that  a  crisis 
was  imminent  in  France.  That  poor  M. 
Bonaparte,  with  his  plebiscites  and  his 
011iviers,his  caricatures  of  constitutional 
government,  his  failing  health,  and  his 
disreputable  relations,  who  carried  revol¬ 
vers  in  their  pockets  and  murdered  cas¬ 
ual  visitors,  was  evidently  near  the  term 
of  his  rule.  ”  They  have  begun  to  laugh 
at  him  already,”  said  the  old  lady,  nod¬ 
ding  her  head  sagaciously;  “and  be¬ 
lieve  me,  monsieur,  when  a  man  is 
laughed  at  in  France  it  is  time  for  him 
to  pack  up  his  trunks.  You  will  see  that 
before  long  we  shall  have  a  Red  Repub¬ 
lic  ;  and  when  that  has  lasted  a  few 
months,  the  nation  will  return  to  its  alle¬ 
giance,  and  the  king  will  ascend  the 
throne  of  his  fathers  at  last.  Ah,  I  am 
an  old  woman,  monsieur,  and  I  have 
seen  many  things,  and  I  know  what  my 
compatriots  are.  There  was  a  time  when 
I  myself  had  some  influence  over  the 
course  of  politics  ;  but  that  is  long  ago, 
and  everybody  has  forgotten  all  about  it 
now.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  scarcely 
ever  missed  one  of  my  Thursdays,  used 
to  say  that  my  salon  was  the  only  one  in 
Paris  in  which  he  could  count  upon 
meeting  everybody  whom  he  wanted  to 
see.  That  was  when  we  lived  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Dominique,  and  my  poor  hus¬ 
band  was  Garde  des  Sceaux.”  .And  so 
forth,  and  so  forth. 

Barrington  bore  it  all  with  exemplary 
patience.  A  very  small  proportion  of 
the  Duchess’s  recollections  reached  his 
understanding ;  but  he  continued  to 
look  as  if  he  were  all  attention,  and 
while  he  encouraged  her  to  prattle 
on,  stole  occasional  furtive  glances  at 
Jeanne,  who  was  sitting  a  little  apart, 
her  hands  loosely  clasped  on  her  lap,  and 
a  little  bewilderment  still  visible  in  her 
face,  but  withal  a  certain  soft  joyousness 
w’hich  lent  a  new  and  wondrous  charm 
to  her  beauty,  and  caused  the  heart  of 
her  wooer  to  beat  high  with  happiness 
and  hof)e. 

He  rose  to  go  at  length,  and,  as  he 
bade  her  good-by,  held  her  hand  a  little 
15 
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longer  than  he  need  have  done,  and 
whispered,  “  Till  to-night,  then.” 

She  said  nothing,  but  raised  her  eyes 
to  his  for  a  moment,  and  dropped  them 
again.  And  then  he  knew  that  he  had 
got  his  answer. 

Chapter  XI 

M.  DE  SAINT-LUC  SHOWS  HIMSELF  IN 
HIS  TRUE  COLORS. 

Everybody  knows  what  it  is  to  wake 
gasping,  trembling,  shuddering  out  of 
some  gruesome  dream— ^o  feel  even  yet 
the  tearing  claws  and  fangs  of  an  imagin¬ 
ary  tiger,  or  the  tremendous  shock  of  a 
fancied  railway  collision.  Gradually — 
very  gradually — the  mind  of  the  sufferer 
shakes  itself  free  from  the  hold  of  the 
dread  vision.  He  rolls  his  eyes  round 
the  familiar  w’alls  of  his  room,  and  thank¬ 
fully  perceives  that  he  is  still  there,  and 
not  in  a  Newgate  cell  after  conviction  of 
forgery.  He  feels  for  his  right  leg,  and 
discovers  that  those  two  bloodthirsty 
surgeons  who,  a  moment  since,  were 
slicing  and  sawing  it  off,  existed  only  in 
a  disordered  imagination.  He  realizes, 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  that  he  did 
not  marry  hideous  old  Mrs.  Moneypen- 
ny  yesterday  morning  for  the  sake  of  her 
wedth  ;  nor  hear  of  the  collapse  of  the 
undertaking  in  which  his  whole  fortune 
was  involved.  Nevertheless,  some 
shadow  of  the  grim  horror  will  hang  over 
him  yet  for  an  hour  or  two,  vexing  him 
with  a  vague  uneasiness,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  impressing  him  w'ith  an  increased 
appreciation  of  the  virtue  of  abstemious¬ 
ness.  But  if  such  waking  sensations  be 
unpleasant  enough,  how  far  more  terri¬ 
ble  is  their  converse  !  Calm,  peaceful 
night  steals  away,  bright  motning  comes 
with  sunshine  and  stir  and  sound  of 
voices,  and  behold  !  health,  wealth,  con¬ 
tentment  are  but  rapidly  evaporating 
visions,  and  it  is  the  nightmare  that  is 
the  reality  !  Alas  !  it  is  true  that  you  are 
a  convicted  criminal — Messrs.  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson  did  put  up  their 
shutters  yesterday  morning,  sure  enough 
— What  IS  that  brown,  fuzzy  object  on 
the  dressing-table  ?  Can  it  be  an  old 
woman’s  wig  ?  Oh,  horror,  horror  ! 
What  is  done  is  done,  and  can  never  be 
obliterated  in  seeeula  saculorum.  • 

Poor  L^on  de  Mersac,  starting  out  of 
a  deep,  dreamless  slumber,  to  find  him¬ 


self  in  a  strange  room,  and  striving  to 
recollect  where  he  was  and  how  he  had 
come  there,  felt  his  heart  die  within  him 
as  the  events  of  the  past  night  slowly  re¬ 
turned  to  his  memory.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  pop  his  head  under  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  and  to  make  a  despairing  effort 
to  get  back  into  oblivion  ;  but  he  very 
soon  found  that  that  would  not  do. 
Who  can  fight  against  patient,  inexora¬ 
ble  fate  ?  The  silly  ostrich  hides  his 
head  in  the  sand,  and  falls  a  prey  to  the 
hunter  ;  the  little  diver-duck  bobs  un¬ 
der  water,  time  after  time,  to  escape 
from  the  gun-barrel  that  is  aimed  at  him, 
but  gets  shot  in  the  long  run  ;  and  L^on, 
coming  up  to  the  surface  at  length,  with 
a  groan,  had  to  confront  a  neat  little 
column  of  figures  terminating  in  an  im¬ 
posing  total  of  fr.  255,800. 

A  knock  at  the  door  roused  him 'from 
his  woebegone  contemplation  of  this  tan¬ 
gible  evidence  of  calamity,  and  present¬ 
ly  in  stepped  Saint-Luc’s  valet,  a  dap- 
j)er,  smooth-shaven,  soft-footed  little 
fellow,  with  twinkling  black  eyes  and  a 
perpetual  smile  upon  his  thin  lips.  Was 
M.  le  Marquis  sufficiently  reposed  ?  he 
inquired  in  his  pretty  mincinc  Parisian 
French.  He  had  been  in  once — twice 
before  with  coffee,  but  M.  le  Marquis 
was  so  profoundly  asleep  that  he  had 
not  ventured  to  disturb  him  ;  and  now 
it  was  already  past  ten  o’clock,  and  M. 
le  Vicomte  had  sent  him  to  ask  whether 
M.  le  Marquis  would  be  ready  for  de- 
jefiner  in  an  hour’s  time.  Then,  having 
arranged  upon  the  toilet-table  and  the 
sofa  sundry  articles  which  he  had 
brought  with  him — brushes,  razors,  a 
clean  shirt,  and  other  necessaries — he 
requested  M.  le  Marquis,  in  case  he 
should  require  any  thing  further,  to  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  touch  the  bell,  and 
noiselessly  withdrew. 

With  a  heart  as  heavy  as  lead,  L^on 
got  up  and  dressed  himself.  ”  I  won¬ 
der  Saint-Luc  is  not  afraid  to  trust  me 
with  a  razor,”  he  thought,  smiling 
grimly  as  he  took  up  that  implement. 
He  did  not,  however,  allow  his  mind  to 
dwell  upon  self-destruction,  having  final¬ 
ly  disposed  of  that  question  overnight, 
but  shaved  himself  with  a  tolerably 
steady  hand  ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  toilet 
was  completed,  crossed  the  passage  and 
entered  his  friend’s  sitting-room. 

A  pleasant  rush  of  light  and  color. 
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and  a  fragrant  scent  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  met  him  on  the  threshold.  Be¬ 
yond  the  wide-open  French  windows 
was  a  balcony,  whose  fluttering  striped 
awning,  while  it  shut  out  the  full  glare 
of  the  sun,  did  not  exclude  a  glimpse  of 
blue  sparkling  sea  and  snowy  distant 
sails.  On  a  breakfast-table,  prepared 
for  two  persons,  were  arranged  vases  of 
flowers  and  dishes  piled  up  with  oranges, 
grapes,  bananas,  and  pomegranates  ;  the 
silvered  necks  of  two  bottles  of  cham- 
j)agne  protruded  from  their  ice-pails  ; 
and  there,  reclining  in  a  camp-chair, 
was  Saint-Luc  himself,  gorgeous  in  a 
crimson  silk  dressing-jacket,  and  perus¬ 
ing,  with  tranquil  contentment,  one  of  a 
batch  of  newspapers  just  arrived  from 
France. 

The  sight  of  all  this  bright  cheerful¬ 
ness  smote  the  incomer  with  a  sensation 
of  incongruity  not  unmixed  with  iniurv. 
He  had  hitherto  been  so  completely  oc¬ 
cupied  with  efforts  to  realize  and  meet 
the  catastrophe  that  had  befallen  him, 
that  he  had  hardly  found  room  in  his 
mind  for  any  feeling  of  resentment 
against  the  man  who  had,  in  so  unac¬ 
countable  a  manner,  been  its  cause  ;  but 
now  he  did  begin  to  wonder,  with  a 
certain  dull  pain,  why  he  should  have 
been  treated  with  such  deliberate  cruel¬ 
ty.  “  To  win  a  small  fortune  of  your 
friend  is  allowable,  and  only  the  way  of 
the  world,  I  suppose,”  reflected  this  un¬ 
fortunate  young  philosopher,  “  but 
surely  it  is  scarcely  good  taste  to  invite 
him  to  make  merry  over  his  own  ruin.” 

Saint-Luc  tossed  away  the  Figaro^ 
and  held  out  his  hand.  “  So  here  you 
are  at  last,  you  lazy  fellow,”  he  cried  in 
the  most  light-hearted  manner  in  the 
world.  “  And  how  are  you  this  morn¬ 
ing  ? — the  better  for  your  long  sleep  ?” 

L^on,  with  a  face  as  long  as  his  arm. 
replied  very  solemnly  that  he  was  well 
enough. 

“  Aliens  !  so  much  the  better  !  And 
I  hope  you  have  a  good  appetite.  For 
my  part,  I  am  ravenous — nothing  makes 
me  so  hungry  as  a  sleepless  night.  Do 
you  like  fresh  sardines  and  ^crevisses  ? 
I  have  ordered  some.  I  don’t  know 
what  the  rest  of  the  menu  is,  but  I  told 
them  to  put  some  quails  in  it.  One 
does  not  always  dine  well  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but,  heaven  be  praised,  one  can 
generally  count  upon  a  very  tolerable 
breakfast.” 


”  I  can’t  say  I  feel  much  disposed  to 
eat,”  answered  L^on,  with  a  growing 
sense  of  ill-usage.  “  The  truth  is  that 
I  am  in  great  trouble  about  my  losses 
last  night  ;  and  my  only  reason  for  re¬ 
maining  here  was  that  I  must  have  a 
talk  with  you — ” 

“Ah,  bah  !”  interrupted  the  other  ; 
“  let  us  leave  all  that  till  after  break¬ 
fast  ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  worrying 
ourselves  about  it  now.  And  of  course 
you  know  that  1  am  not  likely  to  press 
you  for  payment.  Besides,  such  luck 
as  you  had  last  night  must  change  be¬ 
fore  long.  Very  likely  another  evening 
at  lansquenet  may  leave  me  in  your 
debt.” 

Leon  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  made 
up  my  mind,”  he  said,  “  that  I  will 
never  play  for  money  again  so  long  as  I 
live.” 

“Really?”  said  Saint-Luc,  looking 
at  him  curiously.  “  And  you  imagine 
that  you  will  keep  that  resolution  ?” 

“  I  must  do  so,”  answered  Leon,  sim¬ 
ply.  ‘‘  I  have  sworn  it.” 

“  Ah  !  Well,  I  think  you  are  right. 
But  it  is  a  pity  that  men  invariably  take 
these  oaths  at  the  wrong  moment.  It  is 
after  winning,  not  after  losing,  that  one 
should  bid  adieu  to  the  gaming-table.” 

Then  the  waiter  came  in  with  a  tray 
full  of  good  things  on  his  shoulder  ;  and 
for  the  next  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
the  conversation  turned  upon  all  manner 
of  topics  save  the  one  which  must,  all 
the  time,  have  been  present  in  the  minds 
of  both  entertainer  and  guest.  Saint- 
Luc  did  most  of  the  talking,  and  did  it 
well,  exerting  himself  to  interest  and 
amuse  his  hearer,  and  meeting  with  some 
measure  of  success,  though  the  latter 
felt  more  and  more,  every  minute,  the 
singular  lack  of  sympathy  shown  to¬ 
ward  him,  and  had  to  summon  up  a 
large  reserve-fund  of  pride  to  cover  his 
mortifleation.  But  when  black  coffee 
and  cigarettes  had  succeeded  to  dessert, 
L^on  thought  he  might,  without  impro¬ 
priety,  discharge  himself  of  his  unpalat¬ 
able  task. 

“  About  that  money  I  owe  you,  Saint- 
Luc,”  he  began. 

The  vicomte  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke,, 
and  nodded  to  signify  that  he  was  at¬ 
tending. 

“  I  can  pay  you  a  part  of  it  almost 
immediately  ;  for  the  rest  I  must  ask. 
you  to  wait  a  few  months,  or  perhaps 
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longer.  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  de¬ 
tails  ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall 
have  to  find  a  new  home  for  Madame  de 
Breuil  and  Jeanne,  you  will  understand 
how  painful  any  hurry  would  be  to 
me.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  5'ou  think 
of  selling  the  Campagne  !”  exclaimed 
Saint- Luc. 

“  Unfortunately  I  have  no  choice.” 

”  And  the  farm  too  ?” 

“  A  part  of  it,  certainly.  Why,  what 
else  can  I  do  ?”  cried  Leon,  with  some 
impatience.  ”  Do  you  suppose  1  have 
250,000  francs  at  the  bank  ?” 

“  Is  it  really  so  large  a  sum  as  that  ?” 

“  If  you  will  look  at  the  different  ac¬ 
knowledgments  I  handed  to  you  last 
night,”  answered  L^on,  with  suppressed 
exasperation,  “  you  will  find  that  I  am 
in  your  debt  to  the  amount  of  exactly 
255,800  francs.” 

Saint- Luc,  in  a  leisurely  manner,  drew 
forth  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  a  roll  of 
crumpled  papers,  spread  them  on  the 
table  before  him,  and  made  a  calculation 
with  the  aid  of  a  pencil  and  pocket- 
book.  ”  Quite  right,”  he  said  at 
length.  ”  That  is  the  exact  amount  I 
took  down  after  an  original  stake  of  ten 
napoleons.  It  certainly  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  run.” 

”  I  suppose  so.” 

”  Wonderful  !  I  can’t  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  call  to  mind  having  seen  such  an¬ 
other.  Of  course  you  pay  me  when  and 
where  you  please.  In  the  meantime,  I 
suppose  you  fully  understand  that  these 
slips  of  paper  are  virtually  money — 
money  paid  by  you  to  me.” 

“  Undoubtedly,”  answered  L^on,  with 
a  gathering  frown  on  his  brow  which  al¬ 
together  failed  to  disturb  his  compan¬ 
ion’s  equilibrium. 

“  So  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  I 
may  now  consider  myself  in  possession 
of  255,800  francs,  to  do  what  I  like 
w'ith.  Now  there  are  many  w'ays,”  con¬ 
tinued  Saint-Luc,  stretching  himself  out 
comfortably  in  his  chair,  ”  of  spending 
money  won  at  cards.  I.,ooking  back 
upon  the  rare  occasions  in  my  past  life 
when  I  have  netted  large  sums  in  this 
way,  I  find  that  my  invariable  custom 
has  been  to  throw  them  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  so  to  speak,  with  all  possible  de¬ 
spatch.  I  have  never  failed  to  repent  of 
so  doing,  and  have  always,  I  believe,  de¬ 


clared  that  nothing  would  induce  me  to 
make  such  a  fool  of  myself  again.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  I  do  not 
intend  to  depart  from  my  usual  course. 
I  propose  to  send  your  money  out  of  the 
window  much  more  quickly  than  I  ever 
sent  any  money  before  ;  and  I  anticipate 
nothing  but  satisfaction  from  the  pro¬ 
cess.” 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
Saint-Luc  hastily  tore  up  the  sheaf  of 
papers  which  he  held,  and  stepping  out 
on  to  the  balcony,  scattered  the  frag¬ 
ments  to  the  four  winds. 

Then  he  returned,  threw  himself  into 
his  chair  again,  and  burst  out  laughing. 

“  Confess,  now,”  he  said,  “  you  have 
been  thinking  all  this  time  that  you  were 
breakfasting  with  a  card-sharper,  have 
you  not  ?  What  an  opinion  you  must 
have  had  of  me  to  believe  that  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  ruin  you  and  turn  your  sister  out 
of  doors  !  Why,  my  dear  boy,  I  did  not 
want  to  win  even  so  much  as  two  hun¬ 
dred  francs  of  your  money.  I  put  up 
that  stake — why,  I  don’t  quite  know — 
intending,  if  I  won,  to  let  you  go  on 
doubling  till  it  fell  into  your  hands. 
Then  came  those  confounded  even  cards 
and  their  absurd  rule,  which  put  me  out 
a  good  deal.  I  could  see  nothing  for  it 
but  to  persevere  till  I  lost ;  but  I  was 
uneasy,  for  I  saw  that  you  had  complete¬ 
ly  lost  your  head  (you  may  perhaps  re¬ 
member  that  I  warned  you  beforehand 
that  you  would  do  so),  and  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  to  me  that  you  would  continue  to 
play  like  a  lunatic  as  long  as  you  could 
get  any  one  to  play  with  you.  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  if  I  could  give  you 
a  sudden  overw’helming  shock,  it  would 
bring  you  to  your  senses,  send  you 
straight  home,  and  make  you  swear  never 
to  touch  a  card  again.  The  event,  you 
^ee,  completely  justified  my  forecast. 
My  only  fear  was  that  you  might  have 
enough  of  common  sense  to  perceive  that 
no  gentleman  could  by  any  possibility 
act  as  I  appeared  to  be  doing.  But  that, 
it  seems,  was  a  groundless  alarm.  You 
must  forgive  me  for  having  frightened 
you  out  of  your  wits  ;  and  some  day  you 
will,  no  doubt,  even  thank  me  ;  for  I 
presume  that  a  man  of  your  simple  hab¬ 
its  considers  an  oath  as  binding,  and 
that  you  have  played  your  last  game  of 
lansquenet.” 

L^on  sat  with  his  jaws  agape,  looking, 
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if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  fool.  His  first  sensation,  on  see¬ 
ing;  those  accursed  papers  fluttering 
gaily  away  on  the  summer  breeze,  had 
been  one  of  intense  relief,  tempered  by 
wonder  and  doubt.  Then  for  a  few 
moments  gratitude  had  overpowered  all 
other  feelings.  But  finally,  emotion  be¬ 
coming  subdued  by  reason,  all  light  and 
gladness  faded  out  of  his  face,  giving 
way  to  the  black  clouds  of  care  which 
they  had  momentarily  dispersed. 

“  You  are  very  kind  to  me,  Saint- 
Luc,”  he  said  slowly,  at  length — “  at  all 
events  you  have  meant  to  be  so.  But 
unfortunately  it  is  impossible  that  I 
should  take  advantage  of  kindness  of 
that  sort.  Your  having  torn  up  a  few 
bits  of  paper  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  I 
owe  you  255,800  francs.” 

“  Bah  !  You  never  owed  me  any  thing 
of  the  sort.  For  my  own  purposes  I 
chose  to  make  you  think  that  you  did — 
tout  >" 

"  I  lost  the  money  fairly,  and  I  will 
pay  it  fairly,”  answered  Leon,  doggedly. 

“My  good  friend,  you  have  paid  me 
already.  A  tradesman  sends  you  in  his 
bill,  and  gives  you  a  receipt  in  return  for 
your  cheque.  If  it  pleases  him  to  light 
his  pipe  with  that  cheque,  what  business 
is  it  of  yours  ?” 

“  In  such  a  case  I  should  of  course 
pay  him  again,  and  take  care  that  he 
had  ready  money  the  second  time.” 

“  And  if  he  threw  the  money  into  the 
sea  ?” 

“  Ah,  that  would  be  his  affair.  I,  at 
least,  should  have  discharged  my  debt. 
When  I  shall  have  handed  you  what  I 
owe  you,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  do 
whqjt  you  please  with  your  own.” 

“  L6on,  you  irritate  me  ;  and  in  this 
hot  weather  I  am  not  to  be  irritated  with 
impunity.  Have  the  goodness  to  under¬ 
stand,  once  for  all,  that  what  took  place 
last  night  was  a  farce  from  beginning  to 
end  ;  that  I  never  had  the  most  distant 
intention  of  winning  your  money — have 
none  now — lior  ever  shall  have  any.  In 
short,  I  will  not  take  a  single  sou  from 
you  ;  and  that  is  my  last  word.” 

L^on  shook  his  head. 

“  You  forget,”  said  he,  “  that  others 
were  playing  with  us,  and  saw  me  lose. 
What  would  they  think  if  they  heard 
that  I  had  not  paid  my  debt  ?” 

“  Who  cares  what  they  think  ?” 
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“  You  may  not,  but  I  do.  I  could 
not  submit  to  be  called  a  defaulter — nor 
indeed  to  be  one.  It  is  useless  to  argue 
about  the  matter.  I  have  not  your  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  world,  but  I  do  know 
that  every  man  who  respects  himself  and 
w’ishes  to  be  respected  is  bound  by  cer¬ 
tain  conventionaJ  laws,  which  may  be  ab¬ 
surd,  but  which  are  universally  recog¬ 
nized.  You  may  sacrifice  your  pros- 
I)ects,  or  your  happiness,  or  even  your 
life  for  a  friend,  biit  you  must  not  give 
him  money.  And  you  know  it  as  well 
as  I  do.” 

“  I  don’t  know  any  thing  of  the  kind,” 
returned  Saint-Luc.  “  I  have  given 
money  to  many  a  friend  before  now — or 
at  least  lent  it,  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  the  same  thing.  But  that  is  not 
the  question.  Will  you  not  see,  O  you 
most  pig-headed  boy  !  that  I  never  really 
won  your  money  at  all  ?” 

“  Ask  M.  de  Monceaux  whether  you 
did  not,  and  see  what  he  will  say.” 

“  I  shall  not  ask  him,  and  I  don’t  care 
a  rush  what  his  answer  might  be  if  I 
did  :  but  this  I  can  tell  you,  if  de  Mon¬ 
ceaux  were  in  your  place  he  would  not 
think  for  a  moment  of  paying  me  after 
hearing  my  explanation  of  my  reasons 
for  acting  as  I  did.” 

“  Would  he  not  ?  I  am  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  M.  de  Monceaux,  but 
possibly  in  our  family  we  may  have  a 
different  standard  of  honor  from  his.  I 
know  my  father  would  sooner  have  sold 
his  coat  than  remain  in  any  man’s  debt ; 
and  I  also  have  to  remember  that  I  am 
a  de  Mersac,  and  must  think  of  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  my  family  as  well  as  of  my 
own.” 

Leon  was  a  little  bombastic,  but  he 
was  not  altogether  in  the  wrong.  It  be¬ 
gan  to  dawn  upon  Saint-Luc  that,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  had 
done  a  very  foolish  thing.  “  Never,  so 
long  as  I  live,”  he  exclaimed,  “will  I 
attempt  to  save  a  young  idiot  from  the 
consequences  of  his  idiocy  again  !  I 
sit  up  all  night  over  a  game  of  cards 
w'hich  I  hate,  with  a  set  of  men  who 
bore  me  to  death  ;  I  play  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  down  upon  my  head 
the  scorn  and  indignation  of  the  meanest 
of  them  ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Why, 
people  who  are  not  only  innocent  of  all 
share  in  the  transaction,  but  happen  to 
be  the  very  ones  whom  of  all  the  world 
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I  most  desire  to  ser\’e,  are  plunged  into 
misery,  and  will  hate  the  sound  of  my 
name  for  ever ;  and  the  very  man  for 
whose  sake  I  incur  all  this  obloquy  de¬ 
clares  his  intention  of  ruining  himself 
ten  times  more  completely  than  he  would 
have  done  if  I  had  left  him  alone.  For 
heaven’s  sake,  L6on,  listen  to  reason, 
and  don’t  drive  me  out  of  my  senses.” 

Leon,  however,  declined  to  be  per¬ 
suaded.  Neither  eloquence,  nor  patient 
demonstration,  nor  entreaty  availed  to 
shake  his  stubborn  resolution  ;  nor,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  own  sorrow,  was  he  free 
from  a  certain  grim  satisfaction  at  the 
spectacle  of  his  mentor’s  distress. 
“You  meant  very  kindly,  I  know,”  he 
said  more  than  once  ;  “  but  you  have 
made  a  most  unlucky  mistake,  and  nei¬ 
ther  of  us  can  repair  it  now.” 

Tired  out  at  length,  Saint-Luc  de¬ 
sisted  from  further  words  and  began  to 
search  in  his  brain  for  some  expedient 
whereby  the  scruples  of  his  debtor  might 
be  satisfied  without  any  actual  transfer 
of  cash. 

“  I  think,”  he  said  hesitatingly,  after 
a  rather  long  silence — “  I  think  I  can 
see  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty.” 

“  And  that  is  ?”  said  L^on,  with  the 
air  of  one  open  to  conviction,  but  very 
unlikely  to  be  convinced. 

“You  said  just  now  that  a  man  can¬ 
not  take  a  present  of  money  from  a 
friend — not  that  I  ever  proposed  to 
make  you  such  a  present ;  but  let  that 
pass.  One  thing,  however,  you  must 
admit ;  anybody  may  accept  money  from 
his  nearest  relations,  and  I  think  you 
could  hardly  refuse  the  sum  in  question 
if  it  were  offered  to  you  by — your  sis¬ 
ter.” 

“  Quite  out  of  the  question,”  answer¬ 
ed  Leon.  “  Even  suppMSsing  that  I 
were  enough  of  a  scoundrel  to  rob  Jeanne 
of  her  fortune,  I  could  not  do  so.  It 
is  held  in  trust  for  her  till  her  mar¬ 
riage.” 

“  Yes  ;  but  uj>on  her  marriage  I  have 
heard — I  understood,”  said  Saint-Luc, 
a  little  confusedly — that  is,  Madame  la 
Duchesse  told  me,  one  day,  that  it 
would  become  her  absolute  property.” 

“  That  is  so  certainly,  but - ” 

“  Just  allow  me  to  finish  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  You  know  what  my 
wishes  have  been,  and  are,  with  regard 
to  your  sister,  and  lately  you  have  en 


couraged  me  to  hope  that,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  passed,  there  might  still  be  a 
chance  for  me.  Well,  supposing  that  I 
have  the  great  good  fortune  to  succeed, 
what  I  would  propose  to  you  is  this. 
Let  your  sister,  on  her  wedding-day, 
pay  you  255,800  francs  (a  sum  which  is, 
I  believe,  more  than  covered  by  her 
dowry).  You  will  then  pass  the  money 
on  to  me,  and  all  will  be  said  and  done. 
I  don’t  see  what  objection  you  can  make 
to  such  an  arrangement.  You  must  re¬ 
member  that,  in  suggesting  it  to  you,  I 
am  thinking  of  her  comfort  as  much  as 
of  yours,  and  that  if  you  agree  to  it,  you 
will  spare  her  and  Madame  de  Breuil  an 
amount  of  unhappiness  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  you  have  no  right  to  in¬ 
flict  upon  them.” 

L^on  hesitated.  Providence  did,  in¬ 
deed,  appear  to  offer  to  him,  by  this 
means,  an  honorable  and  easy  road  out 
of  his  troubles.  There  was  something 
about  Saint-Luc’s  proposal  which  was 
not  altogether  agreeable  to  him,  and  yet 
when  he  thought  of  Jeanne  and  the 
Duchess,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  would 
hardly  be  justified  in  rejecting  it.  One 
drawback,  however,  there  manifestly 
was. 

“  But,  Saint-Luc,”  he  said,  "  if  I 
agree  to  this  you  would  lose  255,800 
francs.” 

“  I  should  lose  nothing.  You  would 
pay  me  ;  and  your  sister — by  a  sort  6f 
fiction — would  come  to  me  with  a  dimin¬ 
ished  dower,  that  is  all.  Come,  L6on, 
let  us  consider  the  matter  settled,  and 
say  no  more  about  it.  It  has  given  us 
both  a  great  deal  of  needless  worry  as  it 
is.” 

“  Well,  but  then  there  is  another  tiling 
to  be  considered.  1  can’t  answer  for 
Jeanne  ;  she  may  refuse  you  a  second 
time.  What  is  to  be  done  in  that 
case  ?” 

“In  that  case — in  that  case — oh,  well, 
we  need  not  think  about  that  now.” 

“  But  we  must  think  about  it.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  am  right  in  allowing  you 
to  cancel  my  debt  at  all,  but  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  thing  can  only  be  done 
by  Jeanne’s  becoming  your  wife.  Her 
refusal  of  your  offer  would  leave  us  just 
where  we  were  before.” 

“  L^on,  you  are,  without  any  excep¬ 
tion,  the  most  disagreeable  young  man  I 
ever  encountered.  I  will  bet  you  255,- 
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800  francs  to  ten  centimes  that  I  marry 
your  sister.  There  !” 

“  I  should  not  think  of  making  a  bet 
upon  such  a  subject,”  answered  the  im¬ 
practicable  L^on. 

Then  Saint-Luc  collected  all  the  sofa- 
cushions  and  footstools  he  could  lay 
hands  on,  and  hurled  them,  one  by  one, 
at  the  head  of  his  friend.  A  shower  of 
crusts  of  bread,  lumps  of  sugar  and  bis¬ 
cuits,  followed  in  the  same  direction,  and 
took  such  effect  that  L^on,  half-laugh¬ 
ing,  half-indignant,  was  fain  to  seek  shel¬ 
ter  under  the  table.  He  bobbed  up  his 
head  when  the  fire  of  projectiles  had 
ceased,  and  exclaimed  remonstratingly, 
“  Saint-Luc,  this  is  a  serious  matter.” 

.  "  It  will  be  for  you  presently,  I  can 

assure  you.  There  only  remains  to  me 
now  a  cut-glass  sugar-basin,  and  at  the 
very  first  word  you  utter  having  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  money  matters,  you  get  that 
basin  full  on  the  bridge  of  your  nose. 
So  now  you  are  warned  ;  and  you  had 
better  go  home  as  quick  as  you  can.  As 
for  me,  I  am  going  out  for  a  ride.” 
.And  with  that,  Saint-Luc  vanished  into 
his  bedroom,  locking  the  door  behind 
him. 

L^on  waited  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  receiv¬ 
ing  no  answer,  went  out  into  the  passage 
to  see  if  he  could  effect  an  entrance  from 
that  side.  Saint-Luc’s  bedroom  was 
occupied  by  a  couple  of  housemaids, 
who  were  raising  a  cloud  of  dust  from 
the  carpet ;  the  owner  had  fled.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  seemed  best  to  L6on 
to  return  to  the  sitting-room  and  write 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  : 

”  I  agree  to  what  you  propose.  Only, 
if  you  fail,  you  will  understand  that  I 
still  owe  you  the  money.  You  will  have 
to  wait  a  little  longer  for  it  ;  but  per¬ 
haps  it  is  best  so.” 

This  brief  missive  he  folded  and  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  then  set  out  homeward, 
greatly  relieved  in  mind,  yet  somewhat 
uneasy  as  to  the  future. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  TROUBLE. 

As  Mr.  Barrington  was  leaving  the 
Campagne  de  Mersac  by  one  door,  after 
bidding  adieu  to  his  hostess  in  the  man¬ 
ner  already  described,  M.  de  Fontvieille 
was  entering  it  through  another.  This 


was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for 
Jeanne,  since  it  gave  her,  ere  long,  an 
opportunity  of  slipping  quietly  out  of 
the  room  and  seeking  that  solitude  which 
just  then  was  her  chief  desire.  M.  de 
Fontvieille  had  brought  with  him  a  copy 
of  Rochefort’s  new  paper,  the  Marseil¬ 
laise,  and  the  two  old  folks  were  soon  so 
fully  occupied  in  perusing  the  elegant 
personalities  of  that  gentlemanly  print 
that  they  scarcely  noticed  Jeanne’s  exit. 

She  strolled  away  through  the  orchard 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  thence 
through  orange  and  lemon  groves,  where 
starry  blossoms  mingled  with  the  ripe 
golden  fruit,  till  she  came  to  a  low  bound¬ 
ary  wall,  beyond  which  stretched  wav¬ 
ing  corn-fields,  ending  in  a  waste  of  pal¬ 
metto-shrub  ‘  and  barren  upland  ;  and 
there,  perched  upon  a  broad,  flat  stone, 
with  her  back  against  the  trunk  of  a  thick¬ 
leaved  carob-tree,  gave  herself  up  to  the 
unrestrained  enjoyment  of  her  newly- 
found  happiness.  Until  that  moment  she 
had  never  said  to  herself  in  so  many 
words  that  she  loved  Barrington  ;  yet  it 
had  been  so  for  some  time  past  ;  and 
now  that  he  had  given  her  a  right  to  in¬ 
terrogate  her  heart  without  shame,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  loved  him, 
and  he  her,  frem  the  first  day  of  their 
meeting,  and  that  his  interrupted  avowal 
was  but  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  a 
fact  long  since  recognized  by  both  of 
them.  The  difficulties  which  would 
have  to  be  conquered  before  she  could 
become  Barrin^on’s  wife  did  not,  at 
this  moment,  cause  her  any  anxiety,, 
though,  if  she  had  given  the  subject  a 
thought,  she  must  have  perceived  that 
these  were  likely  to  be  formidable 
enough.  The  strenuous  opposition  cf 
M.  de  Fontvieille  and  the  Duchess  ; 
banishment  from  .Algeria  and  from  l.eon  ; 
the  serious  disadvantages  attendant  upon 
the  marriage  between  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant — these  were  some  among  the 
obstacles  which  she  must  ere  long  face, 
and,  if  possible,  surmount  ;  but,  in  this 
first  glow  of  joy,  she  was  able  to  keep 
such  considerations  out  of  sight,  and 
dwell  only  on  the  one  triumphant 
thought  that  she  was  loved.  “  He  loves 
me  !  he  loves  me  !”  she  murmured  to 
herself  again  and  again — “  and  I — oh, 
how  I  love  him  ?” 

The  loitering  summer  wind  caught  up 
this  precious  secret,  whispered  it  to  the 
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swaying  branches,  which  answered  with 
a  sigh,  and  bore  it  away  seaward  to¬ 
ward  the  town,  where  Barrington  was 
even  now  sitting,  with  a  half-pleased, 
half-puzzled  face,  saying  to  himself, 

“  So  I  have  done  it  at  last — that  is,  pret¬ 
ty  nearly  done  it.  I  shall  meet  her  at  the 
ball  to-night,  and  then  it  will  be  all  over. 

I  think  I  am  glad — I  am  sure  I  am  glad 
— of  course  I  am  glad — I  could  not  live 

without  her — and  yet - ”  Barrington 

had  been  in  love,  and  out  of  love  again, 
many,  many  times,  whereas  Jeanne’s 
heart  had  remained  untouched  by  any 
suitor  till  this  Englishman  had  come 
and  captured  it  almost  without  an  effort. 
The  one  absorbing  passion  of  her  life 
had  been  her  devotion  to  her  brother. 
Since  her  father’s  death  she  had  given 
herself  up  so  completely  to  him  that 
there  had  been  no  room  left  in  her  na- 
ure  for  any  warmer  affection  than  a 
moderate  liking  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  now,  w'as  his  place  to  be  taken  by  a 
stranger  ?  This  question  w’as  forced 
upon  her  rather  abruptly  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Leon  at  her  elbow  ;  and 
it  was  i>erhaps  a  twinge  of  self-reproach 
that  made  her  embrace  him  more  affec¬ 
tionately  than  usual,  as  she  exclaimed — 

“  L^on,  how  you  startled  me  !  Did 
you  rise  from  the  earth  or  fall  from  the 
clouds  ?” 

“  No,  but  one’s  feet  get  so  swollen 
this  hot  weather  that  I  put  on  my  spad- 
rilles”  replied  that  matter-of-fact  young 
man,  exhibiting  a  pair  of  canvas  shoes. 
"  I  saw  you  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 
What  are  you  doing  here  all  by  your¬ 
self  ?” 

"  Nothing,”  answered  Jeanne,  blush¬ 
ing  a  little.  “I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come  back.  I  thought  you  must  have 
gone  to  the  fair  at  Bouffarik.” 

L^on  sighed.  "  I  wish  I  had  !”  he 
muttered  involuntarily. 

”  Why  ?”  asked  Jeanne,  turning  upon 
him  with  a  quick  look  of  apprehension. 

‘  ‘  Has  any  thing  happened  ?  Where  were 
you  yesterday?  At  Madame  de  Tr6- 
monville’s  ?” 

”  Why  on  earth  should  I  have  been  at 
Madame  de  Tremonville’s  ?”  returned 
Leon,  with  a  petulant  gesture.  ”  And 
what  harm  could  have  happened  to  me 
if  I  had  been  there  ?  I  believe,  Jeanne, 
you  would  like  me  never  to  speak  to  any 
woman  except  yourself,  Madame  de 


Vaublanc,  and  the  Duchess.  I  have  lost 
a  chance  of  selling  some  beasts  by  not 
being  at  Bouffarik — that  is  all.  If  you 
want  to  know  where  I  was  last  night,  I 
was  in  Algiers,  dining  with  Saint-Luc, 
who  has  just  returned  from  Kabylia.” 

”  Already  ?” 

”  Yes  ;  there  was  nothing  to  keep  him 
there  after  we  had  left,  you  know.” 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  after  which 
Jeanne  remarked,  musingly,  ”  I  am 
sorry  I  have  spoken  so  often  against  M. 
de  Saint-Luc  to  you,  Leon  ;  I  have  liked 
him  much  better  lately  than  I  used  to 
do,  and  I  mean  to  be  good  friends  with 
him  for  the  future.” 

L6on  had  a  vague  impression  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
scarcely  honorable  in  him  to  say  much 
to  his  sister  in  Saint-Luc’s  praise,  but 
he  did  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  ob¬ 
serve — 

”  I  think  you  are  sometimes  a  little 
apt  to  be  prejudiced,  tna  saur.  There 
is  Madame  de  Tremonville,  for  instance, 
a  really  charming  person,  whom  I  am 
convinced  you  would  like,  if  you  knew 
her  better.” 

“  Oh,  never  mind  her,”  interrupted 
Jeanne,  with  sudden  asperity.  ”  She 
will  do  very  well  without  my  liking  ;  and 
it  is  most  improbable  that  I  shall  ever  be 
better  acquainted  with  her  than  I  am. 
But  I  confess  I  was  in  the  wrong  about 
M.  de  Saint-Luc.” 

This  was  very  satisfactory.  L^on  be¬ 
gan  to  think  that  all  would  yet  go  well  ; 
that  he  would  soon  have  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  Saint-Luc  as  his  brother-in- 
law  ;  that  his  debt  would  be  wiped  out, 
and  that  the  only  abiding  result  of  last 
night’s  folly  would  be  a  fine  crop  of  good 
resolutions.  But  all  these  fair  hopes 
were  annihilated  by  Jeanne’s  next 
words. 

“To  speak  plainly,  L^on,”  she  went 
on,  “  I  should  not  have  disliked  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  so  much  if  I  had  not  known 
all  along  that  he  was  intended  to  marry 
me.  And  then  what  annoyed  me  was 
that,  instead  of  coming  forward  in  a  bus¬ 
iness-like  way,  as  all  the  Duchess’s 
other  prot6g6s  have  done,  stating  his  ad¬ 
vantages  and  what  he  required  in  return 
for  them,  offering  his  hand,  and  being 
politely  sent  about  his  business,  he 
would  hang  on  and  hang  on,  making  me 
obnoxious  presents  and  following  me 
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about  whenever  I  entered  a  ball-room, 
and  yet  never  giving  me  the  opportunity 
of  telling  him  what  is  the  truth — that  I 
would  no  more  think  of  marrying  him 
than — than  old  Pierre  Cauvin.” 

At  this  forcible  announcement  Lion’s 
countenance  assumed  an  aspect  of  the 
most  profound  dejection  ;  but  Jeanne, 
who  was  looking  dpwn  at  the  ground  and 
tracing  patterns  with  the  point  of  her 
shoe,  continued,  without  observing 
him — 

“  Now  all  that  is  at  an  end.  Do  you 
remember  that  night  at  Fort  Napoleon, 
when  he  and  I  walked  away  together 
after  dinner  ?  Well,  he  asked  me  then, 
and  I  told  him  it  was  quite  impossible. 
Put  I  was  very  sorry  ;  for  it  seemed 
that,  after  all,  he  had  not  been  thinkinjj^ 
only  of  making  a  good,  suitable  match, 
as  I  had  supposed,  but  that  he  really  did 
care  for  me  for  myself.” 

”  He  most  certainly  did,  and  he  does 
still,”  broke  in  Leon,  eagerly. 

”  Has  he  spoken  to  you  of  it  ?”  asked 
Jeanne,  looking  up.  “  It  is  a  great  pity  ; 

I  quite  believed  he  was  sincere  ;  but 
what  could  I  do  ?” 

”  Do  you  think  you  are  wise  to  re¬ 
ject  Saint- Luc,  Jeanne?”  L6on  asked, 
after  communing  for  a  short  space  with 
himself,  and  deciding  that  he  might  per¬ 
missibly  plead  his  friend’s  cause  to  this 
limited  extent.  "  I  would  not  urge  you 
to  act  in  any  way  against  your  inclina¬ 
tions,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  start 
by  setting  your  face  against  every  man 
who  might  become  your  husband  ;  and 
yet  some  day  or  other  you  will  require  a 
house  and  an  establishment  of  your  own. 
I  don’t  know  where  you  could  find  a 
better  or  kinder  fellow  than  Saint-Luc. 
He  is  devoted  to  you  ;  he  would  do 
every  thing  he  could  to  make  you 
happy — ” 

”  Ves,  yes,  I  know  all  that,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Jeanne  a  little  impatiently,  for 
she  was  ncft  accustomed  to  being  lec¬ 
tured  by  her  younger  brother.  “  I 
don’t  doubt  that  M.  de  Saint-Luc  is  all 
that  you  say  ;  but  when  I  marry,  if  I 
ever  do  marry,  it  will  not  be  for  the  sake 
of  a  house  and  an  establishment. 

”  Not  for  that  alone,  of  course.” 

”  Not  for  that  in  any  degree.  Let  us 
say  no  more  about  it.” 

*”  You  will  not  even  give  Saint-Luc 
another  trial  then  ?” 


”  Another  trial !”  echoed  Jeanne, 
with  a  little  vexed  laugh.  “You  talk 
of  him  as  if  he  were  a  horse.  How  am 
I  to  try  him,  and  what  difference  could 
a  hundred  trials  make  ?  If  you  will  in¬ 
sist  on  having  everything  put  before  you 
in  such  plain  language,  L^on,  I  do  nol 
love  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  and  shall  never 
do  so,  though  I  may  come  to  like  him 
very  much  indeed.  Pray  do  not  let  him 
think  for  a  moment  that  it  can  be  other¬ 
wise.  If  you  were  to  do  so,  you  would 
be  acting  very  unkindly  both  to  him  and 
to  me.” 

She  was  half-inclined  to  give  her 
brother  some  hint  that  her  heart  was  no 
longer  her  own  to  dispose  of  ;  but  this 
she  could  hardly  do  as  yet,  not  being 
formally  engaged  to  Mr.  Barrington. 

“  You  mean  me  to  understand  then 
that  your  marriage  with  Saint-Luc  is  an 
impossibility  ?” 

“It  is  as  much  an  impossibility  as 
any  thing  in  this  world  can  be,”  an¬ 
swered  Jeanne,  emphatically. 

”  So  be  it  !”  said  Leon,  rising,  w'ith 
a  deep  sigh,  from  the  stone  on  which  he 
had  been  seated.  “It  is  very  unfortu¬ 
nate,  but  it  can’t  be  helped.” 

”  But  why  should  it  be  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  ?”  asked  Jeanne,  glancing  up  at  her 
brother  with  some  curiosity.  “  What 
reason  can  you  have  for  wishing  so 
much  that  I  should  marry  a  man  whom 
I  do  not  love  ?” 

”  What  reason  ?  Ah,  that  I  cannot 
tell  you.  And  yet,”  he  added,  with  a 
sudden  desperate  resolution  to  confess 
the  worst,  and  get  it  over,  ”  why  should 
I  not  tell  you  ?  You  must  be  told  soon 
— the  sooner  the  better,  perhaps. 
Jeanne,  I  am  going  to  make  you  hate 
me — no,  not  hate  me — that  I  know  you 
will  never  do.  I  daresay  you  will  not 
even  be  very  angry  with  me,  though 
heaven  .knows  I  deserve  your  anger.” 

Jeanne  got  up  and  seated  herself  be¬ 
side  her  brother.  She  threw  her  arm 
round  his  neck  and  bent  down  her  beau¬ 
tiful  head  till  her  cheek  rested  against 
his. 

“  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Leon,”  she 
whispered.  ”  You  used  always  to  come 
to  me  in  your  troubles,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  always,”  he  answered,  with 
something  between  a  sob  and  a  sigh. 
“  Do  you  remember,  long  ago,  when  we 
were  children,  M.  de  Fontvieille  saying, 
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one  day,  that  you  ought  to  have  been 
the  boy  and  I  the  girl  ?  I  was  very  an¬ 
gry  with  him  at  the  time,  but  I  have 
often  thought  since  that  he  was  right. 
Oh,  Jeanne,  I  have  made  such  a  fool 
of  myself.” 

“  Never  mind,  dear,”  she  said,  strok¬ 
ing  his  close-cropped  black  hair. 

“  Whatever  you  have  done,  nothing  can 
come  between  us  two,  or  change  our 
love  for  each  other.” 

“  No  ;  that  is  the  w'orst  of  it.  If  you 
would  abuse  me  roundly  I  might  be  able 
to  plead  some  extenuating  circumstances 
for  myself  ;  but  as  it  is,  what  can  I  do, 
except  tell  you  the  bare  facts  ?  It  is  ab¬ 
surd  to  apologize  and  say  ‘  I  am  sorry  ’ 
— there  are  injuries  too  deep  to  be 
atoned  for  by  any  apology,  and  it  is  a 
wrong  of  that  kind  that  I  have  done  to 
you.”  And  then,  without  further  pref¬ 
ace,  L^on  gave  a  brief  account  of  his 
adventure  at  the  club  and  his  subsequent 
interview  with  Saiht-Luc.  Jeanne  heard 
him  with  the  most  unruffled  composure, 
only  interrupting  his  recital  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  expression  of  sympathy,  till  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  the  means  by  which  he 
had  hoped  that  the  impending  catastro¬ 
phe  might  be  averted.  Upon  that, 
much  to  the  consternation  of  L^on,  who 
imagined  that  he  had  got  through  the 
worst  part  of  his  confession,  she  with¬ 
drew  her  arm  from  his  shoulder  with  a 
quick  movement  of  repulsion,  and  start¬ 
ing  to  her  feet,  moved  away  a  few  paces. 

Her  back  was  toward  him,  so  that  he 
could  not  at  first  see  what  an  unexpected 
effect  his  announcement  had  had  upon 
her  ;  but  when  she  turned  round  pres¬ 
ently  and  looked  at  him,  he  involuntari¬ 
ly  shrank  back,  for  her  face  bore  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  mingled  scorn,  pain,  and  hu¬ 
miliation  such  as  he  had  never  seen  there 
before,  and  which,  having  once  seen,  he 
never  afterward  forgot. 

“  So  /  was  the  stake  for  which  you 
and  M.  de  Saint-Luc  played  a  game  of 
cards,”  she  said  at  length,  in  a  low, 
hard  voice.  ”  I  think  you  are  right, 
L6on — you  ought  not  to  have  been  bom 
a  man.” 

“  O  Jeanne  !”  he  exclaimed,  wincing 
under  these  cruel  words,  “  what  do  you 
mean  ?  What  have  I  done  ?” 

“  Done  ?  Only  allowed  a  stranger  to 
think  that  he  might  take  your  sister  in 
payment  of  a  gambling  debt.  Is  it  pos¬ 


sible  that  you  do  not  see  what  must  have 
been  the  man’.s  object  all  through  ?  Of 
course  he  knew  that  you  would  pay  him, 
and  that  I  would  rather  sacrifice  myself 
than  ruin  you.  I  will  try  to  forgive 
you,  L^on,  but  him  I  will  never  forgive 
to  my  dying  day.” 

“  Jeanne,  you  are  quite  wrong.  You 
mistake  altogether.  I  can  answer  for  it 
that  Saint-Luc  was  as  innocent  of  any 
such  notion  as  I  was  myself.  It  was 
quite  understood  between  us  that  my 
debt  to  him  w'as  to  remain  the  same  in 
the  event  of  your  refusing  him  ;  and  I 
told  him  that  you  would  be  very  likely 
to  do  so.  Don’t  think  me  worse  than  I 
am.  I  swear  to  you  that  it  was  for  your 
sake,  not  my  own,  that  I  consented  to 
46aint-Luc’s  proposition.  How  could  I 
bear  the  thought  of  driving  you  out  of 
your  home  by  my  folly  ?” 

“  I  would  do  much  more  than  give  up 
a  few  luxuries  for  you,  L^on  ;  and  you 
must  know  it.  It  is  not  that — not  that.  ’  ’ 

And  here,  to  Lion’s  utter  amaze¬ 
ment,  Jeanne  suddenly  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  burst  into  a  storm 
of  tears. 

Such  displays  of  emotion  were  so  rare 
with  the  calm,  self-possessed  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Mersac  that  her  brother  was  as 
much  shocked  and  startled  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  outbreak  as  if  she  had  been  a  man. 
Not  in  the  least  understanding  why  she 
should  have  been  so  violently  moved, 
he  felt,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  unin¬ 
tentionally  wounded  her  far  more  deep¬ 
ly  than  he  had  expected  to  do,  and,  like 
a  true  Frenchman,  he  became  at  once 
infected  by  the  sight  of  her  distress  till  he 
was  scarcely  less  agitated  than  she.  He 
flung  himself  down  on  the  ground  be¬ 
side  her,  calling  her  by  every  endearing 
epithet  that  he  could  think  of,  cursing 
his  own  stupidity  and  awkwardness,  and 
beseeching  for  forgiveness  so  piteously 
that  it  would  have  required  a  much 
harder  heart  than  Jeanne’s  to  withstand 
his  entreaties. 

,  She  grew  calmer  by  degrees,  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  him,  as  she  dried  her 
eyes. 

“  I  think  I  will  go  in  now,”  she  said, 
”  I  cannot  talk  any  more  just  at  pres¬ 
ent  ;  but  of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure, 
L^on — M.  de  Saint-Luc  shall  have  his 
money,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
you  to  give  up  the  house  or  the  farm.” 
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Then  she  got  up,  and  disregarding  her 
brother’s  efforts  to  detain  her,  passed 
quickly  away  between  the  smooth  trunks 
of  the  orange-trees,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight. 

Her  head  was  aching  and  throbbing 
when  she  reached  the  solitude  of  her 
own  room  and  sat  down  to  think  ;  but 
she  had  |all  her  wits  about  her — as  in¬ 
deed  she  always  had — and  the  situation 
in  which  she  was  placed  was  as  clear  to 
her  as  daylight.  Of  course  M.  de  Saint 
Luc  must  be  paid.  Equally,  of  course, 
he  must  be  paid  out  of  her  marriage- 
I>ortioli,  since  that  was  the  only  sum  of 
ready  money  which  the  family  could  raise 
without  grievous  loss,  scandal  and  hu¬ 
miliation.  If,  then,  Barrington  were  to 
become  her  husband,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  she  should  ask  him  to  resign 
all  claim  upon  the  greater  part  of  her 
fortune,  and  the  prospect  of  having  to 
make  this  request  was  a  sore  wound  to 
her  pride.  To  ask  a  favor,  even  of  the 
man  whom  she  loved  best  in  the  world, 
would  be  disagreeable  to  her  ;  to  ask  for 
money  would  be  more  disagreeable  still  ; 
to  make  her  acceptance  of  his  hand  de- 
|)endent  upon  his  reply  would  be  most 
disagreeable  of  all.  The  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  had  to  be  done  ;  and  Jeanne,  who 
had  never  yet  lacked  courage  in  any 
emergency,  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
could  do  it  without  flinching.  That 
Barrington  would  meet  her  with  a  re¬ 
fusal  did  not  seem  likely.  She  believed 
hin>  to  be  a  rich  man  ;  but  even  were  he 
not  so,  his  love,  if  it  were  worth  having 
at  all,  must  needs  rise  superior  to  mer¬ 
cenary  considerations.  Knowing  that 
she  herself  would  have  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  any  question  of  money  creating 
a  breach  between  them,  she  could  scarce¬ 
ly  imagine  that  he  would  show  himself 
less  magnanimous.  But  supposing  that, 
by  any  chance,  his  masculine  common 
sense  or  English  phlegm  should  revolt 


against  the  frittering  aw’ay  of  his  wife’s 
fortune  to  fill  the  pockets  of  a  gamester, 
what  alternative  would  then  remain  ? 
This  possibility  also  Jeanne  forced  her¬ 
self  to  contemplate  calmly,  and  arose 
from  the  consideration  of  it  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  shudder  indeed,  but  with  no 
hesitation  in  her  mind.  Sooner  than 
that  the  name  of  de  Mersac  should  be 
disgraced  and  Lion’s  future  career 
blighted,  she  would  pay  in  her  own  per¬ 
son  the  losses  he  had  so  carelessly  in¬ 
curred,  and  become  Saint-Luc’s  wife. 
Many  another  woman  had  gone  know¬ 
ingly  to  as  hard  a  fate  with  a  less  noble 
aim  in  view,  and  had  lived  through  it 
and  earned  some  sort  of  contentment,  if 
not  happiness.  “  And  happiness  is  not 
every  thing,”  thought  poor  Jeanne. 

The  absurdity  of  sacrificing  her  whole 
life  for  a  mere  mistake  did  not  strike 
her.  To  her,  not  less  than  to  Leon,  it 
would  have  seemed  in  the  highest  degree 
dishonorable  to  accept  a  gift  of  money 
or  release  from  a  debt,  however  con¬ 
tracted  ;  and  thus,  at. this  turning  point 
of  her  earthly  course,  she  stood  alone 
and  unwavering,  bright  hopes  on  one 
side  and  utter  darkness  on  the  other, 
and  all  her  future  resting  upon  the  will 
of  a  good-natured,  romantic,  selfish  fel¬ 
low,  whose  yes  or  no  might  be  affected 
by  his  breakfast  or  the  state  of  the 
weather,  or  any  other  trivial  external  in¬ 
fluence. 

Of  this  Jeanne  was  not  aware  ;  but 
she  felt  that  so  momentous  an  issue 
could  not  fitly  be  decided  in  a  ball-room, 
so  she  sat  down  and  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
Madame  de  Vaublanc,  saying  that  she 
did  not  feel  well  enough  to  go  to  the 
Palace  that  night.  Barrington  w'ould 
undoubtedly  call  the  next  morning  to  in¬ 
quire  after  her,  and  then  her  fate  could 
be  decided  at  once  and  for  ever. — Corn- 
hill  Magazitu. 
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BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

Amour,  malhtureux  Amour! 

Ou  vas-tu  done  te  nicker? 

Hugh  (on  furlough).  Helen  (Jus  cousin). 

HELEN. 

TJiey  have  not  come  !  And  ten  is  past, — 

Unless,  by  chance,  my  watch  is  fast  : 

— Aunt  Mabel  surely  told  us  “ten.” 
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HUGH. 

I  doubt  if  she  can  do  it,  then. 

In  fact,  their  train  .'  .  . 

’  HELEN. 

That  is — you  knew. 

How  could  you  be  so  treacherous,  Hugh  ? 

HUGH. 

Nay  ; — it  is  scarcely  mine,  the  crime. 

One  can’t  account  for  railway-time  .  .  . 

Where  shall  we  sit  ?  Not  here,  I  vote. 

At  least,  there’s  nothing  here  of  note. 

HELEN. 

Then  here  we  stay,  please.  Once  for  all, 

I  bar  all  artists,  great  and  small ! 

From  now  until  we  go  in  June, 

I  shall  hear  nothing  but  this  tune  : — 

Whether  I  like  Long’s  “  Vashti,”  or 
Like  Leslie’s  “  Naughty  Kitty  ”  more  ; 

With  all  that  critics,  right  or  wrong. 

Have  said  of  Leslie  and  of  Long  .  .  . 

No.  If  you  value  my  esteem, 

I  beg  you’ll  take  another  theme  ; 

Paint  me  some  pictures,  if  you  will. 

But  spare  me  these,  for  good  and  ill. 

HUGH. 

“  Paint  you  some  pictures  !”  Come,  that’s  kind  ’ 

You  know  I’m  nearly  color-blind. 

HELEN. 

Paint  then,  in  words.  You  did  before  : 

Scenes  at — where  was  it  ?  Dustypoor  ? 

You  know. 


HUGH  («'/M  an  inspiration). 

I’ll  try. 

HELEN. 

But  mind  they’re  pretty. 

Not  “  hog-hunts.” 

HUGH. 

You  shall  be  Committee, 
And  say  if  they  are  “out”  or  “in.” 

HELEN. 

I  shall  reject  them  all.  Begin. 
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HUGH. 

Here  is  the  first.  An'antique  Hall 
(Like  Chanticlere)  with  panelled  wall. 

A  boy,  or  rather  lad.  A  girl. 

Laughing  with  all  her  rows  of  pearl, 

Before  a  portrait  in  a  ruff. 

He  meanwhile  watches  .  .  . 

HELEN. 

That’s  enough. 

It  wants  "verve,”  "brio,”  “breadth,”  “design.” 
Besides,  it’s  English.  I  decline. 

HUGH. 

This  is  the  next.  ’Tis  finer  far. 

A  foaming  torrent  (say  Braemar). 

A  pony,  grazing  by  a  boulder. 

Then  the  same  pair,  a  little  older. 

Left  by  some  lucky  chance  together. 

He  begs  her  for  a  sprig  of  heather  .  .  . 

HELEN. 

— “Which  she  accords  with  smile  seraphic.”  ’ 

I  know  it — it  was  in  the  “  Graphic.” 

Declined. 


HUGH. 

One  more,  and  I  forego 
.\11  hopes  of  hanging,  high  or  low. 

Behold  the  hero  of  the  scene 
In  bungalow  and  palankeen  .  .  . 

HELEN. 

What  ! — all  at  once  !  But  that’s  absurd  ; — 

Unless  he’s  Sir  Boyle  Roche’s  bird  ! 

HUGH. 

Permit  me — ’Tis  a  Panorama, 

In  which  the  person  of  the  drama, 

Mid  Orientals  dusk  and  tawny. 

Mid  warriors  drinking  brandy  pawnee. 

Mid  scorpions,  dowagers  and  griffins. 

In  morning  rides,  at  noonday  tiffins, 

In  every  kind  of  place  and  weather. 

Is  solaced  .  .  by  a  sprig  of  heather. 

{More  seriously.) 

He  puts  that  faded  scrap  before 

The  “Rajah,”  or  the  “Koh-i-noor”  .  . 

He  would  not  barter  it  for  all 
Benares,  or  the  Taj-Mahal  . 

It  guides,  directs  his  every  act, 

And  word  and  thought  .  .  In  short  .  .  in  fact 

1  mean  .  .  . 

.  {Opening  his  locket.) 

Look,  Helen,  that’s  the  heather  ! 
(Too  late  !  Here  come  both  Aunts  together.) 
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HELEN. 

(What  heather,  Sir  ? 

{A/(er  a  pause) 

And  why  "too  late  t”) 

— Aunt  Dora,  now  you’ve  made  us  wait ! 

Don’t  you  agree  that  it’s  a  pity 

Portraits  are  hung  by  the  Committee  ? — Belgravia  Magazine. 


VILLAGE  LIFE  IN  THE  APENNINES. 
BY  E.  M.  CLERKE, 


No  feature  in  the  Italian  landscape  is 
more  strikingly  suggestive  to  the  North¬ 
ern  traveller  than  the  aspect  of  the  lesser 
towns  and  villages  scattered  through  the 
mountain  districts.  In  other  countries 
the  rural  dwellings  are  to  be  seen  nes¬ 
tling  in  lowly  comfort  in  the  hollows,  or 
straggling  in  careless  security  over  the 
plain  ;  and  the  thatched  roofs  and  vil¬ 
lage  spire  generally  mark,  the  course  of 
some  highway,  whose  facilities  for  com¬ 
munication  have  determined  their  site. 
Even  in  Switzerland,  the  land  of  moun¬ 
taineers  par  excellence,  the  population 
follows  the  same  law  of  density  as  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  mainly  crowded  into 
the  narrow,  reeking  valleys,  where  towns 
and  hamlets  seem  as  though  crouching 
at  the  mountain  foot,  and  man  is  almost 
thrust  out  of  sight  by  the  portentous 
magnitude  of  the  features  of  nature. 
Villages  with  an  altitude  of  three  or  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  are  there  rel¬ 
atively  low-lying  as  compared  with  the 
mountain  masses  towering  above  them, 
and  the  inhabitants  show  the  effects  of 
restricted  sunlight  and  imi>eded  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  in  the  most  repulsive  forms  of 
physical  degeneracy.  But  change  the 
Alpine  for  the  Apennine  districts,  and 
the  practice  of  the  people  in  choosing 
sites  for  their  habitations  is  exactly  re¬ 
versed.  There,  for  one  village  built  on 
the  valley  bottom  you  will  see  ten  look¬ 
ing  proudly  down  on  it  from  heights 
varying  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet 
above  it ;  for  one  through  which  your 
carriage  passes  on  the  broad  highway 
you  will  leave  twenty  or  thirty  to  right 
or  left,  on  pinnacles  superbly  scornful  of 
such  modem  innovations  as  wheeled 
vehicles,  and  accessible  only  to  the  stout 
pedestrian,  or  sure-footed  mountain  ass. 
For  before  roads  were,  they  sat  en¬ 


throned,  these  discrowned  queens  of  the 
Apennine — eyries  of  the  Roman  eagles 
— robbers’  nests  of  the  rapacious  Lom¬ 
bard  chiefs — each  from  her  sun-bleached 
crag  ruling  her  miniature  kingdom  with 
as  stern  a  sway,  and  casting  her  infini¬ 
tesimal  weight  into  the  balance  of  war¬ 
ring  powers  w’ith  as  high  a' courage,  as 
the  great  cities  of  the  plains ;  from 
them,  too,  catching  the  contagious  fury, 
together  with  the  world-famed  watch- 
words  of  Italian  civil  strife,  till  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline — the 
names  of  Caesar  and  Pope — made  these 
gorges  ring  to  wars  without  a  history, 
and  battles  without  a  name. 

In  the  archiepiscopal  archives  of 
Lucca  is  a  document  of  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  enumerating  a  large  proportion  of 
the  mountain  villages  in  that  district  by 
the  names  they  still  bear  ;  thus  estab¬ 
lishing  their  existence  for  a  trifle  of  nine 
hundred  years,  and  leaving  the  imagina¬ 
tion  free  to  carry  it  still  farther  back 
into  the  past.  Roman  origin  is  ascribed 
to  many  and,  in  the  A|>ennine  of  Pis- 
toia  especially,  the  names  seem  sufficient¬ 
ly  obvious  derivatives  from  the  Latin 
originals — as  Rio  Flaminio,  Vellano, 
from  Forum  Avellanum ;  Piteglio,  Pu- 
piglio,  and  Gavinana,  from  the  Petilian, 
Popilian,  and  Gabinian  families.  Most 
of  the  churches  date  from  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century,  and  are  in  many  cases  in¬ 
teresting  specimens  of  old  Lombard 
architecture,  attributed  to  wandering 
brothers  of  the  builder  monks  of  Como. 
With  such  a  claim  to  respectability  as  is 
given  by  an  antiquity  of  eight  or  nine 
centuries,  these  little  communities  may 
not  be  considered  unworthy  of  a  closer 
inspection,  that  we  may  see  how  their 
inhabitants,  living  amid  surroundings  lit¬ 
tle,  if  at  ail,  changed  since  the  Middle 
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Ages,  are  affected  by  the  altered  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Fol¬ 
lowing,  then,  the  great  highway,  which, 
after  leaving  the  rich  plain  of  Lucca, 
penetrates,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Serchio 
and  Lima,  into  the  heart  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  country 
widely  different  in  culture  and  aspect 
from  the  lowlands  of  Italy,  yet  equally 
unlike  any  mountain  district  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  elsewhere.  For  the  first 
few  miles  the  road  passes  some  scattered 
villages,  or  houses  of  entertainment  of 
the  poorest  class,  but  after  a  while  it  en¬ 
ters  a  sylvan  solitude,  where  the  chestnut 
takes  the  place  of  all  other  cultivation, 
and  human  habitations  disappear  from 
the  scene.  No  lordly  villas  among  the 
trees  bespeak  the  presence  of  landed 
gentry  or  resident  proprietors,  for  here 
the  peasant  is  lord  of  the  soil,  and  to 
seek  his  dwelling  we  must  take  to 
rougher  paths  and  more  primitive  modes 
of  travel.  The  road  meantime  runs  like 
the  avenue  of  a  nobleman’s  park  through 
forest  slopes  unfenced  on  either  hand, 
where  no  indications  of  rural  industry 
tell  that  the  beautiful  trees  were  planted 
for  other  than  ornamental  puiqioses. 
For  two  thousand  feet  above  the  valley 
they  clothe  all  the  lower  spurs,  the  jut¬ 
ting  forelands  that  push  the  river  into 
serpentine  curves,  with  a  velvet  robe, 
whose  rich  green  folds  follow  the  rugged 
anatomy  of  the  rocks  beneath,  and  mark 
their  contours  as  drapery  does  the  limbs 
of  a  statue.  Above  the  forest  zone,  the 
higher  summits  abruptly  thrust  their 
gaunt  nudity  into  the  upper  blue,  the 
savage  sculpture  of  their  stony  ribs  ac¬ 
centuated  by  amethyst  shadow,  and 
starting  out  in  strange  contrast  from  the 
soft  mantle  of  verdure  that  clothes  their 
lower  extremities. 

Midway  between  their  Alpine  regions 
and  the  valley  level  dwells  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population,  not  in  rural  solitude 
among  their  woods  and  vineyards,  but 
congregated  in  the  villages  of  which  the 
road  affords  but  occasional  glimpses. 
Seen  thus  from  below  they  add  ^«ingu- 
lar  charm  to  the  scenery  as  they  come 
into  view — here  overhanging  a  wooded 
gorge  from  a  dizzy  precipice  of  crag, 
there  crowning  a  rocky  pinnacle  with  a 
comice  of  gleaming  walls  and  bristling 
roofs  and  towers — or,  again,  balanced 
like  a  rope-dancer  on  a  ridge  so  narrow 


as  to  fall  sheer  away  for  hundreds  of 
feet  from  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
on  either  side  the  street.  From  a  stra¬ 
tegic  point  of  view  their  positions  are 
well  chosen,  for  they  almost  invariably 
command  the  approaches  from  all  sides, 
and,  held  by  a  stout  garrison,  would  be 
impregnable  against  all  attacks  save 
those  of  artillery  or  famine.  They 
tempt  us  irresistibly  to  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach,  and  if  we  do  not  fear  a  steep 
climb  up  mountain  paths  that  are  none  of 
the  smoothest,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
amply  rewarded. 

;  Every  foot  of  ascent  in  this  enchanted 
atmosphere  lends  new  magic  to  the 
scene,  not  alone  from  added  breadth  of 
horizon,  but  from  the  greater  depth  of 
liquid  medium  which  transfigures  every 
thing  looked  at  from  above.  The  long 
swathes  of  chestnut-covered  ridges  seem 
to  undulate,  too,  in  more  sinuous  curves 
as  we  rise  ;  the  wooded  gorges  to  guif 
themselves  below  in  more  aerial  depths 
of  distance  ;  the  nearer  summits  to  rear 
overhead  in  more  ridgy  bulk  of  sun-gilt 
granite  :  while  across  the  visionary  blue 
of  the  Garfagnana  the  phantom  Alps  of 
Carrara — too  fair  and  pale  for  peaks  of 
common  earthly  rock,  too  keenly  carved 
for  unsubstantial  cloud — soar  into  the 
ether  like  ghosts  of  mountains  of  an 
elder  world.  Still  up  and  up,  through 
miles  of  hanging  forest,  while  our  goal 
is  far  above  us,  now  seen  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees,  now  hidden  by  the 
winding  of  the  path.  Surely  that  glori¬ 
ous  mural  crown,  circling  I  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  brow  as  closely  as  if  car>'ed  in  the 
living  rock,  is  not  a  mere  mountain  ham¬ 
let,  the  abode  of  a  few  poor  shepherds  and 
herdsmen,  but  rather  some  enchanted 
city,  whose  inhabitants,  banished  or 
spell-bound,  are  but  waiting  the  fated 
hour  to  reanimate  its  silent  streets  with 
the  bustle  or  pageantry  of  life  ! 

Meantime,  as  we  draw  nearer  to  it, 
we  can  observe  its  structure  more  close¬ 
ly,  and  see  that  its  walls  form  either  a 
complete  circle  or  an  arc  whose  chord  is 
supplied  by  a  sheer  face  of  crag  preci¬ 
pice,  so  that  we  must  necessarily  skirt 
the  enclosure  until  we  meet  a  gate.  This 
mural  enceinte  Jias  its  upper  portion 
pierced  with  windows,  and  is  not  a  sep¬ 
arate  structure,  but  consists  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  wall  of  a  continuous  row  of  houses, 
united  thus  in  self-defence,  like  a  band 
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of  men  who  stand  in  a  ring  with  arms 
linked,  facing  outward,  to  meet  an  at¬ 
tack.  The  gates  are  generally  two  in 
number,  but  sometimes  more,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  position  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  commands  the  ap¬ 
proaches  from  different  sides.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance  that  the  cases  in 
which  more  recent  buildings  have  been 
added  without  the  mural  ring  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare,  showing  that  there  has 
been  no  growth  in  the  little  community 
since  its  earliest  foundation.  The  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  have 
always  determined  the  plan  of  these  vil¬ 
lages,  as  they  belong  to  that  primitive 
order  of  architecture  which  conforms  to 
circumstances,  but  does  not  dream  of 
modifying  them.  Thus,  some  consist 
of  a  long  narrow  street,  occupying  the 
summit  of  a  sharp  crest,  with  a  precipi¬ 
tous  fall  on  either  side,  while  others  cir¬ 
cle  a  conical  hilltop  with  tiers  of  sepia- 
tinted  roofs,  or  cling  to  the  rocky  ledges 
in  acrobatic  defiance  of  gravitation. 
Such  is  their  external  aspect ;  now  let  us 
look  within.  Passing  under  the  dark 
archway  of  the  nearest  gate  we  climb 
the  street,  which  is  steep  and  narrow, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  rude  stone  stair¬ 
case  ;  while  the  women,  plying  distaff 
and  spindle  in  their  doorways,  raise  their 
heads  as  we  pass,  and  the  children  fol¬ 
low,  half  curious,  half  shy.  In  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines  the  stran¬ 
ger  will  scarcely  ever  be  asked  for 
money,  and  will  sometimes  even  find  it 
refused  if  offered  for  any  trifling  service. 
On  weekdays  the  men  are  all  absent,  but 
on  the  Sunday  or  holiday  afternoons, 
may  be  seen  seate4  on  walls  and  door¬ 
steps,  or  lounging  in  their  shirt-sleeves 
about  the  little  piazza.  The  houses  are 
solidly  built  of  stone,  dark  with  the 
grime  of  centuries,  and  only  the  better 
ones  have  adopted  the  innovation  of 
glazed  windows  ;  wooden  shutters  in 
most  cases  supplying  the  sole  protection 
against  the  elements.  The  interior  is 
generally  cleaner  and  more  comfortable 
than  the  exterior  would  suggest,  and 
there  is  at  least  the  luxury  of  ample 
space.  After  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent 
we  shall  probably  not  he  too  fastidious 
to  rest  on  a  wo^en  bench  at  the  little 
caf^,  and  refresh  ourselves  with  a 
draught  of  the  sour  vintage  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  before  undertaking  a  further  climb  ; 


for,  through  a  tangle  of  clematis  and 
brambles  we  must  reach  the  old  feudal 
tower,  the  original  raison  d'etre  of  the 
little  community,  now  scarce  even  fur¬ 
nishing  a  memory  among  the  poor  dwell¬ 
ings  that  have  survived  it. 

It  stands,  however,  in  proud  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  its  decay,  looking  down  on  the 
ground  of  lowly  roofs  that  huddled 
themselves  at  its  feet  to  seek  protection 
even  with  tyranny,  and  commanding  a 
panorama  such  as  the  world  can  scarcely 
match,  but  whose  loveliness  had  little 
part  in  determining  its  site.  There  w'as 
not  much  thought,  indeed,  of  aesthetic 
selection  in  those  stirring  times,  when 
every  hamlet  was  at  war  with  its  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  every  hillside  the  seat  of  a  sep¬ 
arate  dynasty  of  predatory  chiefs.  It 
seems  a  strange  fatality  that,  while  hum¬ 
bler  families  are  known  to  have  existed 
here  on  the  same  spot  for  countless  gen¬ 
erations,  not  one  of  the  great  feudal 
lords  who  ruled  valley  and  mountain 
from  these  airy  strongholds  has  left  de¬ 
scendants  of  his  name  or  line.  The 
Soffredinghi,  Corvaresi,  and  Lupari, 
with  all  the  other  petty  tyrants  of  these 
Apennine  gorges,  have  perished  root  and 
branch  :  their  dungeons  are  stables  for 
the  mountain  cattle  ;  their  roofless  fast¬ 
nesses  a  refuge  for  stray  sheep  and 
goats  ;  the  descendants  of  their  serfs 
and  menials  own  the  soil  that  once  was 
theirs ;  the  proud  vavasours*  have 
passed  away,  and  the  lowly  have  inherit¬ 
ed  the  land. 

With  the  extinction  of  the  great  fam¬ 
ilies  the  authentic  records  of  the  past 
have  disappeared,  and  the  vaguest  and 
most  contradictory  traditions  are  all  that 
survive  among  the  inhabitants  in  the 
shape  of  history.  As  to  chronology, 
they  are  utterly  hopeless,  for  “  at  tempi 
dei nostri  antichi,"  their  almost  invariable 
formula  for  any  date  beyond  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  living  witnesses,  may  mean  equal¬ 
ly  seventy  years  ago,  or  seven  hundred. 
An  inquiry  of  mine  as  to  the  origin  of  one 
of  the  most  venerable  and  remote  of  these 
villaga^ave  rise  to  a  lively  controversy 
between  two  native  authorities  as  to 
whether  Napoleon  I.  or  the  Goths  should 


*  The  valvassori  were  the  lowest  order  ot 
Lombard  castellans  who  generally  held  these 
mountains.  Above  them  were  the  cattani,  and 
then  came  the  higher  nobility. 
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be  credited  with  the  honor  of  its  founda¬ 
tion.  This  lonely  little  settlement, 
which  stands  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  valley,  miles  from  any  highroad,  in 
a  singularly  picturesque  solitude,  bars 
the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  pass  leading 
into  the  Modenese  country  ;  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  have  strange  legends  about  an¬ 
cient  incursions  and  raids  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards.  On  one  occasion,  they  relate,  it 
was  taken  and  occupied  by  the  invad¬ 
ers,  until  the  nativtcs,  returning  in  great¬ 
er  force,  expelled  them  in  their  turn, 
drove  them  to  take  shelter  in  some  hol¬ 
lows  or  caverns  among  the  rocks  at  the 
other  side  of  a  ravine,  and  there  massa¬ 
cred  them  to  a  man.  From  these  grot¬ 
tos  strange  cries  and  lamentations  are 
to  be  heard  on  stormy  nights,  when  the 
spirits  are  supposed  to  partake  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  elements,  and  man  or 
beast  passing  the  spot  after  dark  remains 
fixed  there,  mute  and  motionless,  till 
sunrise  ;  even  asses,  by  this  beneficent 
s|>ell,  being  rendered  incapable  of  bray¬ 
ing  !•  . 

On  the  way  to  this  village  (Monte- 
fegatesi)  is  a  touching  memorial  of  the 
love  of  these  mountaineers  for  their  na¬ 
tive  crags.  It  is  a  rude  wooden  cross 
among  the  chestnut  w’oods,  recording 
the  name  of  Antonio  Paci,  and  his  death 
on  this  spot  in  1864.  He  was  an  emi¬ 
grant  who,  having  made  a  little  money 
in  America,  was  on  his  way  back  to  his 
country,  when  he  was  smitten  with  mor¬ 
tal  disease.  No  persuasions  could  in¬ 
duce  him  to  suspend  his  journey,  and 
with  his  daughter  by  his  side,  and  his 
effects  loaded  on  an  ass,  he  struggled  up 
the  long  and  difficult  ascent,  till,  when  a 
few  steps  more  would  have  brought  him 
within  sight  of  his  much-desired  goal, 
his  powers  failed  him  and  he  died  by  the 
way.  His  fellow  villagers  paid  a  grace¬ 
ful  tribute  to  his  memory  by  marking 
the  solitary  place  of  his  death  with  the 
simple  inscription  which  meets  their 
eyes  as  they  pass  to  and  fro.  The  legend 
of  the  building  of  the  Ponte  alia  Mad- 
dalena,  though  it  resembles  a  number  of 
others  current  elsewhere,  has  some  fea¬ 
tures  which,  perhaps,  point  to  the  com¬ 
mon  origin  of  all.  This  very  singular 
bridge,  probably  built  by  the  Countess 
Matilda,  crosses  the  Serchio  about  twelve 
miles  above  Lucca,  and  the  exaggerated 
height  of  one  of  its  arches  requires  a 
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pitch  as  steep  as  that  of  an  ordinary' 
house-roof  in  the  narrow  footway  it  car¬ 
ries  over.  The  story  believed  by  the 
peasants  is  that  San  Giuliano  purchased 
the  assistance  of  the  Evil  One  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  by  a  promise  of  the  soul  of  its 
first  passenger,  and  then  cheated  him  by 
luring  a  dog  to  cross  it,  rolling  a  cake 
over  before  him.  The  arch-fiend  was  so 
infuriated  at  this  shabby  fraud  that  he 
hurled  the  animal  through  the  masonry 
into  the  river  below,  leaving  a  hole, 
which  is  still  visible.  The  only  strange 
thing  about  this  legend  is  that  its  jumble 
of  a  soul  ransomed  by  a  dog  from  the 
evil  spirit  in  crossing  a  bridge  seems  like 
a  distorted  reminiscence  of  the  Parsi  be¬ 
lief  about  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Chris¬ 
tianized  by  the  introduction  of  a  saint. 
According  to  the  Zend-Avesta  certain 
dogs  have  the  power  of  protecting  the 
departed  spirit  from  the  demons  lying  in 
wait  for  it  on  its  perilous  passage  of  the 
narrow  bridge  over  the  abyss  of  hell, 
and  a  dog  is  always  led  in  funeral  pro¬ 
cessions,  and  made  to  look  at  the  corpse. 
Doubtless  all  the  mediaeval  legends  of 
the  Evil  One  had  an  Oriental  origin,  and 
are  associated  with  the  Persian  belief. 

The  most  definite  historical  tradition 
subsisting  among  these  mountains  is  gen¬ 
erally  that  of  an  animated  civil  war  be¬ 
tween  each  village  and  its  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor  ;  and  the  inhabitants  still  narrate 
with  glee  how  Lugliano  and  La  Rocca,  or 
Benabbio  and  San  Mamerzio,  bombard¬ 
ed  each  other  habitually  across  the  nar¬ 
row  valley  dividing  their  respective 
mountains.  A  circumstance  which  oc¬ 
curred  within  the  last  few  years  shows 
how  much  of  the  old  spirit  of  local  jeal¬ 
ousy  survives,  even  among  the  altered 
conditions  of  modem  life.  A  woman,  a 
native  of  Granaiolo,  which  is  perched 
among  the  hills,  some  twelve  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Lima,  had 
“  married  beneath  her,”  literally  if  not 
metaphorically,  as  she  had  taken  for  her 
husband  an  inhabitant  of  the  plain.  On 
her  death  she  desired  to  be  buried  with 
his  family,  and  those  about  her  prepared 
to  give  effect  to  her  last  wishes  ;  but  her 
townspeople,  mustering  by  night,  and 
descending  in  force  from  the  mountain, 
carried  off  the  body,  which  they  bore 
back  with  them  in  triumph,  and  had  in¬ 
terred  in  their  own  burial-ground.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  incident  would  prob- 
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ably  have  led  to  a  protracted  civil  war, 
which  would  have  drawn  in  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  communities,  and  desolated  the 
whole  mountain-side.  The  population 
of  the  Tuscan  Apennine  is,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  instance  of  local  pugnacity, 
among  the  most  peaceable  and  orderly 
in  the  world  ;  crime  scarcely  exists 
amongst  them,  while  the  means  for  its 
repression  are  scanty  in  the  extreme. 
Two  or  three  municipal  guards  in  some 
of  the  principal  towns,  with  a  force  of 
carabineers,  or  mounted  police,  in  the 
capital  of  the  district,  comprise  the 
whole  machinery  of  justice  from  Lucca 
to  Pistoia,  and  even  their  office  seems 
pretty  much  of  a  sinecure. 

The  mountaineers  want  little  from  the 
world  without,  for  their  soil  produces 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  almost 
every  farmer’s  wife  has  her  loom  for 
weaving  homespun  cloth  and  stout  hemp¬ 
en  linen.  They  are,  however,  glad  to 
bring  down  their  farm-produce,  such  as 
butter  and  eggs,  fowls,  orchard  fruit, 
and  Alpine  strawberries,  to  the  markets 
in  the  valley,  when  the  strangers  in  vii- 
Uf'giatura  during  the  bathing  season  fur¬ 
nish  a  demand  for  them.  Among  other 
mountain  products,  the  chestnut-fed  ba¬ 
con  deserves  a  world-wide  reputation,  as 
the  best  Spanish  and  Westphalian  hams 
do  not  surpass  it  in  delicacy  and  flavor. 
The  yearly  fairs  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  (June  24  and  July  22) 
are  the  great  rural  gatherings,  to  which 
the  most  remote  villages  send  a  contin¬ 
gent,  bringing  down  their  wares  for  sale, 
and  taking  back  such  foreign  articles  of 
luxury  as  home  production  does  not  sup¬ 
ply.  The  merchandise  interchanged  on 
both  sides  is  of  the  simplest  description, 
though  the  noise  made  over  it  might 
lead  the  stranger  to  imagine  that  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  was  changing  hands. 
From  dawn  of  day  the  little  market-place 
resounds  with  vociferations,  and  a  con¬ 
fused  din  rises  far  up  into  the  silent 
hills,  while  ropes  of  onions,  hanks  of 
homespun  yam,  figs,  and  tomatoes,  on 
one  side,  compete  with  straw  hats, 
earthenware  pipkins,  bellows  with  long 
tin  nozzles  for  sulphuring  the  vines,' col¬ 
ored  handkerchiefs,  threads,  tapes,  and 
cheap  trinkets,  on  the  other.  A  man, 
with  a  basket  before  him,  containing  a 
number  of  small  packets  of  uniform  size 
and  shape,  tempts  the  rustics  with  all 


his  eloquence  to  try  their  chance  in  this 
lottery,  at  a  soldo  each.  “  Alla  pesca  e 
alia  fortiina”  he  shouts,  “  un  soldo 
r una !  un  soldo  I'una!"  A  handsome 
young  mountaineer,  with  a  falcon’s  wing 
in  his  felt  hat,  shyly  tries  his  fortune, 
and  on  opening  his  packet,  unfolds,  to 
the  admiration  of  the  bystanders,  a  gay- 
colored  neckerchief ;  another,  encour¬ 
aged  ,by  his  example,  extracts  a  pinch¬ 
beck  ring,  which  the  pedlar  slily  tells 
him  will  fit  the  dark-eyed  girl  standing 
by  with  a  crimson  pomegranate  blossom 
coquettishly  stuck  behind  her  ear.  A 
crowd  gathers,  and  the  mysterious  pack¬ 
ets  quickly  disappear,  while  the  pedlar’s 
wallet  grows  heavy  with  soldi. 

Meantime  the  strains  of  a  fiddle  and 
flageolet  from  a  neighboring  booth  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  burattini  are  about  to  be¬ 
gin  their  performance  ;  and  the  piazza 
is  almost  deserted  as  the  peasants  crowd 
in  to  see  the  puppets  go  through  an  he¬ 
roic  drama  or  screaming  farce,  in  the 
same  irresistibly  ludicrous  series  of  jerks. 
We,  who  have  seen  the  isolated  solitudes 
from  which  the  audience  has  been  gath¬ 
ered  together,  can  understand  that  they 
are  not  very  blase  as  to  their  amuse¬ 
ments,  but  will  go  back  to  their  crag- 
built  homes  from  such  a  scene  of  ex¬ 
citement  with  food  for  thought  and  con¬ 
versation  for  the  next  twelve  months. 

Each  little  village  becomes  for  one 
day  in  the  year  a  centre  of  attraction  to 
its  neighbors,  when  it  celebrates  the  feast 
of  the  titular  saint  of  its  {tarish  with  all 
due  pomp  and  solemnity.  Then  the  lit¬ 
tle  piazza  is  gay  with  a  crowd,  all  in 
their  holiday  best,  and  the  quaint  old 
church  cannot  contain  the  congregation, 
which  overflows  on  the  steps  and  terrace 
outside.  The  open-air  processions  are 
picturesque  and  impressive,  consisting 
sometimes  of  hundreds  of  people  bear¬ 
ing  lighted  tapers,  the  pious  confraterni¬ 
ties  in  their  respective  habits,  the  wom¬ 
en  wearing  white  veils  of  lace  or  em¬ 
broidered  muslin,  while  painted  silk  ban¬ 
ners  are  borne  at  the  head  of  each  sec¬ 
tion.  At  intervals  along  the  narrow  way 
are  temporary  altars,  garlanded  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  festooned  with  rich 
drapery,  and  blazing  with  lights  ;  at 
each  of  these  there  is  a  pause,  while 
some  prayers  are  said,  before  the  pro¬ 
cession  resumes  its  slow  march  and  takes 
up  again  its  monotonous  but  solemn 
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chant.  The  inhabitants  take  great  in¬ 
terest  in  these  local  feasts,  which  are  a 
source  of  harmless  rivalry  between  differ¬ 
ent  districts.  The  Eve  of  St.  John  is 
celebrated,  as  it  is  in  Ireland  and  many 
other  countries,  by  great  bonfires  kindled 
on  the  hilltops,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  custom. 

Local  pilgrimages  are  another  form  of 
piety  much  in  favor  in  these  mountain 
districts,  and  as  the  shrines  visited  are 
generally  situated  in  spots  of  singular 
l>eauty,  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
would  find  attendance  on  them  any  thing 
but  a  p>enance.  One  of  these,  to  the 
Hermitage  of  Gallicano,  takes  place  on 
the  Sundays  of  May  and  September,  and 
attracts  a  considerable  concourse  from 
the  neighboring  mountains.  Gallicano 
itself  is  not  in  the  Apennines,  but  facing 
them,  in  the  Garfagnana  valley,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apuan  Alps,  or  mountains 
of  Carrara.  Its  weather-stained  houses, 
with  loggias  of  open  arches,  occupy  both 
sides  of  a  narrow  chasm,  whose  vertical 
walls  are  draped  to  the  bottom  by  creep¬ 
ers  in  a  trailing  curtain  of  verdure.  The 
gorge  is  spanned  above  the  town  by  an 
aqueduct,  carried  across  on  a  single 
Gothic  arch,  very  sharp  pointed,  and 
with  circular  openings  in  the  spandrils. 
The  Hermitage  is  three  miles  farther  up 
among  the  mountains,  occupying  a  small 
natural  platform  above  a  wooded  glen, 
and  surrounded  by  reddish  cliffs  of  con¬ 
siderable  height,  against  which  the 
church  and  campanile  are  built,  so  as  to 
get  one  of  their  w'alls  supplied  by  the 
mountain  itself.  In  this  romantic  soli¬ 
tude,  the  pilgrims  from  the  more  distant 
parishes  begin  to  arrive  on  the  eve  of  the 
feast,  when  the  men  are  accomodated  in 
the /oresUria,  and  the  women  locked  in 
the  church  for  the  night.  From  less  re¬ 
mote  districts  they  start  at  break  of  day, 
or  even  earlier,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for 
the  morning  services,  after  which  the 
bell  rings  in  a  recognized  series  of  signals, 
summoning  the  contingent  of  each  par¬ 
ish  to  assemble  and  march  off.  Before 
noon  the  last  have  started,  and  the  Her¬ 
mitage  is  left  silent  and  solitary  once 
more.  The  actual  church,  dedicated  to 
Maria  Porta  Coeli,  dates  only  from 
1671  ;  but  there  was  a  much  older  one, 
now  partially  incorporated  in  the  present 
structure,  and  the  hermit  whose  devo¬ 
tion  originally  consecrated  the  spot  lived 


in  the  tenth  century.  The  Alp  of  San 
Pellegrino,  in  the  Apennine  of  Modena, 
is  also  the  goal  of  a  pilgrimage  during 
the  Sundays  of  the  month  of  May,  and 
attracts  a  still  larger  number  of  the  de¬ 
vout  from  the  neighboring  mountains. 

All  these  gatherings,  whether  for  prac¬ 
tical  or  pious  purposes,  take  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  as,  during  the 
winter,  life  in  the  Apennines  may  be 
said  to  come  to  a  standstill.  The  moun¬ 
tain  paths  become  almost  impassable,  the 
snow  lies  thick  on  the  higher  levels,  put¬ 
ting  a  stop  to  all  agricultural  operations, 
and  the  lonely  villages,  cut  off  from  com¬ 
munication  with  the  world  without,  hi¬ 
bernate  in  deserted  solitude  during  the 
long,  bleak  months.  Old  men,  women, 
and  children  are  all  that  are  left  by  the 
hearth,  for  the  able-bodied  male  popu¬ 
lation  has  gone  elsewhere  in  search  of 
w’ork.  The  women  have  so  little  of  the 
spirit  of  travel  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  meet  one  who  has  never  visited 
the  nearest  village  to  her  own,  though 
she  has  been  looking  at  it  at  long  riffe 
range  across  the  valley  all  her  life  ;  but 
the  men  are  great  wanderers,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  the  most  distant  corners  of 
the  earth.  There  is  a  large  emigration 
from  these  districts  to  America,  whence 
many  return  at  the  end  of  twenty  or 
five-and-twenty  years,  with  enough 
money  saved  to  buy  a  house  and  farm 
in  their  native  parish  ;  and  the  stranger 
will  often  be  surprised  to  hear  himself 
addressed  in  English  in  some  remote 
hamlet  where  he  least  expects  to  find  a 
travelled  native.  Here  are  also  mainly 
recruited  the  ranks  of  those  vagrant  im¬ 
age-sellers  who  wander  over  the  Conti¬ 
nent  seeking  a  market  for  their  plaster 
wares  in  all  the  great  capitals,  while  a 
large  proportion  of  the  domestic  ser¬ 
vants  employed  by  foreign  families  in  the 
Italian  cities  have  found  their  way  from 
these  mountains  to  the  banks  of  Tiber  or 
Amo.  But  the  great  annual  migration 
is  to  the  Maremma,  and  takes  place  in 
the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
October,  as  soon  as  the  labor  of  the 
fields  is  finished,  and  the  grain  sown 
among  the  hills.  Some  of  the  emigrants 
work  as  masons,  others  rent  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  a  tract  of  waste  or  woodland,  fur¬ 
nishing  the  city  markets  with  those  hec¬ 
atombs  of  small  birds  annually  consum¬ 
ed  there.  Many  go  still  farther  afield  for 
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winter  quarters,  to  Corsica,  Calabria, 
and  even  the  coasts  of  Africa  ;  wherever 
railways  or  other  works  are  in  progress, 
and  laborers  in  demand.  In  June  or 
July  these  birds  of  passage  return  to  reap 
their  own  harvests,  in  bands  that  fill 
half-a-dozen  of  the  country  carts  ;  in 
which,  as  full  of  spirits  as  a  party  of 
schoolboys  going  home  for  the  holidays, 
they  rattle  through  the  villages  on  the 
plain,  singing  in  chorus  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  bells  on  the  horses’  col¬ 
lars, 

Down  to  the  Maremma,  too,  as  in  the 
days  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who 
has  so  well  described  their  migration,  go 
the  great  herds  of  sheep,  horses,  and 
cattle  which  have  been  pasturing  all  the 
summer  on  the  velvety  turf  of  the  Apen- 
nine  slopes,  but  are  driven  down  to  the 
plains  by  the  approach  of  the  autumn 
rains  in  September  or  October.  In 
flocks  of  hundreds  together  go  the 
sheep,  blocking  the  roads  with  a  mov¬ 
ing,  fleecy  mass,  and  filling  the  narrow 
valley  with  the  noise  of  their  multitudi¬ 
nous  bleating  and  jangling  bells.  Two 
or  three  dogs  generally  direct  their  move¬ 
ments,  while  the  shepherds  bring  up  the 
rear,  their  whole  visible  luggage  consist¬ 
ing  in  most  cases  of  a  large  slate-colored 
cotton  umbrella.  In  addition  to  this 
slender  i)ersonal  baggage,  one  of  them 
often  carries  on  his  shoulders  a  tiny 
new-born  lamb,  which  has  chosen  this 
inopportune  moment  for  coming  into 
the  world.  The  sheep,  unless  they  have 
encountered  bad  weather  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  upper  pastures,  come  down  in 
splendid  condition,  and  the  mountain 
mutton  of  Pistoia  does  credit  to  its 
feeding  ground,  by  tenderness  and 
flavor  which  leave  the  epicure  nothing 
to  desire.  If,  however,  the  autumn 
rains,  with  their  relentless  sleety  cata¬ 
racts,  have  caught  the  flock  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  they  present  a  most  woe-begone  as¬ 
pect  on  their  journey,  and  seem  to  lose 
all  the  benefit  of  their  summer  change. 
The  pasture  zone  is  above  the  level  of 
the  vines  and  chestnuts,  and  below’  that 
of  the  highest  peaks,  where  vegetation 
ceases  ;  that  is  to  sa^,  from  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  to  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
valley. 

Though  the  great  forest  belt  seems  to 
the  eye  to  cover  every  palm’s  breadth  of 
the  lower  slopes,  it  is  in  reality  inter¬ 


rupted  in  parts  by  spaces  of  cornland, 
by  vineyards,  and  even  in  some  favored 
spots  by  olive  woods.  The  soil  is  then 
artificially  banked  up  in  terraced  ledges, 
so  as  to  afford  level  strips  fox  these 
forms  of  produce.  The  plough  is  un  • 
known  in  this  region,  as  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground  forbid  its  use,  and  the 
fields  are  dug  entirely  with  the  spade. 
The  ridges  newly  dressed  in  the  autumn 
look  like  the  beds  of  a  garden  :  not  a 
stone  is  visible,  and  the  rich,  dark  loam 
seems  to  have  received  the  most  careful 
manipulation.  It  must  be  amazingly 
productive,  for  I  have  seen  a  field  in  the 
Val  di  Lima,  off  which  the  wheat  was 
reaped  in  the  end  of  June,  sown  imme¬ 
diately  with  a  fresh  crop  of  beans  and 
Indian  corn  to  rij>en  before  winter.  The 
soil  was  barely  turned  with  the  spade, 
without  being  manured,  yet  in  ten  days 
the  strong,  silky  blades  of  the  young 
maize  had  shot  up  to  half-a-foot  above 
ground  ;  and  I  felt  disposed  to  credit 
the  American  saying  as  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  of  the  Western  States,  in 
which  you  may  plant  tenpenny  nails 
over  night,  and  find  them  grown  into 
twelve  inch  spikes  in  the  morning. 

The  Indian  corn  (grown  only  in  the 
valley)  is  gathered  in  October,  and  many 
of  the  farmhouses  then  wear  a  golden 
mask,  as  the  maize  ears,  looped  together 
and  hung  to  ripen  more  thoroughly  in 
the  sun,  form  a  complete  screen  to  the 
house  front,  pierced  only  by  oi)enings 
for  the  doors  and  windows.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  hemp  furnishes  the  women  with 
occupation  throughout  the  year,  and  in 
the  autumn  may  be  heard  from  every 
village  the  chopping  sound  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  which  they  scutch  it  in  front 
of  their  doors,  whisking  the  long  bun¬ 
dles  to  and  fro  with  a  dexterity  acquired 
by  years  of  practice.  It  is  then  combed 
and  carded  until  it  becomes  as  fine  as 
floss  silk,  and  in  the  winter  is  first  spun 
into  yam  on  the  distaff,  and  then  woven 
into  linen  in  the  loom  which  forms  part 
of  the  furniture  of  every  farmhouse. 

The  grape  thrives  to  a  considerable 
height  (800  or  1000  feet)  above  the  val¬ 
ley,  but  the  vintage  is  very  variable,  as 
it  is  much  affected  by  cold  or  damp  in 
the  early  summer.  That  of  1875  yield¬ 
ed  a  supply  of  wine  for  eighteen  months, 
leaving  a  most  opportune  surplus  to 
cover  the  deficiency  of  the  following 
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year,  whose  produce  was  scarce  an 
eighth  of  that  of  its  predecessor.  The 
masses  of  grapes  that  load  the  vines  in 
an  abundant  season  are  a  marvel  to 
Northern  eyes.  The  whole  country  is 
garlanded  and  festooned  as  if  for  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  Bacchus,  and  one  no  longer 
wonders  that  the  Tuscan’s  favorite  oath 
should  be  by  the  divinity  who  treats  him 
so  handsomely.  In  very  productive 
seasons,  however,  the  quality  of  the 
wine  is  generally  below  the  average,  as 
the  grapes  do  not  ripen  simultaneously, 
and  the  peasants  are  impatient  to  gather 
them  prematurely  for  fear  of  thieves. 
Indeed  the  wine  is  always  poor,  though 
the  grapes  are  large  and  well  flavored, 
and  the  system  practised  in  Tuscany, 
called  il  gorerno  del  vino,  which  consists 
in  adding  a  portion  of  the  grapes,  re¬ 
served  for  that  purpose,  after  the  first 
fermentation  has  set  in,  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  itself  by  its  results.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  vine,  as  it  is  called,'  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  mountains,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  wonderful  fruit,  like  a  grape 
filled  with  the  quintessence  of  'strav/ber- 
ries  or  pineapples.  The  epicure  w’ho 
has  not  tasted  uva  fragola  has  still  a 
new  sensation  in  store  for  his  palate. 
The  wine  made  from  them  does  not  keep 
at  all,  so  they  are  only  grown  for  the 
fruit  market. 

From  the  mountain  slopes  the  eye  is 
sometimes  caught  by  a  belt  of  white 
poplars,  fringing  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
and  conspicuous  amid  the  luxuriant  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  valley  by  their  silvery  bark 
and  foliage.  From  their,  close  pithy 
fibre  is  made  the  finest  quality  of  paper 
turned  out  by  Cini’s  great  factory  at 
San  Marcello,  the  capital  of  the  Apen- 
nine  of  Piftoia  ;  and  carts  laden  with 
the  trunks,  sawn  into  equal  lengths,  are 
often  to  be  met  on  their  way  up  the  Val 
di  Lima.  The  Lima  itself  is  studded 
with  a  series  of  ruder  mills  for  making 
the  roughest  sort  of  brown  paper,  from 
maize  straw — a  manufacture  which  has 
existed  in  this  valley  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  is  the  only  one  carried  on 
there. 

Farms  let  on  the  tnezzeria  system  are 
to  l)e  found  in  the  lower  ground,  even 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  but  slope 
and  mountain,  with  their  mantle  of 
fruitful  forest,  are  the  peasant’s  sole 
property,  where  he  is  absolute  lord  of 


the  soil  he  tills.  Nor  can  he  be  re¬ 
proached  herewith  unthrifty  husbandry, 
for  on  the  southern  declivities  the 
ground  has  been  laboriously  and  pain¬ 
fully  terraced  up  to  render  possible  the 
cultivation  of  vines  and  olives  ;  and  if 
the  chestnut,  which  requires  little  tend¬ 
ance,  has  usurped  the  rest  of  the  soil,  it 
may  be  said  in  its  defence,  that  it  is  Na¬ 
ture’s  save-all,  and  grows  where  no  other 
plant  would  find  footing.  Short  of  the 
absolutely  vertical,  no  steep  seems  too 
abrupt  for  it  to  clothe,  no  hanging  ra¬ 
vine  too  rugged,  no  rocky  shelf  too  nar¬ 
row,  for  it  to  grow  and  prosper  there. 
As  hardy  as  the  mountain  pine,  as  fruit¬ 
ful  as  the  sun-pampered  olive,  it  braves 
the  bleakest  gales  of  the  wind-swept 
Apennine  ;  and  where  the  scanty  earth 
seems  to  grudge  a  sustenance  to  man,  it 
bears  aloh  a  harvest  on  its  branches. 
The  most  long-suffering  of  trees,  it  will, 
if  cut  down,  send  forth  anew  fruitful 
suckers,  and  w’ill  still  bring  forth  its 
prickly  clusters  when  its  stem  is  all 
scooped  away  by  age  and  nothing  but  a 
shell  of  bark  remains  to  carry  the  sap 
up  to  its  crown. 

The  chestnut  harvest,  which  takes 
place  in  October,  is  the  great  event  of 
the  year  in  the  Apennines,  and  furnishes 
a  recreation,  rather  than  a  task,  to  all 
classes  of  the  population.  The  schools 
have  their  annual  vacation  in  that  month, 
that  the  children  may  assist  in  it  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  find  hands  for  any  extra 
household  work  while  a  pleasant  gipsy 
life  goes  on  under  the  trees.  The  steep 
woods  are  then  alive  with  merry  parties 
picking  the  mahogany-brown  nuts  from 
among  the  fallen  leaves  and  dropping 
them  into  long  canvas  pouches  slung  at 
the  waist  for  the  purpose.  The  boughs 
are  never  shaken  to  detach  them,  and 
the  burrs  fall  singly  as  they  ripen,  rust¬ 
ling  through  the  leaves,  and  breaking 
the  forest  silence  with  a  heavy  thud,  as 
they  strike  the  ground.  They  lie  till 
picked  up  from  day  to  day,  during  the 
appointed  time  for  gathering  them,  which 
lasts  a  month,  and  is  fixed  by  municipal 
proclamation — commonly  from  Michael¬ 
mas  Day,  September  29th,  to  the  feast  cf 
Saints  Simon  and  Jude,  October  28th, 
but  sometimes  extended  by  special  re¬ 
quest,  if  the  season  be  unusually  late, 
for  ten  days  longer.  Any  one  wander¬ 
ing  off  the  recognized  paths  through  the 
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woods  during  that  period  is  liable  to  be 
shot  by  the  proprietor,  as  in  the  Swiss 
vineyards  in  vintage  time,  but  this  san¬ 
guinary  law  seems  to  remain  a  dead  let¬ 
ter.  After  the  legal  term  has  expired, 
the  woods  are  free  to  the  whole  world, 
and  are  invaded  by  troops  of  beggars, 
gleaning  any  chance  belated  chestnuts, 
which,  falling  now,  are  the  prize  of  the 
first  comer.  Those  which  drop  at  any 
time  on  a  road  passable  for  wheeled  ve¬ 
hicles  are  also  public  property,  and  as 
the  highway  runs  through  chestnut 
woods  the  poor  have  a  little  harvest  by 
the  roadside. 

The  proprietors  of  woods  too  exten¬ 
sive  for  the  gathering  to  be  done  by  the 
members  of  their  own  household,  en¬ 
gage  a  number  of  girls  to  assist,  giving 
them  food  and  lodging  for  forty  days, 
and  to  each  two  sacks  of  chestnut  flour 
on  her  departure.  After  their  day’s 
work  in  the  woods  they  are  expected  to 
spin  or  weave  in  the  evening  for  the 
benefit  of  the  housewife,  who  thus  gets 
her’winter  supply  of  yam  or  linen  pret¬ 
ty  well  advanced  in  this  month.  The 
poorer  girls  look  forward  to  being  em- 
l)loyed  in  this  way  as  a  great  treat,  and 
will  often  throw  up  other  occupations 
rather  than  lose  it.  In  a  fine  season  it 
is  indeed  sufficiently  pleasant,  for  the 
lovely  weather  of  a  dry  October  among 
these  Tuscan  highlands  makes  open-air 
life  unalloyed  pleasure  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  can  hardly  conjure  up  a 
more  dismal  picture  than  that  presented 
by  the  dripping  chestnut  woods  if  the 
autumn  rains  have  chosen  that  month 
for  their  own,  when  the  sheeting  floods 
of  heaven  thresh  down  the  withered 
leaves  as  they  fall,  and  the  soaked  burrs 
have  to  be  fished  out  of  the  swirling  yel¬ 
low  torrents  that  furrow  the  ground  in 
all  directions. 

Wet  or  dry,  however,  October,  unless 
the  yield  be  exceptionally  scanty,  is  a 
season  of  abundance  and  rejoicing 
through  the  country,  while  the  peasants 
consume  the  fresh  chestnuts  by  the 
sackful,  not  roasted,  as  they  are  eaten 
in  the  cities,  but  plainly  boiled  and 
eaten  hot  from  the  husk.  The  great 
mass  are  spread  on  the  floors  of  the 
drying-houses — blind,  deserted-looking 
buildings,  scattered  through  the  woods 
for  this  purpose,  and  w’hich  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  seem  to  smoulder  internally,  as 


the  smoke  of  the  fire  lit  to  extract  the 
moisture  from  the  fresh  chestnuts  es¬ 
capes  through  all  the  interstices  of  the 
roof  and  walls.  From  the  drying-house 
they  are  taken  to  the  mill  and  ground 
into  farina  dolce,  a  fine  meal,  of  pinkish 
color  and  sickly  sweet  flavor,  which 
forms  the  staple  food  of  the  population. 
From  this  they  make  polenta  or  por¬ 
ridge,  in  other  districts  made  from  In¬ 
dian  meal,  and  necci^  round  cakes  baked 
between  chestnut-leaves,  which  are  kept 
aid  dried  for  the  purpose,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  imparting  a  slightly  pungent 
flavor  of  smoke  that  the  stranger  will 
hardly  find  an  improvement.  Other 
delicacies,  too,  are  made  from  the  chest¬ 
nut  flour,  such  as  cakes  covered  with 
chocolate  and  sugar,  but  none  are  likely 
to  commend  themselves  to  Northern 
palates. 

But  to  the  simple  taste  of  the  moun¬ 
taineer  his  hon^ely  fare  seems  sweeter 
than  all  rare  foreign  viands,  as  his  na¬ 
tive  crag  is  dearer  than  the  great  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  modern  world.  He  asks 
nothing  from  civilization,  and  renounces 
the  present  and  ihe  future  to  live  alone 
with  the  past,  which  he  clings  to,  with¬ 
out  knowing  it.  For  the  force  of  asso¬ 
ciation  cannot  count  for  much  in  a  com¬ 
munity  whose  history,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  limited  by  the  memory  of  the  living. 
Yet  the  dweller  in  the  Tuscan  Apen- 
nine,  and  in  the  mountain  regions 
throughout  Italy,  remains  immovably 
fixed,  of  his  own  free  choice,  to  the  crag 
platform,  whither  his  ancestors  were 
driven  for  refuge  by  the  exigencies  of 
their  time,  and  accepts  the  necessity  of 
a  thousand  years  ago  as  the  unchangea¬ 
ble  condition  of  to-day.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  other  countries  have  gradually 
abandoned  the  strong  places  originally 
built  on  by  their  forefathers,  as  increased 
security  made  self-defence  unnecessary, 
and  increased  intercourse  made  accessi¬ 
bility  desirable  and  profitable.  Not  so 
the  Italian,  in  whom  the  tenacity  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  long-inherited  usage  is 
stronger  than  the  love  of  convenience, 
of  gain,  or  even  of  safety.  The  towns 
at  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  buried  beneath 
the  devastating  lava,  rise  from  their 
ruins  ere  yet  the  fiery  flood  is  cold  above 
them  ;  and  while  for  Pompeii,  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  and  Stabia  there  was  in  the 
Roman  time  no  resurrection,  Resina, 
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Torre  del  Greco,  and  San  Sebastiano 
are'  by  the  modern  Italians  rebuilt  as 
often  as  destroyed.  Luzzano  in  the 
Apennines,  carried  down  the  mountain¬ 
side  by  a  landslip,  which  buried  or  swept 
into  the  Lima  sixty-three  houses  and 
three  churches,  was  re-erected  on  its 
former  site,  though  not  of  its  former 
size,  by  the  inhabitants,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  recover  from  the  first  stupefac¬ 
tion  of  the  calamity.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  mountaineer’s  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  lofty  dwelling,  and  apart 
from  the  abstract  question  involved  in 
weighing  the  ]>ains  against  the  penalties 
of  progress,  it  is  at  least  open  to  doubt 
whether  he  would  not  lose  more  than  he 
would  gain  by  descending  to  the  valley, 
and  whether  the  exhilarating  breadth  of 
light  and  air,  the  glorious  amplitude  of 
hanging  panorama  which  reward  his  as¬ 
cent,  do  net  more  than  compensate  for 
its  fatigue.  Modern  fashion  at  least 
seems  to  say  so,  as  it  goes  higher  and 
higher  in  search  of  oxygen  and  scenery, 
and  requires  its  summer  haunts  as  many 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
as  is  compatible  with  a  due  regard  to 
creature  comforts.  The  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  advocate  of  mountain  air  might, 
however,  shudder  at  the  prospect  before 
the  Apennine  villager,  when  the  winter 
settles  down  on  his  home  ;  when  the 
chestnuts  have  been  gathered  and  dried, 
the  new  wine  made  and  tasted  ;  when 
the  younger  men  are  gone  to  the  me¬ 
tropolis  or  the  Maremma,  leaving  the 
old,  the  helpless,  and  the  feeble  to 
await  their  return  ;  and  the  snow,  with 
gradual  and  noiseless  footsteps,  steals 
down  from  the  higher  peaks  on  the  lone¬ 
ly  village,  wrapping  it  in  a  shroud  of 
stillness  and  isolation.  Perched  then  in 
aerial  solitude  on  its  unapproachable 
pinnacle,  it  looks  down  on  the  valley 
over  a  thousand  feet  of  steep,  bristling 
with  leafless  forest,  while  no  sound 


reaches  it  save  the  hoarse  roar  of  the 
tawny  torrents  below,  or  the  shrill  whis¬ 
tle  of  the  tramontana  sweeping  on  it 
from  some  frigid  zone  of  space.  Then 
the  water  must  be  drawn  across  the 
snow,  or  up  streets  slippery  with  icy 
mud,  and  footing  is  difficult  in  the  steep 
woods,  where  firewood,  fortunately  not 
scarce,  must  be  gathered  for  the  long, 
cold  nights.  But  the  winter,  though 
sharp,  is  brief,  and  once  Christmas  has 
come  and  gone,  spring  is  not  far  off ; 
when  the  snow  melts,  the  flowers  break 
from  the  ground,  the  com  shoots  fast, 
the  chestnuts  are  green  with  promise, 
and  summer  is  close  at  hand  to  bring 
life  and  animation  once  more  to  the 
highlands  of  the  Apennines. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  last 
glimpse  of  one  of  these  villages,  and 
only  wish  I  could  make  the  reader  see 
the  picture  of  it  impressed  on  my  mem¬ 
ory.  It  was  early  on  an  October  morn¬ 
ing,  and  a  damp  river  fog  had  settled 
thickly  on  the  valley,  completely  shut¬ 
ting  out  the  mountains  at  either  side. 
Overhead,  however,  the  sky  was  clear, 
and  suddenly,  as  the  heavy  swathes  of 
mist  floated  aside,  there  gleamed  out, 
like  a  rosy  crown  of  morning  glory,  sole 
in  that  upper  blue,  a  fairy  city,  with 
battlements  and  towers  all  flushed  as 
they  faced  the  newly  risen  sun.  The 
Fata  Morgana  never  reared  for  herself 
an  air-built  castle  of  more  visionary  as¬ 
pect,  yet  it  was  but  La  Rocca,  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  a  few  hundred  poor  mountain¬ 
eers,  that  thus  showed  for  a  moment, 
isolated  above  the  clouds,  'transfigured 
by  the  sunrise,  and  hung,  like  a  glowing 
carcanet,  on  the  very  brow  of  heaven. 
For  a  moment  only  :  the  next,  a  fresh 
surge  of  the  mist  rose  at  it,  swept  past 
it,  first  blotted,  then  extinguished  the 
vision,  the  dun  vapors  usurped  its  place 
in  the  sky,  and  the  aerial  city  was  seen 
no  more. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Proud  and  lowly,  beggar  and  lord. 

Over  the  bridge  they  go. 

Rags  and  velvet,  fetter  and  sword, 
Poverty,  pomp,  and.  woe. 

Who  will  stop  but  to  laugh  and  sing  ? 

Self  is  calling,  and  self  is  king  ! 

Who  weeps  at  the  beggars’  grave  ? 

Crusts  they  pray  for,  but  love  they  crave. 
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Beggar  and  lord, 

Fetter  and  sword, 

Prison  and  palace,  shadow  and  sun. 
Velvet  and  rags. 

So  the  world  wags. 

Until  the  river  no  more  shall  run. 

Sparkle,  river,  merrily  roll  ! 

Laugh  with  the  gay  and  bright  ; 
Who  will  care  for  the  weary  soul 
Under  thy  arch  to-night  ? 

Who  will  pity  her,  who  will  save  ? 
Never  a  tear  the  cold  world  gave  ! 
Down  there  in  the  rolling  Thames — 
God  will  pity  what  man  condemns. 

Velvet  and  rags. 

So  the  world  wags. 

Prison  and  palace,  shadow  and  sun. 
Fettered  and  free. 

So  shall  it  be, 

Until  the  river  no  more  shall  run. 


—  Temple  liar. 


PROFESSOR  JAMES  D.  DANA. 
BV  THE  EDITOR. 


Our  portrait  this  month  is  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  honored  of  Amer¬ 
ican  scientists,  whose  reputation  is  as 
great  in  Europe  as  in  his  own  country, 
and  who  is  acknowledged  as  an  author¬ 
ity  and  original  discoverer  in  the  three 
important  departments  of  mineralogy, 
geology,  and  zoology. 

James  Dwight  Dana  was  born  on 
the  1 2th  of  February,  1813,  at  Utica, 
New  York,  and  passed  there  the  first 
years  of  his  life.  He  seems  to  have  had  an 
early  inclination  to  the  natural  sciences, 
as  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Yale  College,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
Professor  Silliman  (Sr.),  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  pioneer  of  American  science.  While 
there  he  evinced  a  special  aptitude  for 
mathematics  as  well  as  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  and  shortly  after  his  graduation 
in  1833,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
teacher  of  mathematics  to  midshipmen 
in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  In 
that  capacity  he  sailed  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  in  the  ship-of-the-line  Delaware,  re¬ 
turning  in  1835.  During  the  two  years 
following  he  acted  at  Yale  College  as  as¬ 


sistant  to  Professor  Silliman,  whose  suc¬ 
cessor  he  afterward  became. 

In  December,  1836,  Mr.  Dana  was  ap¬ 
pointed  mineralogist  and  geologist  of  the 
United  States  exploring  expedition,  then 
about  to  be  sent  by  the  Government  to 
the  Southern  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The 
squadron,  under  command  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  (afterward  Commodore)  Wilkes, 
sailed  in  August,  1838,  and  returned  in 
1842.  During  the  thirteen  years  follow¬ 
ing,  Professor  Dana  was  chiefly  occu¬ 
pied  in  preparing  for  publication  the 
various  reports  of  this  expedition  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  charge.  The  results  of  his 
labors  were  given  in  his  “  Report  on 
Zoophytes”  l4to,  with  an  atlas  of  61 
folio  plates,  1846},  in  which  he  proposes 
a  new  classification  and  describes  230 
new  species  ;  the  ”  Report  on  the  Geol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Pacific”  (with  an  atlas  of 
21  plates,  1849)  ;  and  the  “  Report  on 
Crustacea”  (4to,  with  an  atlas  of  96  folio 
plates,  1852-54).  In  this  last  named 
work  680  species  are  described,  of  which 
658  were  new.  These  Reports  were 
published^by  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment,  and  contributed  greatly  to  that 
high  reputation  which  our  official  scien¬ 
tific  publications  have  achieved.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  drawings  in  the  at¬ 
lases  were  made  by  Mr.  Dana  himself. 

In  1850  Mr.  Dana  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Silliman  Professor  of  Natural 
History  and  Geology  in  Yale  College, 
but  did  not  enter  upon  its  duties  until 
1855,  soon  after  Professor  Silliman’s  re¬ 
signation  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  and 
geology.  This  position  he  still  retains. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  having  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  standing  committee  of 
that  body,  and  in  August,  1855,  he  de¬ 
livered  the  annual  address  before  that  as¬ 
sociation  at  its  meeting  in  Providence. 
He  has  been  elected  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies  in  Europe,  including 
the  Royal  Academies  of  Sciences  in  Mu¬ 
nich  and  Berlin,  the  Geological  and  Lin- 
nsean  societies  in  London,  the  Philoma- 
thic  Society  in  Paris,  and  others.  In 
1872,  the  Wollaston  gold  medal,  in 
charge  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  was  conferred  upon  him. 


Besides  the  works  already  mentioned. 
Professor  Dana  has  published  “  Science 
and  the  Bible,”  a  series  of  four  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
in  1856-57,  called  forth  by  a  work  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Taylor  Lewis  on  the  “  Six  Days 
of  Creation  “A  System  of  Mineral- 
ogy,”  a  work  of  high  repute  in  Europe 
and  America  (1837,  5th  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  1870)  ;  “  On  Coral  Reefs 
and  Islands”  (1853)  ;  a  ”  Manual  of 
Geology”  (1862,  revised  edition,  i86g)  ; 
a  “  Text  Book  of  Geology  for  Schools 
and  Academies”  (1864)  ;  and  ”  Corals 
and  Coral  Islands”  (1872).  For  many 
years  he  h^  been  associated  with  his 
brother-in-law.  Professor  Benjamin  Silli¬ 
man,  Jr.,  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
American  Jcmrnal  of  Science  and  Arts, 
founded  in  1819  by  the  elder  Silliman. 
To  this  journal,  as  well  as  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  Boston,  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York, 
and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  m 
Philadelphia,  he  has  contributed  numer¬ 
ous  important  scientific  memoirs,  the 
mere  titles  of  which  would  fill  a  column. 
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The  Evolution  of  Man:  A  Popular  Expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Principal  Points  of  Human 
Ontogeny  and  Phylogeny.  From  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Ernest  Haeckel,  Professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Jena.  In  two  volumes.  New 
York  :  D.  AppUton  Co. 

In  a  somwhat  extended  review  of  this  re¬ 
markable  work  contributed  to  the  London 
Academy,  Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  says : 
"  Professor  Haeckel  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  energetic  workers  and  advanced 
thinkers  among  German  biologists.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  animal  kingdom  with  especial 
reference  to  the  theory  of  development,  and  he 
has  perhaps  done  as  much  to  extend  and  pop¬ 
ularize  that  theory  as  Darwin  himself.  Besides 
a  long  series  of  publications  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  biology,  he  has  written  two  great 
popular  works — Tke  History  of  Creation,  in 
which  the  development  of  the  whole  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  is  systematically  traced 
out,  and  the  present  volumes,  which  treat  in 
more  detail  the  entire  history  of  man’s  evolu¬ 
tion,  both  as  an  individual  from  the  parental 
germ  and  as  an  animal  species  from  the  most 
rudimentary  form  of  individualized  animal  life 


through  a  progressive  series  of  more  and  more 
specialized  animal  types.” 

The  present  work,  he  continues,  ”  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  render  the  facts  of  human  germ  history 
and  development  accessible  to  the  educated 
public.  It  is  founded  on  the  researches  of  the 
most  eminent  modern  anatomists  and  embry¬ 
ologists — Baer,  Kblliker,  Schwann,  Huxley, 
Weissmann,  and  Gegenbaur,  together  with 
Haeckel’s  own  discoveries  in  the  history  and 
development  of  many  of  the  lower  animals. 
We  can,  therefore,  hardly  do  otherwise  than 
accept  the  facts  as  presented  to  us  by  our  au¬ 
thor,  and  though  we  may  not  always  agree 
with  the  inferences  he  deduces  from  them,  we 
can  but  feel  that  they  are  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  and  that  a  careful  study  of  them  is 
absolutely  essential  before  venturing  to  form 
definite  conclusions  as  to  man’s  nature,  origin, 
or  destiny.” 

When  he  comes  to  discuss  the  work  in  detail 
Mr.  Wallace  finds  several  points  of  radical  im¬ 
portance  upon  which  he  differs  in  toto  from 
Professor  Haeckel ;  but  he  concludes  by  say¬ 
ing  that  no  restricted  notice  of  The  Evolution 
of  Man  can  afford  an  ‘adequate  conception  of 
the  wonderful  variety  and  complexity,  or  of 
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the  intensely  interesting  nature  of  the  subjects 
it  discusses.  “  There  is  probably  no  book  in 
any  language  which  gives  so  full,  so  clear,  and 
so  perfectly  intelligible  an  account  of  the  earl¬ 
ier  stages  of  the  development  of  animals. 
The  phenomena  described  are,  as  compared 
with  the  later  stages  of  development,  simple 
and  easily  followed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  their  importance  ;  and  as  enabling 
any  intelligent  person  to  obtain  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  this  wonderful  his¬ 
tory  in  its  earlier,  and  a  correct  conception  of 
their  general  outlines  and  bearing  in  their 
later  and  more  complex  stages,  the  work  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Its  faults  are  difluseness  of  style  and 
complexity  of  general  arrangement,  and  a 
competent  editor  would  be  able  to  condense  it 
into  one  half  the  bulk  without  curtailing  it  of 
any  important  matter.  It  is  nevertheless  most 
acceptable  even  as  it  is,  and  should  be  studied 
by  every  one  who  wishes  to  appreciate  the  full 
meaning  of  the  familiar  saying,  that  “  we  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.’’ 

The  Life  ok  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  By 
•Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  Boston  :  Koherts 

Bros. 

The  public  which  is  already  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hamerton’s  great  and  peculiar  merits  as 
an  art -critic  will  not  be  disappointed  at  finding 
that  the  present  work  is  less  a  biography  than 
a  treatise  on  the  aim,  function,  and  limitation 
of  pictorial  art.  It  gives  as  complete  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  artist’s  life  and  career  as 
the  present  very  imperfect  state  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  him  permits  ;  but  Mr.  Hamerton  states 
at  the  very  beginning  that  he  has  been  “  the 
more  willing  to  write  a  biography  of  Turner 
that  it  is  impossible  to  study  him  without  en¬ 
countering  the  greatest  of  all  problems  in  art- 
criticism,  the  relation  of  Art  to  Nature,”  Of 
all  landscape-painters  Turner,  says  Mr.  Ham¬ 
erton,  “is  at  once  the  most  comprehensive  in 
his  study  of  nature  and  the  most  independent 
of  nature,  the  most  observant  of  truth  and 
also,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  most  untrue. 
This  double  life  of  Turner,  as  observer  and 
artist,  compels  us  to  'distinguish  between  art 
and  mere  observation  from  the  very  beginning, 
under  peril  of  falling  into  snares  which  the 
subject  itself  has  laid  for  us.  We  must  under¬ 
stand  that  Art  and  Nature  are  not  the  same 
world,  but  two  worlds  which  only  resemble 
each  other,  and  have  many  things  in  common. 
Turner,  with  the  instinct  of  genius,  understood 
this  from  the  first.” 

This  passage  furnishes  the  key-note  to  the 
entire  book  ;  Mr.  Hamerton  using  Turner’s  pic¬ 
tures  and  method  of  work  as  a  text  from  which 
to  expound  and  enforce  the  doctrine  that  art — 
landscape  art  in  common  with  all  other  forms 


of  it— is  not  imitation  of  nature,  but  an  ideal 
representation  of  such  selected  particulars  as 
appeal  to  the  artist’s  taste  or  fancy.  This  prop¬ 
osition  is  enlarged  upon  and  emphasized  in 
every  possible  way  and  with  much  ingenuity 
of  illustration,  and  in  grasping  it  with  full  and 
clear  comprehension  of  its  bearing  and  signifi¬ 
cance,  the  reader  catches  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  author  in  writing  his  very  interesting 
and  instructive  book. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  nine  illustra¬ 
tions  after  Turner’s  sketches,  etched  by  A. 
Brunet-Debainss. 

Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County.  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  Roberts  Bros. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  been  compared 
as  to  literary  quality  with  White  of  Selbourne 
and  old  Izaak  Walton,  and  certainly  the  re 
semblance  is  very  noticeable.  There  is  the 
same  hearty,  objective  love  of  nature  for  its 
own  sake,  the  same  faculty  of  minute  and  ex¬ 
act  observation,  the  same  'genius  for  details, 
and  a  similar  power  of  picturesque  and  pleas¬ 
ing  description.  There  is  also  that  piquant 
flavor  of  an  interestii'g  and  original  personality 
behind  the  recorded  observations  which  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  the  older 
authors.  Regarded  merely  as  literature  there 
are  few  things  more  delightful  and  appetizing, 
though  there  is  a  marked  absence  in  the  case 
of  all  three  of  the  authors  named  of  any  strain 
ing  after  literary  effect. 

The  author  of  ”  Wild  Life”  lives  in  an  ancient 
farm-house  situated  at  the  verge  of  a  small 
hamlet  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  area  of  his  observations  em¬ 
braces  only  his  farm,  the  hamlet,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  immediately  adjacent.  That  material  of 
sufficient  quantity  to  fill  a  volume  could  be 
found  in  such  a  limited  area  is  in  itself  a  sur¬ 
prising  fact,  even  if  we  should  make  consider¬ 
able  allowance  for  ”  padding  but  the  author 
has  not  only  filled  a  volume  without  apparent 
effort,  but  has  made  it  of  fascinating  interest 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  forms  and  move¬ 
ments  of  clouds,  the  phenomena  of  rain  and 
mists,  the  conformation  of  the  country,  the 
pathway  of  the  brook  from  its  spring  on  the 
hillside  to  the  lakelet  in  the  valley,  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  characteristics  of  woods,  the  varied 
attractions  of  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  and  the 
teeming  life  of  insects,  birds,  fishes,  and  such 
wild  animals  as  are  left  in  a  long-settled  coun- 
trj'— all  these  in  turn  engage  his  attention,  and 
there  is  no  one  of  them  about  which  he  does 
not  tell  something  at  once  fresh  and  interest 
ing.  No  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
conveys  so  impressively  the  oft-reiterated  les¬ 
son  that  the  things  immediately  about  us  pos¬ 
sess  an  inexhaustible  interest  for  the  eye  that 
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can  really  observe  and  the  mind  that  can  in¬ 
terpret  them. 

The  Secret  ok  Success;  or.  How  to  Get 
ON  IN  THE  World.  By  W.  H.  Davenport 
Adams.  American  Edition,  edited  by  P. 
G.  H.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
The  title  of  this  book  seems  to  promise 
something  which  its  contents  do  not  provide  ; 
but  the  author  is  careful  at  the  very  beginning 
cf  his  preface  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  no 
special  secret  to  disclose,  and  that  in  point  of 
fact,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  success  any 
more  than  there  is  to  learning.  The  book 
would  be  much  more  accurately  described  if  it 
were  entitled  “  How  to  desene  Success,”  and 
it  devotes  quite  as  much  space  to  impressing 
upon  the  reader  the  futility  and  mistake  of 
what  is  ordinarily  called  success,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  distinguishing  between  true  and  false 
success,  as  to  telling  him  how  to  get  on  in  the 
world.  The  advice  and  the  doctrine  are  for 
the  most  part  sound  and  judicious,  and  far 
more  likely  to  be  really  useful  than  any  quack 
suggestions  as  to  practical  methods  of  success  ; 
but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  in  the 
last  degree  hackneyed  and  commonplace. 
The  attraction  of  the  book,  however,  lies,  not 
in  its  exhortations  or  its  teachings  but  in  the 
personal  sketches  and  anecdotes  with  which 
these  teachings  are  illustrated.  Mr.  Adams 
adroitly  enforces  his  points  by  citing  pertinent 
examples  from  the  lives  and  achievements  of 
successful  men,  and  in  gathering  them  he  has 
industriously  gleaned  the  records  of  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  Merely  for  copiousness  the 
collection  of  anecdotes  would  be  remarkable, 
and  they  are  told  with  the  spirit  and  vigor  and 
animation  of  a  genuine  raconteur. 
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The  late  William  Howitt  has  left  an  autobi¬ 
ography  which  is  almost  sufhciently  advanced 
for  publication. 

The  British  Museum  has  lately  acqured  the 
remainder  of  the  tablets  found  at  Hillah  ;  some 
of  them  are  of  great  interest. 

Mr.  Swinhurne  is  giving  much  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  studies  of  the  Elizabethan  ‘drama  and 
Shakespearean  literature.  They  will  appear 
probably  in  the  proposed  Dramatic  Dictionary. 

The  selection  from  the  letters  of  Charles 
Dickens  which  Miss  Hogarth  and  Miss  Dick¬ 
ens  are  preparing  was  to  have  seen  the  light 
in  the  spring,  but  the  publication  of  the  work 
has  been  unavoidably  delayed.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  now  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  book 
will  be  out  some  time  in  the  autumn  —at  any 
rate  before  Christmas. — .4thena:um. 
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The  growing  interest  in  Heine,  and  the 
favorable  reception  accorded  to  the  volume  of 
selections  under  the  title  of  ”  Wit,  Wisdom, 
and  Pathos  of  Heine,”  recently  published, 
have  induced  Mr.  Snodgrass  to  proceed  to  the 
translation  of  some  of  the  complete  works, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  publish  in  volumes  of 
convenient  and  not  too  bulky  form.  The  series 
will  protably  commence  with  the  ”  Reise- 
bilder,”  or  with  one  of  the  books  ”  On  Ger¬ 
many.’ 

Monsignor  Alfonso  Capecelatro  has  been 
appointed  Prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library  in 
the  place  of  Cardinal  Pecci,  recently  raised  to 
the  cardinalate  by  his  brother  the  Pope.  Mon¬ 
signor  Capecelatro  belongs  to  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  Neapolitan  family,  is  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
the  ”  Storia  di  .San  Pier  Damiano  e  del  suo 
Tempo ;”  he  has  also  published  a  work  on 
Cardinal  Newman.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
Council  the  new  Prefect  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
which,  on  account  of  its  liberal  views,  was  not 
approved  of  by  the  Curia ;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  same  liberal  tendency  may  be  display¬ 
ed  in  arrangements  to  make  the  literary  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  Vatican  more  accessible  than  has 
been  the  custom  heretofore. 

Lord  Jeffrey  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Macaulay’s  essay  on  Frederick  the  Great.  "  I 
am  not  sure,”  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Napier, 
”  whether  I  do  not  think  it  the  very  best  thing 
Macaulay  has  yet  written,  and  I  am  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  other  man  alive  (and  I  am  half  in¬ 
clined  to  add  that  ever  lived)  could  write  any 
thing  of  the  kind  so  well.”  Macaulay’s  opin¬ 
ion  of  Jeffrey’s  selected  essays  is  given  in 
Trevelyan’s  life  of  him,  but  as  it  was  expressed 
in  a  private  letter  'to  Mr.  Napier,  it  is  worth 
quoting  here  with  what  Jeffrey  says  of  Macau¬ 
lay.  “  I  think,”  he  says,  “  that  there  are  few 
things  in  the  four  volumes  which  one  or  two 
other  men  could  not  have  done  as  well,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  any  one  man  except  Jeffrey, 
nay  that  any  three  men,  could  have  produced 
such  diversified  excellence.  When  I  compare 
him  with  Sydney  and  myself,  I  feel  with  hu¬ 
mility,  perfectly  sincere  that  his  range  is  im¬ 
measurably  wider  than  ours,  and  this  is  only 
as  a  writer.  But  he  is  not  only  a  ‘writer,  he 
has  been  a  great  advocate,  and  he  is  a  great 
judge.  Take  him  all  in  all,  I  think  him  more 
nearly  an  universal  genius  than  any  man  of 
our  time.  Certainly  far  more  nearly  than 
Brougham,  much  as  Brougham  affects  the 
character.  Brougham  does  one  thing  well, 
two  or  three  things  indifferently,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  things  detestably.” 

Messrs.  C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication  a  series  of  books  which 
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will  treat  of  the  Principles,  Methods,  and  His¬ 
tory  of  Education,  and  will  aim  at  affording 
trustworthy  information  with  respect  to  the 
different  systems  of  instruction  adopted  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America.  While  the  area  of  subjects 
which  this  series  is  intended  to  cover  will  be 
sufficiently  wide  to  give  to  it  the  completeness 
of  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,  each  subject 
will  be  discussed  with  that  reference  to  practi- 
cad  details  which  its  relations  to  school  man¬ 
agement  may  require.  In  the  composition  of 
the  several  volumes,  the  requirements  of 
teachers  in  secondary  ais  well  as  primary 
schools  will  be  carefully  kept  in  view  ;  and, 
while  due  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  “  Elementary  Subjects,”  an  attempt 
will  be  made  [to  explain  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
are  included  in  the  curricula  of  higher  classical 
and  modern  schools.  The  various  volumes 
will  be  written  by  experienced  teachers  or  by 
specialists  who  have  devoted  much  time  and 
study  to  the  'subjects  of  which  they  will  treat, 
and  the  whole  series  will  be  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Mr.  Philip  Magnus. 
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The  Chemical  Composition  of  Sea-water. 
— Jacobsen  has  set  himself  the  task  of  deciding 
the  question  whether  the  composition  of  sea* 
water  taken  from  different  seas  and  oceans, 
and  different  depths,  possessed  the  same  com¬ 
position,  and  whether  the  discrepancies  ob¬ 
served  in  analyses  were  due  to  errors  of  man¬ 
ipulation.  For  this  purpose  he  examined  the 
composition  of  forty-six  specimens  of  sea¬ 
water,  collected  on  board  the  ”  Gaxelle”  dur¬ 
ing  the  expedition  of  1874-1876,  for  every  pos¬ 
sible  locality  and  depth.  The  constituents 
which  were  determined  were  chlorine,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  calcium  carbonate.  The 
chlorine  showed  only  a  very  slight  variation  ; 
the  salt  corresponding  to  the  chlorine  amount¬ 
ed  in  the  highest  case  to  1.8140,  in  the  lowest 
case  to  1.8047,  the  mean  being  1.80936.  The 
chlorine  was  determined  in  fifteen  specimens. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  these  results  are 
influenced  by  the  unavoidable  errors  of  chlo¬ 
rine  determinations  and  the  determination  of 
salt,  one  will  not  be  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the 
found  irregular  variations  any  significance  of 
weight,  but  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
relative  amounts  of  chlorine  contained  in  oce¬ 
anic  waters  show  no  considerable  variation. 
The  sulphuric  acid  was  determined  in  166 
specimens  of  water.  It  constituted  in  the  mean 
6.493  per  cent  of  the  entire  salt  present ;  the 
greatest  difference  (0.35  per  cent)  lay  between 
the  maximum  6.69  per  cent  and  the  minimum 


6.34  per  cent.  The  author  remarks  that  here 
again  the  variation  would  be  less  if  the  un¬ 
avoidable  error  of  the  areometric  determina¬ 
tion  of  salt  could  be  eliminated.  There  are 
grounds,  however,  for  believing  that  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present  in  water  is 
somewhat  less  constant  than  the  amount  of 
chlorine.  On  the  other  hand,  attention  must 
be  directed  to  the  fact  that  any  regular  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  properties  of  sulphuric  acid,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  place  or  the  depth  from  which 
the  water  has  been  taken,  was  not  observed. 
The  determinations  of  calcium  carbonate  were 
made  in  thirty-nine  samples  of  water.  The 
mean  result  was  in  10,000  parts  of  water  0.26*7 
parts  of  lime  carbonate,  the  maximum  being 
0.312  parts,  and  the  minimum  0.220  parts. 
So  far  from  referring  these  variations  in  the  re¬ 
sults  to  differences  in  the  sources  whence  the 
waters  were  taken,  or  reg^ding  them  as  indi¬ 
cations  of  any  other  change,  the  author  as¬ 
cribes  them  to  errors  of  experiment  which  be¬ 
came  the  greater  in  these  cases  from  the  fact 
of  his  having  a  more  limited  quantity  of  water 
to  work  with  (less  than  one  litre)  than  is  desir¬ 
able  for  experiments  of  these  kinds.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  very  accordant  when  compared  with 
the  hitherto  published  analyses.  They  suppor* 
the  view  held  by  the  author  that  the  amount  of 
lime  carbonate  present  in  sea-water  shows  but 
slight  variation.  His  results  do  not  accord 
with  those  of  J.  Davy,  who  believed  that  the 
open  sea  contained  little  or  no  lime  carbonate. 
And  we  are,  moreover,  not  driven  to  believe 
the  views  pronounced  by  Forchhammer,  that 
the  sea  animals  which  have  shells  are  able  to 
convert  the  lime  sulphate  of  sea-water  into 
carbonate.  The  waters  of  different  regions 
appear  to  mix  very  rapidly  and  readily. 

A  New  Science. — An  Austrian  professor 
has  come  forward  as  the  discoverer  of  a  new 
science.  He  has  approached  humanity  with  a 
measuring  tape,  and  now  publishes  the  results 
of  his  laborious  investigations.  All  science  is 
built  up  more  or  less  on  statistics,  and  Professor 
Weisbach  has  laid  the  foundation  of  what  he 
himself  calls  "  Anterropometry. ”  He  has 
divided  the  human  race  into  nineteen  different 
peoples,  and,  collecting  his  inferences  from  a 
sufficient  number  of  individuals,  has  published 
his  knowledge  in  a  tabulated  form.  The  points 
which  he  has  selected  for  illustrating  his 
theories  seem  curiously  chosen.  The  length 
of  the  body,  the  circumference  of  the  head,  the 
proportions  of  the  nose,  the  relation  of  the  arm 
as  compared  with  other  limbs,  and  the  rapidity 
of  pulsation  are  the  chief  centres  of  his  system. 
For  example,  in  the  matter  of  rapidity  of  pulse 
he  thus  catalogues  humanity.  The  dullest  cir¬ 
culation  seems  to  belong  to  the  negroes  of 
Congo,  who  have  62  pulsations  in  a  minute. 
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AUer  them  come  the  Hottentots,  with  64,  the 
Kaffirs  70,  the  Northern  Slavs  72,  the  Siamese 
74,  the  Jews  77,  the  Sandwich  Islanders  78, 
and  the  Nicobars  84.  In  matters  of  heighvhe 
shortest  people  in  the  world — not  being  actual¬ 
ly  drvarfs — arc  the  Hottentots,  the  average 
height,  in  millimetres,  being  1.287.  Then  fol¬ 
low  the  Japanese  at  1.569,  the  Jews  1,599,  the 
Australians  1.617,  the  Slavs  1.671,  the  North¬ 
ern  Chinese  1,675,  the  Kaffirs  1.753,  and  the 
Maoris  1.757.  These  figures  may  be  instruc¬ 
tively  compared  with  recognized  European  al¬ 
titudes,  which  the  professor  exhibits  in  a  paral¬ 
lel  column.  The  results  are  curious,  and  es- 
t.iblish  incontestably  the  superiority  of  northern 
races.  The  Norwegians  are  the  tallest,  but 
they  are  not  as  tall  as  the  Maoris,  the  average 
heights  being  relatively  1.728  and  1.757.  The 
Scotch  come  next  at  1.708,  then  the  Swedes, 
1.700,  then  the  English  at  1.690,  and  next  fol¬ 
low  the  Danes  1.685,  the  Germans  1.680,  the 
French  1.667,  the  Italians  and  the  Portuguese. 
It  is  found  that  largeness  of  head  is  generally 
in  inverse  ratio  to  length  of  body  ;  not  that  tall 
men  have  little  heads  so  much  as  that  ull 
races  have  small  heads,  the  only  exceptions 
being  the  Patagonians,  whose  great  height  is 
not  deformed  by  insignificant  brain.  The  va¬ 
riations  of  nose  are  more  remarkable  than 
those  of  any  other  organ  which  the  professor 
has  measured.  The  Jews  and  the  PaUgonians 
head  the  list,  the  average  in  millimetres  being 
71  ;  the  nearest  are  the  Maoris  at  52,  and  the 
farthest  the  Australians  at  30,  while  in  breadth 
of  nostril  the  list  must  be  read  upside  down  ; 
it  commences  with  the  Australians  at  52,  and 
ends  with  the  Jews  at  34.  For  torso  and 
breadth  of  chest  the  American  Indians  surpass 
all  other  people,  while  it  is  recorded  of  the 
.Africans,  and  especially  of  the  Congo  negroes, 
that  the  relative  proportion  between  length  of 
arm  and  length  of  leg  is  in  their  case  com¬ 
pletely  inverted. — Globt. 

The  Heat  of  the  Sun. — The  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland,  for 
1877-8,  conuins  a  remarkable  paper,  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  “  On  the  Total  An¬ 
nual  Heat  received  at  each  Point  of  the  Earth’s 
Surface  from  the  Sun,”  etc.  The  Sun’s  annual 
heat  is  computed  as  equivalent  to  the  melting 
of  80  feet  of  ice.  It  is  not  easy  in  a  short 
paragraph,  says  the  Atheuirum,  to  give  the 
results  of  an  elaborate  mathematical  examina¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  determined  that  ”  the  work  done 
in  melting  I  cubic  foot  of  ice  would  suffice  to 
crush  into  powder  4  cubic  feet  of  rock,” 
which  is  equal  to  the  geological  work  done  in 
3090  years  ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  “  one  foot 
of  ice  (representing  sun  heat)  would  account 
for  the  present  geological  work  for  12,360 
years.” 


Quf.f,n-Bees. — In  a  paper  read  to  the  Que- 
kett  Microscopical  Club  at  a  recent  meeting,  Mr. 
J.  Hunter  states  that  a  fertile  queen-bee  will 
in  four  years  lay  a  million  eggs.  Twenty-one 
days  are  required  for  the  production  of  a  work¬ 
er-bee  ;  “  but  the  same  egg  that  produced  the 
worker  in  twenty-one  days  could,  had  the  bees 
been  so  minded,  have  been  bred  up  Iosl  queen  in 
sixteen  days.  The  bees,”  continues  Mr.  Hunter, 
”  only  rear  queens  when  necessity  calls  for  them, 
either  from  loss  of  their  old  monarch  or  appre¬ 
hended  swarming.  If  I  remove  the  queen  from  a 
hive,  the  first  of  these  contingencies  occurs,  and 
after  a  few  hours’  commotion,  the  bees  select 
certain  of  the  worker-eggs,  or  even  young  larvae 
two  or  three  days  old.  The  cell  is  enlarged  to 
five  or  six  times  its  ordinary  capacity  ;  a  sup¬ 
erabundance  of  totally  different  food  is  sup¬ 
plied  ;  and  the  result  is  that,  in  five  days  less 
than  would  have  been  required  for  a  worker,  a 
queen  is  hatched.  The  marvel  is  inexplicable. 
How  a  mere  change  and  greater  abundance 
of  food  and  a  more  roomy  lodging,  should  so 
transform  the  internal  and  external  organs  of 
any  living  creature  !  The  case  is  without  a 
parallel  in  all  the  animal  creation.  It  is  not  a 
mere  superficial  change  that  has  been  effected  ; 
but  one  that  penetrates  far  below  form  and 
structure,  to  the  very  fountain  of  life  itself.  It 
is  a  transformation  alike  of  function,  of  struc 
ture,  and  of  instinct.” 

A  Chinese  Tii.e  Factory. — A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  The  London  Builder  in  a  recent  ac¬ 
count  of  his  visit  to  one  of  the  mining  districts 
of  China,  thus  describes  the  Imperial  tile  man 
ufactory  at  Lien  li  ku,  about  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Pekin  : 

“  In  this  factory  all  the  yellow  'tiles  and 
bricks  required  for  Imperial  buildings  are 
made,  as  also  large  numbers  of  green,  blue, 
and  other  colored  tiles  for  various  ornamental 
purposes.  The  material  used  is  a  hard  blue 
shale,  nearly  as  hard  as  slate.  This  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  lie  in  heaps  for  some  time.  It  is  then 
ground  to  powder  by  granite  rollers,  on  a  stone 
floor  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
powder  is  then  stored  in  heaps  and  taken  to 
the  works  as  required.  For  ordinary  work  the 
powder  is  mixed  with  a  proper  proportion  of 
water  and  moulded  into  large  bricks,  which 
are  laid  out  to  dry  for  some  hours,  after  which 
they  are  dealt  with  by  the  modellers.  When 
bricks  are  to  have  a  moulding  on  them,  say 
for  coping  a  wall,  the  plan  of  operation  is  as 
follows  ;  Two  pieces  of  wood,  each  cut  to  the 
shape  of  the  moulding,  are  placed  upright  on  a 
slab.  The  clay  brick  is  placed  between  them, 
and  two  men  run  the  mouldings  roughly  along 
with  chisels.  They  then  apply  straight  edges 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  their  work,  and  finally 
rub  the  edges  with  moulds  somewhat  in  the 
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same  way  as  plasterers  make  mouldings  at 
home.  The  brick  is  then  passed  to  a  third 
man,  who  cuts  any  necessary  holes  in  it,  and 
to  a  fourth,  who  trims  it  off  and  repairs  any 
defect.  The  more  ornamental  tiles  and  bricks, 
representing  fabulous  animals,  etc.,  are  first 
roughly  moulded,  and  afterwards  finished  off 
with  tools  exactly  similar  to  those  used  for 
modelling  in  clay  in  Europe.  Some  of  this 
work  has  some  pretension  to  artistic  merit. 
All  the  bricks  and  tiles  are  baked  in  ovens, 
and  then,  after  having  the  glaze  put  on,  are 
baked  a  second  time.  All  the  work  done  at  this 
manufactory  appears  to  be  first-rate,  and  the 
number  of  people  employed  when  they  are 
busy  in  about  500. 

Re-Planting  Teeth. — Can  teeth  be  trans¬ 
planted  ?  If  recent  accounts  of  operations  by 
dentists  are  trustworthy,  the  answer  must  be 
in  the  affirmative.  But  the  question  has  been 
formally  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Odonto- 
logical  Society,  and  from  this  we  learn  that  it 
was  in  replanting  (which  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  transplanting),  that  the  foreign  dentists, 
whose  names  bad  been  cited,  achieved  their 
success.  Among  them,  a  Frenchman,  Dr. 
Magitot,  has  published  full  particulars  of  cases 
in  which  diseased  teeth  were  taken  out,  and 
the  root  or  a  portion  of  periosteum  was  cut 
away,  and  then  were  replanted  in  the  same 
socket,  where,  after  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
they  became  firm  and  serviceable.  Out  of 
sixty-three  operations  in  four  years,  five  were 
failures  ;  but  some  of  the  cures  were  painful 
and  tedious,  owing  to  local  discharge.  In  tech¬ 
nical  phraseology.  Dr.  Magitot  holds  "  the  in¬ 
dications  for  an  operation  to  be  the  existence 
of  chronic  periostitis  of  the  apex  of  the  root, 
its  denudation,  and  absorption  of  its  surface. 

.  .  .The  resection  of  this,  which  plays  the  part 
of  irritant,  is  the  essential  aim  of  the  operation. 
And  the  extraction  having  been  performed  with 
due  care,  if  no  other  lesion  be  delected  save 
the  alteration  in  the  apex  of  the  root,  the  tooth 
is  to  be  replaced  as  soon  as  this  has  been  ex¬ 
cised  and  smoothed,  and  the  hemorrhage  has 
ceased.” 

A  New  Force. — For  a  long  time  past,  as 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  heard,  there  has 
been  great  talk  about  a  new  ”  motor”  which  is 
alleged  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  man 
named  Keely,  living  in  Philadelphia.  Origin¬ 
ally,  we  believe,  Mr.  Keely  promised  to  enable 
the  largest  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with 
no  greater  motive  power  than  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  bucket  of  water — no  coals,  no  fur¬ 
naces,  no  fire  of  any  kind  would  be  required. 
This  seems  a  romance,  but  there  was  something 
more  than  imagination  in  it.  Mr.  Keely  un¬ 
questionably  managed  to  set  very  power¬ 


ful  machinery  in  motion,  at  his  workship  in 
Philadelphia,  without  the  employment  of  any 
of  the  usual  forces,  and  the  experiments  were 
wi^'hed  by  many  practical  men — among 
others,  as  we  remember,  by  the  managers  of 
two  or  three  of  the  great  steamship  lines. 
What  was  his  secret  ?  Some  said  electricity, 
others  compressed  air.  There  were  many  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  whole  affair 
was  ”  a  fraud.”  For  months  together  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  it.  At  last  we  learn  from 
the  A'ew  York  World  that  the  invention,  what 
ever  it  may  be,  is  very  near  completion.  A  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  has  recently  seen  the  machine 
at  work,  confirms  our  own  recollection  of  it, 
namely,  that  the  only  motive  power  visible  is 
contained  in  a  glass  of  water.  With  this  Mr. 
Keely  can  produce  a  pressure  of  20,000  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch.  We  do  not  profess  to  explain 
it,  nor  are  we  even  prepared  to  avow  entire 
faith  in  it.  W’e  only  know  that  the  force  is  there, 
and  that  the  machinery  set  in  motion  by  it  was 
built  by  some  of  the  best  known  firms  in  the 
United  States.  If  there  is  any  imposture  in 
the  experiments,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
trace  it. —  The  Week. 

The  Writing  Telegraph. — Among  recent 
inventions,  the  W' riling  Telegraph  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  combination  of  philosophical  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ingenious  mechanical  devices  by 
which  its  inventor,  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper,  can  ex 
cite  a  pen  thirty  miles  distant,  or  more,  from 
his  hand  to  write  in  distinct  and  legible  char¬ 
acters  the  message  which  he  wishes  to  commu¬ 
nicate.  The  sending  instrument,  at  the  hither 
end  of  the  line  wire  is  provided  with  a  coiled 
band  of  paper  which  uncoils  (by  mechanism) 
as  the  operator  writes  his  message  with  a  ver¬ 
tical  pencil.  To  this  pencil  arc  jointed  “  con¬ 
tact  rods,”  which,  as  their  name  indicates,  play 
an  important  part  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
message  at  the  farther  end,  where  a  glass  pen 
moving  up  or  down,  backward  or  forward,  in 
exact  obedience  to  the  hand  of  the  distant 
sender,  records  it  in  ink,  also  on  a  revolving 
band  of  paper.  So  sensitive  is  the  mechan¬ 
ism,  thataiifferences  of  handwriting  are  imme¬ 
diately  shown  as  dffierent  persons  mani|>ulate 
the  pencil.  In  consequence  of  the  continual 
uncoiling  of  the  paper,  new  beginners  find  it 
difficult  to  avoid  leaving  gaps  in  their  o’s,  0’s, 
and  m's  ;  but  this  is  soon  overcome  by  prac¬ 
tice,  and  the  words  as  they  pass  from  under 
the  mysteriously  moving  pen  appear  clear, 
bold,  and  unbroken.  The  result  is  so  com¬ 
plete,  that  the  instrument  is,  so  to  speak,  invest¬ 
ed  with  a  charm  which  inspires  an  onlooker 
with  surprise  and  admiration. 

The  importance  of  this  invention  must  be 
our  excuse  for  thus  again  referring  to  it  in 
these  columns. 
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VARIETIES. 

Comparative  Longevity. — Herr  Max  Wald- 
stein,  of  the  Statistical  Department  at  Vienna, 
has  published  a  pamphlet  giving  some  curious 
statistics  as  to  the  ages  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Austria  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  says 
that  the  number  of  people  in  Europe  who  are 
upward  of  ninety  years  old  is  102,831,0!  whom 
60,303  are  women.  Of  those  who  are  over  a 
hundred  years  of  age  there  are  241  women  and 
161  men  in  Italy,  229  women  and  183  men  in 
Austria,  and  526  women  and  524  men  in  Hun¬ 
gary.  There  are  in  Austria  1,508,359  persons 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  comprising  7.5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population.  It  is  found 
that  the  percentage  of  old  people  is  much 
higher  among  the  Germans  than  among  the 
Slavs.  In  the  German  provinces  of  Upper 
Austria  and  Salzburg  it  is  11.5,  while  in  Gali¬ 
cia  it  is  only  4.  In  Hungary  there  are  more 
old  men  than  old  women,  which  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  excess  of  women  over 
men  is  less  in  Hungary  than  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  According  to  Herr  Waldstein,  there 
are  in  Austria  too  women  and  86  men  who  are 
a  hundred  years  old,  41  women  and  37  men 
who  are  one  hundred  and  one,  and  88  women 
and  60  men  who  are  upward  of  one  hundred 
and  one  years  of  age. 

Theatres  in  Japan. — With  the  Japanese, 
as  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  performance  of 
a  play  is  the  matter  of  a  whole  day,  the  theatre 
opening  at  about  six  in  the  morning  and  clos¬ 
ing  at  dusk.  This  is  broken  by  frequent  and 
tedious  intervals  between  the  acts,  when  the 
audience  adjourn  to  the  tea-houses,  or  take 
their  meals  in  the  theatre.  In  case  of  a  play 
being  prolonged  till  after  dark,  a  miserably 
inefficient  light  is  obtained  by  a  row  of  can¬ 
dles  placed  in  front  of  the  stage ;  besides 
which  a  candle  fixed  to  a  rod  is  carried  about 
by  an  attendant,  and  held  in  front  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  actor  who  is  speaking,  in  order  better 
to  illuminate  him.  Another  peculiarity  is  the 
presence  on  the  stage  of  sundry  boys  dressed 
in  black,  with  loose  black  caps,  indicating  that 
they  are  to  be  supposed  invisible.  They 
crouch  about  behind  the  actors  to  remove  from 
the  stage  any  thing  that  is  to  be  dispensed 
with,  or  to  place  a  low  seat  or  support  under 
an  actor  who  has  to  take  up  a  position  for  any 
length  of  time.  Most  of  the  plays  enacted  are 
taken  from  Japanese  history,  and  a  visit  to  the 
theatre  is  now  the  best  opportunity  of  realiz¬ 
ing  the  customs,  habits,  etiquette,  ahd  cos¬ 
tumes  of  ancient  times.  It  is  said  that  the 
representations  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 
With  the  profession  of  an  actor,  as  with  other 
professions  in  this  country,  the  business  has 
hitherto  been  hereditary,  and  instruction  has 
been  personally  given  or  handed  down  in  man¬ 
uscript.  The  dramatic  art  of  Japan  may  be 


said  to  hold  the  same  comparison  with  our 
modern  European  drama  as  medixval  decora¬ 
tive  painting  does  with  the  highly  naturalistic 
picture  of  to-day.  The  story  is  told  forcibly  ; 
the  action  of  body  and  of  feature  is  what  we 
should  call  exaggerated  ;  the  impression  of  sor¬ 
row  or  despair  is  aided  by  weird  doleful  music, 
and  by  the  sympathetic  wailing  of  the  chorus  ; 
and  sometimes  acute  feminine  grief  is  pictured 
by  a  dance,  in  which  the  hands  are  wrung  and 
the  body  writhes  in  painful  action,  accom 
panied  by  sobs  and  snatches  of  wild  song. — 
Builder. 

Cold  Feet  and  Sleeplessness. — The  asso¬ 
ciation  betwixt  cold  feet  and  sleeplessness  is 
much  closer  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Per¬ 
sons  with  cold  feet  rarely  sleep  well,  especially 
women.  Yet,  the  number  of  persons  so 
troubled  is  very  considerable.  We  now  know 
that,  if  the  blood-supply  of  the  brain  be  kept 
up,  sleep  is  impossible.  An  old  theologian, 
when  weary  and  sleepy  with  much  writing, 
found  that  he  could  keep  his  brain  active  by 
immersing  his  feet  in  cold  water  :  the  cold 
drove  the  blood  from  the  feet  to  the  head. 
N’ow,  what  this  old  gentleman  accomplished  by 
design,  is  secured  for  many*  persons  much 
against  their  will.  Cold  feet  are  the  bane  of 
many  women.  Light  boots  keep  up  a  blood¬ 
less  condition  'of  the  feet  in  the  day,  and  in 
many  women  there  is  no  subsequent  dilatation 
of  the  blood-vessels  when  the  boots  are  taken 
off.  These  women  come  in  from  a  walk,  and 
put  their  feet  to  the  fire  to  warm — the  most 
effective  plan  of  cultivating  chilblains.  At 
night,  they  put  their  feet  to  the  fire,  and  have 
a  hot  bottle  in  bed.  But  it  is  all  of  no  use  ; 
their  feet  still  remain  cold.  How  to  get  their 
feet  warm  is  the  great  question  of  life  with 
them — in  cold  weather.  The  effective  plan  is 
not  very  attractive  at  first  sight  to  many  minds. 
It  consists  in  first  driving  the  blood  Vessels  in¬ 
to  firm  contraction,  after  which  secondary  dila¬ 
tation  follows.  See  the  snowballer’s  hands  ! 
The  first  contact  with  the  snow  makes  the 
hands  terribly  cold  ;  for  the  small  arteries  are 
driven  thereby  into  firm  contraction,  and  the 
nerve-endings  of  the  finger-tips  feel  the  low 
temperature  very  keenly.  But,  as  the  snow-r 
bailer  perseveres,  his  hands  commence  to 
glow  ;  the  blood-vessels  have  become  seconda¬ 
rily  dilated,  and  the  rush  of  warm  arterial  blood 
is  felt  agreeably  by  the  peripheral  nerve-end¬ 
ings.  This  is  the  plan  to  adopt  with  cold  feet. 
They  should  be  dipped  in  cold  water  for  a  brief 
period  ;  often  just  to  immerse  them,  and  no 
more,  is  sufficient ;  and  then  they  should  be 
rubbed  with  a  pair  of  hair  flesh-gloves,  or  a 
rough  Turkish  towel,  till  they  glow,  immediate¬ 
ly  before  getting  into  bed.  After  this  a  hot- 
water  bottle  will  be  successful  enough  in  main¬ 
taining  the  temperature  of  the  feet,  though 
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without  this  preliminary  it  is  impotent  to  do 
so.  Disagreeable  as  the  plan  at  first  sight  may 
appear,  it  is  efficient ;  and  those  who  have  once 
fairly  tried  it  continue  it,  and  find  that  they 
have  put  an  end  to  their  bad  nights  and  cold 
feet.  Pills,  potions,  lozenges,  “  night-caps,” 
all  narcotics,  fail  to  enable  the  sufferer  to  woo 
sleep  successfully  :  get  rid  of  the  cold  feet,  and 
then  sleep  will  come  of  itself. — British  Medical 
Journal. 

WALUFLOWERS. 

WiiERK  the  wall  flowen  grow, 

Many  come  and  go  ; 

Rich  and  poor  men  paia, 

I.over,  too,  and  Ian  ; 

Children  at  their  play, 

Heads  careworn  and  gray. 

Nought  of  all  that  go  4 
Do  the  wall-iloweri  know ; 

Yet  their  perfumes  reach 
To  the  heart  of  each, — 

Win  one  moment's  share 
In  each  passer  there. 

Droop  thy  head,  and  go, 

I’oet,  from  the  show  ; 

.Man  thou  art,  not  flower. 

Decade  liv'st,  not  hour. 

Reason  hast,  and  will. 

Sympathy  and  skill. 

Yet  what  canst  thou  know, 

More  of  all  that  fro  ? 

Could  thy  verse  but  reach 
To  the  heart  of  each. 

As  the  wall-flowers’  scent. 

What  were  thy  content !  F.  W.  B. 

Artistic  Rome  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. — In  the  eighteenth  century,  as  in  the 
sixteenth,  Rome  was  sterile  of  arts  and  artists, 
but  it  was  once  more  the  market  to  which  were 
brought  the  productions  of  other  provinces. 
As  the  town  of  Italy  where  men  of  all  nation¬ 
alities  had  most  met,  where  every  period  of  his¬ 
tory  had  left  the  grreatest  trace,  where  every  one 
found  most  to  suit  his  taste — as  the  huge  cen¬ 
tre  of  eclecticism — Rome  was  at  once  unable  to 
produce  any  thing  herself  and  able  to  absorb  all 
that  was  produced  elsewhere  ;  for  great  works 
of  art  are  bom  of  a  single  locality  and  a  single 
period,  are  destined  for  the  whole  world  and 
all  time.  A  hundred  years  ago  Rome  was  a 
musical  centre  ;  it  alone  had  preserved  the  music 
of  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  sort  of  relic,  and 
'the  living  music  of  the  eighteenth  was  poured 
into  it  on  all  sides.  The  nobles,  ignorant  and 
pedantic,  were  as  infatuated  for  musicians  as 
they  had  been  forty  years  before  for  writers, 
with  the  addition  that  the  former  were  tidier, 
better-mannered  folk  than  the  latter.  The 
princes  of  the  Church,  immensely  ostentatious, 
thought  fit  to  collect  and  keep  singers  (when 
obtained  cheap)  as  well  as  antiques  ;  perhaps 
they  could  no  longer  afford  to  keep  private 
chapels  as  a  hundred  years  before,  when  Mil- 
ton  and  Evelyn  were  at  Rome  ;  but  they  had 
numbers  of  musical  prot6g6s,  whom  they  flat¬ 
tered  with  dinners,  for  whom  they  intrigued 


with  foreign  theatre  directors,  as  the  great 
Alessandro  Albani  disdained  not  to  do,  and  by 
whose  means  they  could  get  up  sacred,  though 
tolerably  profane,  operas  in  their  palaces,  as 
Metastasio’s  godfather  Ottoboni  did  at  the 
Cancelleria.  The  smaller  priesthood  hunted 
about  everywhere  for  poor  and  modest  young 
men  of  talent,  who  composed  oratorios  and 
masses  for  their  shabby  little  churches  and 
schools.  The  middle  classes,  an  easy-going, 
independent,  rather  indolent  set,  with  the  in¬ 
telligence,  cynicism,  and  good  humor  of 
Pasquino,  were  so  many  born  critics ;  the 
opinion  of  shopkeepers  and  shopkee(>ers’ 
wives,  who  heard  music  from  morning  till 
night,  was  important ;  that  of  doctors,  law¬ 
yers,  and  secular  priests  paramount.  The 
enormous  class  of  indescribable  half-lay,  half- 
ecclesiastical  creatures,  poor,  witty,  disreputa¬ 
ble,  called  abati,  adventurers,  scholars,  poetas¬ 
ters,  filled  the  pits  of  the  theatres,  where  they 
reigned  supreme  ;  they,  in  their  rusty  black 
cloaks  and  horse-hair  wigs,  bearding  the  scar¬ 
let-robed  cardinals  and  be-ribboned  grandees  in 
the  boxes.  For  they  were  a  most  intelligent 
and  pugnacious  lot ;  quick  at  epigram  and 
pasquinade,  always  ready  with  smart  sayings, 
sonnets,  and  unripe  apples,  wherewith  to  ex¬ 
press  their  several  states  of  mind.  Behind 
these  youngsters  were  the  graver  wearers  of 
black — physicians,  jurists,  chaplains  and  secre¬ 
taries,  respectable  old  gentlemen  who  had 
published  unread  treatises  on  the  music  of  the 
ancients,  on  the  opera,  etc  ;  slow  and  reserved 
in  judgment,  inquisitorial  and  paternal.  These 
two  classes  supplied  the  total  abstinence  of 
musical  journalism  ;  their  disputes  at  coffee¬ 
houses,  their  disquisitions  in  drawing-rooms, 
constituted  the  aesthetical  life  of  the  people. — 
Ftaser's  Magatine.- 

YOU’LL  NEVER  GUESS. 

BV  FREDEKICK  LANCBRIDCE. 

I  KNOW  two  eyes,  two  toft  brown  eyet, 

T wo  eyes  as  sweet  and  dear 
As  ever  danced  with  gay  surprise. 

Or  melted  with  a  tear  ; 

In  whose  fair  rays  a  heart  may  bask — 

Their  shadowed  rays  serene — 

But,  little  maid,  you  must  not  ask 
Whose  gentle  eyes  I  mean. 

I  know  a  voice  of  fairy  tone. 

Like  brooklet  in  the  June, 

That  sings  to  please  itself  alone, 

A  little  old-world  tune  : 

Whose  music  haunts  the  listener’s  ear. 

And  will  not  leave  it  free  ; 

But  I  shall  never  tell  you,  dear. 

Whose  accents  they  may  be. 

I  know  a  golden-hearted  maid 
For  whom  I  built  a  shrine, 

A  leafy  nook  of  murmurous  shade. 

Deep  in  this  heart  of  mine  ; 

And  in  that  calm  and  cool  recess 
To  make  her  home  she  came — 

But,  oh  !  you’d  never,  never  guess 
That  little  maiden’s  name. — Go«d  lyrru's. 
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